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‘HIGH FINANCE’ AND THE DANGER OF 
PREMATURE PEACE 


Tae recent manifestations of a German peace propaganda in 
Rome, New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, and elsewhere 
deserve the careful and critical attention of the British people. 
There is reason to believe that the incredibly powerful German 
financial interests in the United States and in this country are 
being used, in conjunction with other forces, to bring about a 
peace settlement which will ‘ save the face ’ of Germany and leave 
her relatively speaking, and so far as her European frontiers are 
concerned, very much in the position which she occupied before 
the outbreak of war. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
in the inner circle of ‘High Finance’ it is already recognised 
that Germany cannot possibly win if the Allies stand fast, and 
“in the financial circles of the United States and this country 
Which are influenced by German interests, the most strenuous 
élorts are about to be made for the purpose of ensuring 
that no matter what course the War may take in the immediate 
future, Germany is not to be broken and her fleet is to be left 
intact. In other words, if Germany is the loser—and she is 
already in a losing position—she is not to pay. The only way of 
ensuring this is to force an immediate and inconclusive peace. 
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The pessimists of this country are unconsciously playing the 
game of Germany and facilitating a settlement on the basis of the 
status quo ante bellum. The completeness of Germany’s pre- 
paration for war, German thoroughness, German science, and 
German self-sacrifice have been so emphasised and magnified that 
the British public has been in danger of losing its sense of pro- 
portion, and an unduly large number of people have been induced 
to take an unfavourable view of the outlook. 

There are three essentials to the successful conduct of war— 
namely (1) a preponderance of trained men ; (2) unlimited supplies 
of munitions of war; (3) ample supplies of foodstuffs and raw 
materials; and (4) ample supplies of credit or money. It is 
necessary to consider, in the first place, the position of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in the matter of their reserves of men. 

The Census of the 1st of December 1912 showed that there 
were 12,846,000 males between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five in the German Empire at that date. Von Renauld estimated 
that after allowing 25 per cent. for unfit there would remain 
10,240,000 men who could be put in the field. Of this total 
4,880,000 were trained men, and 5,360,000 for the most part 
untrained men. Riesser disallowed this estimate upon both 
military and economic grounds. Otto Gerlach has pointed out 
that if 10,240,000 men (in which the Landsturm is reckoned) are 
called up, almost the entire male population of Germany between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five would be withdrawn from the 
economic support of Germany. Riesser’s estimate was 3,000,000 
trained men (of which probably 2,000,000 would be attached to 
the fighting army and 1,000,000 would be garrison and reserve 
men) as the possible number of men fixed upon in the first 
instance. 

On the 12th of February 1915 Mr. Tennant stated in the 
House of Commons that the estimate in the last edition of the 
handbook of the German Army, published in 1912, of the available 
trained and untrained men of the German Army, excluding officers 
and officials, showed a total of 9,898,000. It was made up as 

































follows : 
Trained rank and file, including reserve and Landwehr . 3,302,000 
Trained Landsturm a ‘ : : : : P : . 623,000 
One-year volunteers. F . 85,000 
Non-commissioned officers of peace establishment . -  « 92,000 



















Total trained . - é A ‘ 5 ; . 4,102,000 
Partially trained Ersatz Reserve : Se 
Untrained Ersatz Reserve and Landsturm ie ee 












Grand total “ A ; F ; - . . 9,898,000 


1 The Statistisches Jahrbuch for 1913 stated that the number of men born 
from 1870 to 1897 who were alive in 1910 numbered 14,717,652. 
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The French Official Review of the first six months of the War 
stated that the total of German formations known at the begin- 
ning of January 1915 represented in round numbers 4,000,000 
men. According to the official reports of German recruiting the 
entire resources of Germany in men amounted to 9,000,000. But 
from these 9,000,000 had to be deducted men employed on rail- 
ways, in the police, and in certain administrations and industries ; 
altogether 500,000 men. The total resources available for the 
War were therefore 8,500,000. Out of these, about one half, 
say 4,000,000, were at the Front at the beginning of the year. 
The definitive losses up to the beginning of January 1915 repre- 
sented at least 1,300,000 men. The available reserves amounted, 
then, at the beginning of January to 3,200,000 men. These 
reserves were composed chiefly of men who were untrained in 
time of peace, the trained reservists having almost all left the 
depots for the Front. It had, moreover, to be noted, that out of 
these 3,200,000 men there were, according to the statistics, 
800,000 who were more than thirty-nine years of age, and weré 
therefore of only mediocre military value. Thus there remained 
2,400,000 men. Finally the category of the untrained in peace 
comprised, according to the estimates of German military authori- 
ties themselves, one quarter of inefficients. The really available re- 
serves capable of campaigning were, therefore, less than 2,000,000. 
These men comprising the 1915, 1916, and 1917 classes, called 
out in anticipation, constituted the total available resources for 
the operations during the twelve months of 1915. These resources 
might be divided into three categories. The first available at the 
middle of January 1915 numbered not more than 800,000 men. 
The second available in April numbered 500,000 men; and the 
third (classes 1916 and 1917 and untrained men of the Land- 
sturm between thirty and forty years of age) represented 700,000 
to 800,000 men. 

On the 2nd of August 1915 the Solicitor-General, in the course 
of the hearing of a case in which the Crown asked for the con- 
demnation of four Scandinavian steamers and most of their 
cargoes, upon the ground that 90 per cent. of it was contraband 
intended for enemy forces, submitted an affidavit sworn by Major 
E. T. Dillon, D.S.O., serving with the General Staff at the War 
Office, which stated that to the best of his belief the following 
might be taken as an estimate approximately correct, and prob- 
ably an under-estimate, of the number of persons now serving in 
the German Army and under the control of the German military 
authorities. 


(2) Under arms on the two fronts, in garrisons in — and 
on lines of communication . . . . -. .« 4,000,000 
(6) Training in Germany . - . +» + + « « « 750,000 
2H 2 
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(c) Casualties, including constant temporary wastage - «+ 2,000,000 
(2) On railways, all of which are used and organised specially 

for war and are under the control of the military authorities 750,000 
(e) At Krupps’ arsenals and factories concerned in the manu- 

facture of munitions of war, at alow estimate. . . 750,000 
(1) In coal mines, factories concerned in the making of army 

boots and clothing and other articles necessary for the 

equipment and provisioning of the army . . .  . 2,000,000 


Total el Nac neg ‘ . z c ‘ - 10,250,000 


In reply to an inquiry from the President as to what period 
the estimate of the casualties referred to, the Solicitor-General 
stated ‘To any period—six months ago, or even to-morrow.’ 

The affidavit continued : 


From information in my possession it appears that separation allow- 
ances are issued by the German Government to the wives, children, and 
other dependents of non-commissioned officers and men on active service 
at the rate for a wife of 9 marks (about 8s. 74d.) per month from March 
to October, and at least 12 marks (about 11s. 6d.) per month for the 
rest of the year, and for each child or dependent of at least 6 marks 
(5s. 9d.) per month. A supply of flour, potatoes, and fuel may be issued 
partly in lieu of money. 


The Solicitor-General said that the population of Germany 
was 65,000,000 to 70,000,000, and 20,000,000 were, and the 
remainder might be in the last resource, absolutely dependent 
upon the State for their rations. When you had a Government 
which had undertaken the responsibility of 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
soldiers, and which had in its employment some 2,500,000 or 
3,000,000 other persons, you started with the enormous figures 
of 10,000,000, which meant that one seventh part of the food 
supplies alone must be intended for Government employees. To 
be added to those figures was probably double the number of 
dependents. 

It is important to arrive at a clear understanding as to the 
German casualties. The Berne correspondent of the Morning 
Post telegraphed on the 8th of August that the latest German 
casualty lists gave the total losses for Prussia as amounting to 
1,641,569, and for Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg at 537,114. 
This does not include losses in the navy nor the prisoners of war 
in Germany’s lost colonies. It is well known that the Prussian 
casualty lists are not brought up to date, and the lists referred 
to do not include the recent enormous losses in Poland. It is also 
practically certain that they are considerably below the actual 
losses. They do not include the cases of nerves and sickness, 
and the percentage of the total that are constantly sick may be 
estimated at 5 per cent., or say 200,000 men. 

In the case of France we know from the official appeal issued 
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by the French Relief Society that the French casualties from 
the beginning of the War up to the 1st of June 1915 amounted 
to 1,400,000, of whom 400,000 were killed, 700,000 wounded, 
and 300,000 were prisoners or missing. For an average war 
establishment of 3,000,000 men this gives a loss ratio at the 
rate of about 56 per cent. per annum. 

In the case of our own Army we know that the casualties 
from the 22nd of August up to the 18th of July 1915 amounted to 
329,895. For an average war establishment in the fighting areas 
during the whole twelve months of say 500,000 men this gives a 
loss ratio at the rate of about 66 per cent. per annum. We 
know that 60 per cent. of our wounded return to the Front, and 
this would bring our net casualties down to 214,000, but to these 
must be added the cases of nerves and sickness, neither of which 
are included in the casualties, and altogether it would appear 
reasonable to assume that our loss ratio works out at about 60 per 
cent. of our average forces in the fighting areas. 

From the figures quoted by the Solicitor-General in the 
affidavit referred to above, and the figures as to the German forces 
contained in the French Official Review of the first six months 
of the War, it may be maintained that the average strength of 
the fighting forces of Germany in the past twelve months has 
been about 4,000,000 to 4,500,000 men. But Germany has made 
@ more intensive use of her fighting forces than any other belli- 
gerent, and her losses must have been correspondingly greater. 
On the whole I am inclined to the view that her loss ratio has 
been at least 75 per cent. per annum. On an average force of 
4,000,000 this would represent 3,000,000 casualties, and this esti- 
mate is supported by the figures contained in the Prussian official 
casualty lists. 

Summarising the conclusions arrived at above, it may be said 
that between the end of July and the 31st of December 1914 
Germany placed in the fighting line about 4,800,000 troops. Her 
losses up to the 3lst of December 1914 were 1,300,000 troops. 
Between the 1st of January 1915 and the 15th of July 1915 she 
added 1,400,000 troops to those in the fighting line and 800,000 to 
those in training, and her losses between the Ist of January 
and the 3lst of July 1915 amounted to 1,700,000, leaving her 
now with about 3,200,000 troops on both fronts and about 800,000 
in the depots and in training. Her total forces, trained and in 
training, are therefore 4,000,000 troops. 

If the total number of trained and untrained men of the 
German army available at the beginning of the War be estimated 
at 9,500,000, the position to-day may be roughly summarised as 
follows : 
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Total number called up from end July 1914 to July 31, 1915 7,000,000 





Casualties and constant temporary wastage . . .  . 3,000,000 
Force available at end of July 1915 . ; : : 3 - 4,000,000 
Number of men still to be called up - . . 5 - 2,500,000 


The casualties of the German army are now running at the 
rate of 260,000 per month; Germany could therefore continue 
fighting on the present scale for about nine or ten months longer 
so far as her reserves of men are concerned. 

But it must be borne in mind that Germany’s ability to con- 
tinue the struggle depends as much upon her supplies of war 
materials and foodstuffs and credit as it does upon men. 

Austria-Hungary began the War with a field army of 900,000 
men and a reserve of trained men amounting to over 
2,000,000, all of whom were speedily called up. Her reserves 
of untrained men of military age amounted to 4,500,000, of 
whom say 500,000 were unfit for service. Between the end of 
July 1914 and the middle of July 1915 Austria-Hungary called 
up at least 2,500,000 of her untrained reserves and incorporated 
them in her field forces after they had been trained, making the 
total number of men called up about 5,500,000. Her losses in 
Galicia, Poland, Serbia, and on the Italian front have been 
enormous. A French estimate made before the recent fighting in 
Poland placed the Austrian losses at 2,565,000 and the wastage 
of officers at 40,000. I am inclined to the view that the total 
casualties up to the end of July amounted to not less than 
2,500,000. On an average war establishment of 4,000,000 men 
this indicates a loss at the rate of about 60 per cent. per annum. 

Assuming the above figures to be approximately correct, the 
position of the Austro-Hungarian forces is now as follows : 





Total forces called up... - + « 5,500,000 

Casualties including constant temporary wastage - «+  « 2,500,000 
Forces now available including troops in om and 

in reserve ° - + 3,000,000 

Untrained men of military age not yet called up, say - 1,500,000 


Upon the basis of the above figures it would appear that so 
far as the wastage of men is concerned Austria-Hungary could 
still continue fighting for another seven or eight months. 

The position of German agriculture immediately before, and 
during the continuance of, the War is naturally a matter of 
great importance. Although the transformation of Germany 
from an agricultural to a manufacturing country has in recent 
years been proceeding at a rapid pace, 28 per cent. of the entire 
population are still dependent upon agriculture. At the Census 
of 1907 9,883,300 persons were employed in that industry, and 
with their dependents they numbered 17,681,200, or 28.5,per cent. 
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of the entire population. 
agriculture in the United Kingdom in 1911 was 1,926,000.) 
Germany has a total area of 133,585,000 acres, of which 
78,632,000 acres are cultivated, while the United Kingdom has 
a total area of 77,721,000 acres, of which 46,926,000 acres are 
cultivated. In Germany 35,000,000 acres are devoted to corn 
crops, as compared with only 8,265,000 acres in the case of the 
United Kingdom. The cultivation of potatoes takes up 8,200,000 
acres in Germany, and only 1,175,000 acres in the United 
Kingdom. The foregoing figures show clearly the magnitude of 
the agricultural industry of Germany in relation to that of the 
United Kingdom, and this preponderance of German agriculture 
is emphasised by the following figures relating to the number 


of live stock : 
Number of Live Stock.2 Year 1912. 


Germany United Kingdom 
Cattle ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 20,182,000 11,914,000 
Sheep : P : 3 . 5,803,000 28,967,000 
Goats . 5 ‘ 3 ; . 38,410,000 a 
Mn « ww = 2 3,992,000 
Horses . 4 ; : . 4,523,000 1,994,000 


The harvest of 1913 was an excellent one in Germany; the 
following figures show the amounts actually harvested : Wheat, 
4,655,000 tons ; rye, 12,222,000 tons ; barley, 3,673,000 tons ; oats, 
9,718,000 tons; potatoes, 54,121,000 tons. The beet crop was 
estimated to have amounted to 16,725,000 tons, from which 
2,646,700 tons of sugar were extracted. There are no authentic 
estimates as to the value of the total agricultural production of 
Germany, but one of the Central Boards of Agriculture formulated 
the following estimates as to the value of certain agricultural 
products for the year 1912—viz. : 


£ 
Whestamdrye . . . . .- « »« - Gee 
Cattle, pigs, &c. ek ae re ee nn 
Milk, cheese, butter, &.. . . . ~~ ~ 187,500,000 ° 
Total F bs lars ig Mane  ccane —». at a ee 


If we add to this aggregate the value of potatoes, say 
120,000,0001., barley and oats 40,000,0001., sugar 46,000,0001., 
hay and miscellaneous, including poultry, vegetables, etc., say, 
117,000 ,0001., we arrive at a gross total of 800,000,000. This 
method of computation is open to the objection that by taking the 
fodder crops, and also the meat and milk, which are the products 
obtained by consuming these fodder crops, there is a serious 
duplication. The net value of the agricultural production of 
Germany cannot be estimated at more than 650,000,0001. The 


? The above figures have been taken from the Statistical Abstract for Foreign 


(The number of persons employed in 
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annual sale of produce from the farms of the United Kingdom, ag i 

ascertained in the special inquiries made by the Board of Agricul- f 

ture and the Irish Department in 1908, was as follows : t 

£ 

England and Wales. . . . . =. . 127,650,000 : 
... Sere See 

ae cs te ee ee oe ea 0 

Ee ee : 

This amount is equivalent to about 97/. per person employed st 
in the industry. 

An interesting study on Germany’s food supplies was pub- pe 
lished earlier in the year (Die Deutsche Volksernahrung und der 6] 
Englische Aushungerungsplan). It represents the investigations sv 
and conclusions of sixteen specialists, statisticians, physiological is 
chemists, economists, geologists, professors of agriculture, and m 
others. The statistics of production, consumption, and trade fo 
represent, where not otherwise indicated, the average for the two is 
years 1912 and 1913, while the population of Germany is taken at co 
68,000,000. tw 

The principal statistical elements of the problem are as th 
follows : the 

The chief cereal crop of Germany is rye, of which it produces yie 
11,900,000 tons. Of this total it is assumed that 1,078,000 tons the 
were required for seed for the 1915 crop, and 2,708,000 tons have wh 
in previous years been fed to live stock and used by distilleries ton 
and for other industrial purposes, leaving a balance of 8,114,000 the 
tons for bread. The wheat position is by no means so favourable. 2,5 
The production was about 4,932,000 tons, including spelt. Of No 
this total 388,000 tons are required for seed, 454,000 tons have pos 
hitherto been used as food for animals, leaving about 4,090,000 tho 
tons available for breadmaking. This was hardly more than two nur 
thirds of the amount needed, hence net imports have been gat 
1,990,000 tons. An excess of 260,000 tons of wheat and rye sial 
flour was exported over and above the imports. The oats crop The 
was 9,117,000 tons, of which about 420,000 tons are available as it is 
food for the people, and from the barley crop of 3,647,000 tons stea 
about 510,000 tons were used directly as human food, the bulk of enc) 
the remainder having been used by the breweries in making beer. nun 
Besides the breweries consumed 181,000 tons of foreign malting out 
barley, while low-grade barley for feeding live stock was imported alre. 
to the amount of 2,918,000 tons (almost wholly from Russia). over 
Maize, which is not produced in Germany, was imported to the of a; 
amount of 1,030,000 tons and it is used mostly for feeding swine. Wa 
The home production of beans, peas, lentils, buckwheat, millet, nitr: 
and similar crops gives a balance of 550,000 tons available for from 

tons 





table use, after providing for the seeding anf other purposes. 
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About 550,000 tons net of these products were imported, chiefly 
for feeding the people. The net imports of rice were 138,000 
tons. By far the most important crop of Germany, both in bulk 
and in value, is the potato. The yield is 52,165,000 tons, and 
notwithstanding this huge production, far greater than that of any 
other country, Germany imports 373,000 tons more than it ex- 
ports. Of the home potato crop 6,754,000 tons were used as seed, 
81,788,000 fed live stock or was consumed industrially (alcohol, 
starch), only 13,623,000 tons were consumed by the people. 

The consumption of meat in Germany in 1912 averaged 98 lb. 
per head, of which only 5.5 lb. represented imported meats ; 
61 per cent. of the meat consumed in Germamty consists of 
swine flesh. Comparatively little beef and very little mutton 
is eaten in Germany. On the whole, having regard to the 
magnitude of the wheat crops of Germany, her reserves of 
foodstuffs, and to her enormous stock of pigs, cattle, etc., it 
is not surprising that so far Germany has been able to over- 
come her difficulties as to foodstuffs; but German agricul- 
ture has been carried on under very different conditions during 
the past twelve months from those which obtained while 
the 1912 and 1913 harvests were being gathered in. (The 
yield of the harvest for 1914 was considerably less favourable 
than in the two previous years. The main figures were 
wheat, 3,971,995 tons; rye, 10,426,718 tons; barley, 3,137,983 
tons; oats, 9,038,185 tons; and potatoes, 45,569,559 tons.) In 
the first place it may be estimated that about 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000 agricultural workers had been called to the Colours. 
No doubt steps had been taken to replace these men as far as 
possible by women, but the substitutes cannot be as efficient as 
those who have been called away. Under peace conditions the 
number of agricultural workers in Germany is insufficient to 
gather the harvests, and about 600,000 foreigners (mostly Rus- 
sians, Austrians, and Italians) are brought in for the purpose. 
The service of these men will not be available during the War, but 
it is possible that the prisoners of war are being used in their 
stead. Then we must take into consideration the loss of effici- 
ency caused by the withdrawal from agriculture of an enormous 
number of horses (it may be assumed that about 1,500,000 horses 
out of a total of 4,500,000 have been taken for military purposes 
already), together with a vast amount of motor transport ; more- 
over the railways and the general machinery for the distribution 
of agricultural produce are all disorganised in consequence of the 
War. Again the War has rendered the importation of Chilian 
nitrate impossible, and a further loss of production must follow 
from the restriction of the supply of fertilisers (about 6,000,000 
tons of commercial fertilisers were consumed in 1910). 
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In 1912, Arthur von Gwinner, the President of the Deutsche 
Bank, wrote as follows in Nord und Siid : 

We are producing in our own country, even in good years, sufficient 
food for six days of the week only. Even if we could do without coffee, 
tea, petroleum, silk, cotton, etc., there would remain the task of importing 
cereals and other necessaries of life for one-seventh of the German popula- 
tion, that is for 9,000,000 people. 


Notwithstanding all the optimistic statements which have 
been made to the contrary, I am convinced that Germany is 
already in a grave position in the matter of her food supplies. 
The new harvest is giving cause for anxiety, and Germany’s hopes 
of a record-breaking harvest are doomed to disappointment. 
Notwithstanding planting on an unprecedented scale, German 
farmers, owing to the severe drought in May and June, are about 
to reap what has been called only ‘a fair to middling crop.’ It is 
anticipated that even with the enormous acreage to be drawn 
upon, the yield of rye, barley, wheat, oats, and maize will be 
considerably less than last year’s crop. Only potatoes will be 
available to an usually large extent. It must be remembered 
that in the spring of 1914 Germany imported huge amounts of 
grain, and that her reserve stores of other foodstuffs were un- 
usually large. She begins the second year of war with these 
reserves depleted and no prospect of renewing them from external 
sources, and she must therefore depend upon her domestic crop, 
which appears to be only an average one. If this is a true repre- 
sentation of the position, Germany will be in a desperate position 
in the matter of food supplies long before the harvest of 1916 is 
gathered in. 

Before the War Germany ranked after Great Britain as the 
second greatest trading Power in the world. For the year 1912 
Germany’s exports were valued at 484,210,000I., and her imports 
at 578,505,0001. The question as to the effect which the War is 
exercising upon the foreign trade of Germany is naturally one of 
the first importance. It is desirable in the first place to distin- 
guish, as far as possible, between the seaborne trade and the land 
trade of that country. In 1890 the German Customs authorities 
ceased to publish statistics as to how much of her external trade is 
carried on by sea, but it is possible to arrive at the approximate 
amount by deducting from the total of German trade the amount 
carried on with those countries whose land frontiers march with 
the frontiers of Germany, and also her trade with certain other 
European countries—e.g. Italy, Roumania, Turkey, etc. A large 
part of Germany’s trade with Russia passes across the Baltic, but 
for our present purposes it will be convenient to treat the Russian 
trade as land-borne. Applying the above methods to the trade 
returns for 1912, we arrive at the following results—viz. : 
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German Foreign Trade. Year 1912 (Special Trade). 


| By Sea | By Land Total 
Imports | 301,490,000 | 233,380,000 | 534,870,000 
Exports . . . .| 193,470,000 | 254,370,000 | 447,840,000 
Total . | 494,960,000 | 494,960,000 | 487,750,000 | 982,710,000 


In 1912, therefore, approximately one half of Germany’s foreign 
trade was carried by sea. 

In the same year the total tonnage of shipping engaged in 
foreign trade entered and cleared from German ports was 
51,065,000 tons, of which 25,109,000 tons was foreign (princi- 
pally British) shipping. Practically one half of the foreign trade 
of Germany was, therefore, carried in foreign ships. When the 
War broke out Germany possessed 2090 steamships having a 
gross tonnage of 5,134,720. Eighty of those steamships have 
been captured, 166 are detained in British or Allied ports, 646 are 
seeking refuge in neutral ports, and 329 are in German ports, 
making the total tonnage unavailable for various causes 4,584,926 
tons. The tonnage of the German vessels plying or unaccounted 
for is only 549,794 tons, or little more than 10 per cent. of the 
fleet which was in operation at the end of July 1914. 

We are now in a position to consider what proportion of the 
total foreign trade of Germany will be lost to her during the War. 
In the first place she will lose her trade by land with those 
European countries with which she is at war, namely : 


German Trade. Year 1912. 














Country Imports Exports | Total 
, 4 ane Tagrnr ~ oe | ana 
| France . : , . - 27, 600, 000 34,470,000 62,070,000 000 | 
Russia . J : : ; 78,240,000 | 38,160,000 116,400,000 
| Belgium .-. ; " * 19,300 000 | 24,660,000 43,960,000 
| British Empire . \ ? 99,740,000 | 75,150,000 174,890,000 
Japan... ; : «| 2,100,000 | 5,530,000 | 7,630,000 
| ee ee ee ee 
Total. . . . | 226,980,000 | 177,970,000 404,950,000 








Germany’s trade with the five Powers with which she is at 
war represented, in 1912, 42 per cent. of her total imports and 
40 per cent. of her total exports. This trade will be entirely lost 
to her during the War. But Germany will lose, in addition, a 
very large proportion of her overseas trade with neutral countries, 
which amounted in 1912 to 196,615,000/. in exports and 
186,740,000/. in imports. This would leave her mainly dependent 
upon her trade with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, Greece, and 
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Bulgaria, which, including Italy, amounted in the aggregate in 
1912 to 173,255,0001. of exports and 121,150,000/. of imports, 
But Germany cannot even depend upon being able to maintain her 
trade with these countries because of their diminished purchasing 
power and the general trade disturbance and dislocation caused by 
the War. No doubt the exchange of goods (particularly Ger- 
many’s imports) with Holland, Denmark, and possibly Sweden 
and Norway will be increased materially ; and Germany’s trade 
with Switzerland may possibly be maintained, but her trade with 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey must fall off to an enormous extent. 
It is a curious fact that Germany and Italy have not yet declared 
war, and in these calculations I have not included Italy among 
the Powers with whom Germany is at war, although since the end 
of May there has been a complete suspension of trade between 
the two countries. 

Assuming that Germany is able to maintain her trade with 
the neutral European Powers, her position on the basis of the 
figures for 1912 would be as follows : 





---- | Imports Exports Total 





| Loss of trade with countries £ £ £ 
with which she is at war | 226,980,000 | 177,970,000 404,950,000 | 
Loss of trade with overseas | 





| 
| 
neutral Powers . - | 186,740,000 | 196,615,000 383,355,000 | 
Total . ‘: < . | 413,720,000 374,585,000 788,305,000 | 


In other words, Germany has lost four fifths of her foreign 
trade. 

The present position with regard to Germany’s supplies of 
war materials is obscure, but the compulsory notification of 
copper and rubber held by the German people and the confisca- 
tion of chemicals are significant. The following table shows the 
consumption of certain indispensable commodities in Germany in 
1912, together with the German production : 


German Production German Consumption before the War 
Saltpetre . . Nil 785,000 tons per ann. 
Rubber > . Nil 224,000 __—s—~«, ‘a 
Petroleum .  . 125,000 tons per ann. 1,100,000 __,, 9 
Copper > - 86000 , Ws 224,000 _ _—s«, as 


In a very interesting article which appeared in The Times of 
February 9 last a well-informed writer estimated that the war 
consumption of copper by Germany and Austria-Hungary was 
running at the rate of about 112,000 tons per annum. In time 
of peace Germany produces on an average 26,000 tons of copper 
per annum. The writer assumed that Germany’s output might 
be increased to 36,000 tons, and, adding 4000 tons for the pro- 
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duction of Austria-Hungary, he arrived at a total production 
within the two Empires of 40,000 tons, leaving a deficiency of 
72,000 tons. The recent legislation requiring a return of all the 
copper utensils possessed by the German people appears to sup- 
port the conclusion of the writer referred to above which was 
worded as follows: ‘If, while the consumption of copper in- 
creases, England and France keep the police of the sea with the 
utmost vigilance so that no copper at all can reach Germany and 
Austria, the fate of both Empires seems certain.’ The position 
of Germany in the matter of cotton supplies is also becoming a 
perilous one. The huge stocks which were held at the beginning 
of the War and the large purchases which were made from 
Italy, Denmark, and Holland appear to be approaching exhaus- 
tion, and the measures which have recently been taken to prevent 
the importation of cotton into Germany, including the Allies’ 
declaration that cotton is absolute contraband, will probably be 
more effective than a good many people in this country are in- 
clined to believe. At any rate even the most pessimistic persons 
must admit that while the supplies of munitions of war of the 
Allied Powers will tend to increase rapidly, those of the Central 
Powers can only be maintained by the most desperate expedients 
and must in time become exhausted. 

In the case of a very large, rich, and highly developed agri- 
cultural and industrial community the question of the supply of 
internal credit in time of war is to a great extent a matter 
of psychology. It is a question of how much the people 
are prepared to yield up to the State in labour and in material 
wealth, and of their faith in the success of their armed forces. 
The German people have been particularly well trained and 
drilled, and they have been taught to place the most implicit con- 
fidence in the success of German arms. They have also been 
taught to believe that the enemy will pay the war bill, no matter 
how large it may grow. From a strictly business point of view 
the three wars, 1864, 1866, and 1870 were highly successful. The 
first gave Prussia a rich maritime province; the second brought 
Prussia the hegemony of the German people; and the third was 
profitable beyond all conception. The real fighting was over in 
six weeks, and it gave Germany two extremely valuable pro- 
vinces and a cash indemnity of 200,000,000I., with an expenditure 
of lives which was greatly exceeded in the last unsuccessful 
attempt to get to Calais. These three wars not only brought 
immense material gains to Germany but they increased German 
prestige throughout the world. Prussian militarism naturally 
claimed, and was accorded, the credit of these three successes, 
and its prestige among German people was raised to a height 
which British people have not yet comprehended. 
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For forty-four years Germany devoted the whole of her 
national energies to intensive preparation’ for war. She 
developed her agricultural industry on lines which have made 
her to a large extent self-supporting. She organised her national 
finances, her currency and her banking systems in such a manner 
as would enable her to finance a great war with the minimum 
of economic disturbance. While commercial and financial Ger- 
many was organising for war the military and naval forces were 
also being organised in the same comprehensive and methodical 
way. ‘The completeness and immensity of the German prepara- 
tions for war naturally gave the German people a feeling of 
absolute confidence both in their ability to finance the War and 
in the success of their arms. But the German military plans were 
based upon the assumption that the War would be a short one, 
and that in any event its duration could not exceed twelve or 
fifteen months. The whole scheme of German war finance is 
based upon the complete and speedy success of German arms, 
but there is now no prospect of this being realised. 

At the end of twelve months of war the Central Powers find 
themselves in the following position : 


(a) They have occupied 70,000 square miles of enemy territory. 
(b) They have captured 7000 to 8000 guns and 2000 to 3000 machine 


guns. 
(c) They claim to have captured 1,695,000 prisoners of war (in all 


probability a great number of civilians are included in this total). 
(d) They have inflicted losses upon the enemy aggregating about 
5,800,000 men, including prisoners of war. 


On the other hand, the Central Powers 
(a) Have lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners at least 5,700,000 men. 
(b) They have lost the greater part of their Colonial Empire aggregating 


1,000,000 square miles. 
(c) They have lost their entire Overseas commerce. 


We know the distress and agony of mind caused in our own 
immediate circles by the death and maiming of our loved ones. 
We also know that the British losses up to July 18 aggregated 
329,895. Allowing for the difference between the population of 
the German Empire and that of the United Kingdom with the 
Overseas Dominions, the German losses are about eight times 
as large as the British. It is impossible to believe that these 
frightful losses are not having a terrifying effect upon the mind of 
the German people. They are learning in blood and in tears that 
war is bad business. In addition to the loss of 3,000,000 men and 
the destruction of her Colonial Empire Germany has pretty well 
used up the war material accumulated during the past forty years. 
She has added already 1,000,000,000/. to her national debt. She 
has aroused against her the active and abiding hatred, so far as 
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this generation is concerned, of nearly one third of the people of 
the world. This hatred is certain to find expression in the 
restriction of future trade with Germany. Above all, the Central 
Powers, after making all these sacrifices and incurring such 
frightful losses, have not been able to obtain a decision in any 
theatre of the War, and they find ringed around their frontiers 
many millions more armed men and better equipped men than 
they had to contend with at the end of the first month of the War. 

The prolongation of the War through another winter will 
destroy Prussian militarism. Germany’s supplies of raw materials 
for her manufactures are approaching exhaustion at the same time 
that her supplies of certain indispensable war materials are run- 
ning out. Her reserves of men of military age are also within 
sight of exhaustion. When the facts of the situation are realised 
by the great mass of the German people the whole economic 
fabric, which is based upon belief in the success of German arms, 
will collapse, the war spirit of the German people will be broken, 
and there will be an economic upheaval in Germany such as the 
world has never witnessed. 

The rulers of Germany are not fools. They recognise ‘the 
danger of her position. They are past masters of the game of 
‘bluff,’ and they are trying to ‘ bluff’ the world. They know 
that it would be against the interests of ‘High Finance’ that 
Germany should be crushed, because many profitable channels 
of intercourse between the different countries of the world would 
be eliminated. For these reasons I am convinced that ‘ High 
Finance’ will exert all its influence to prevent Germany from 
being completely crushed. 

In order to show the suffering and destruction which Prussian 
militarism has already brought upon the world I have prepared 
the two following tables. The first shows the estimated number 
of killed, wounded, and missing including prisoners, in the first 
twelve months of the War, and the second table shows the losses 
and destruction in terms of money during the same period : 


Allied Powers. e 


Missing and | 
Killed Wounded | Prisoners | Total 








Rusia . . . . . | 900,000 | 1,600,000 | 1,000,000 | 3,500,000 |, 
France . . . . .| 400,000] 700,000} 300,000 | 1,400,000 
Great Britain . . .| 69,713! 196,994!  63,188| 329,895 
" 47,000 | 160,000! 40,000 | 247,000 
64,000 | 112,000| 40,000 | 216,000 
| "60,000 





Total for Allies . . | 1,480,713 | 2,768,994 | 1,443,188 | 5,752,895 








* Figures based on Official Appeal of the French Relief Society. 
* Official figures, including Navy Lists, August 22, 1914—July 18, 1915. 
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C.ntral Powers 











Power Killea | Woundea | Mpstogen¢) Total | 

Ses SSK = ee) | 

Germany . . : . | 900,000 | 1,800,000 400,000 | 3,100,000 

| Austria-Hungary . . . 600,000 | 1,100,000 800,C00 | 2,500,000 
Turkey . . . . .|{ 46,000| 100,000} 30,000 | 176, 00 
Total . | 1,546,000 | 3,000,000 | 1,230,000 | 5,776,000 
pT, GR Bape GER: 

Grand Total = . | 3,026,713 | 5,768,994 2,673,188 11,528,895 








Direct and Indirect Cost of War July 31, 1914, to July 31, 1915.° 
(In thousands of £’s, 000’s omitted.) 


Loss of 





| 


























Eapondi- Destruction yer Production Total 
Power | "ture of of o and other ” 
| Governmens | Property | Human Life Losses 
| £ £ £ £ e | 
Belgium , : 36,500 | 250,000 40,000 | 200,000 526,500 | 
France . ‘ 568,900 | 160,000 348,000 625,000 | 1,701,900 | 
Russia ... ; 600,000 | 100,000 404,000 | 400,000 | 1,504,000 
iy 2Ot«pCi‘(‘(<(wsé‘iswLltitr OTC — | 200,000] 453,000 
British Empire - | 700,000 _ 300,000 | 250,000 | 1,250,000 | 
Total -  « | 2,158,400 | 510,000 1,092,000 | 1,675,000 5,435,400 | 
Austria-Hungary . 562,000 | 100,000 435,000 | 600,000 1,697,000 | 
Germany - | 1,026,000 — | 1,014,000 740,000 | 2,780,000 
Total . «| 1,588,000 | 100,000 | 1,449,000 | 1,340,000 | 4,477,000 | 
Grand Total, botl | 
ees ' 610,000 | 2,541,000 | 3,015,000 | 9,912,400 











pean 3,746,400 





In twelve months Prussian militarism has caused the death or 
maiming of nearly 9,000,000 of men and the destruction of about 
10,000,000,0001. of the world’s wealth. If Germany had been 
the winner of this war she would have known how to make the 
losers pay. The question which it is very much in the power of 
the British people to decide is whether Germany is to be pun- 
ished or whether she is to be allowed to escape the penalty of her 
crime agwinst the world because her punishment cannot be accom- 
plished without inflicting further enormous losses upon certain 
great financial interests. It is our duty to sweep aside all influ- 
ences and considerations which stand in the way of the destruction 
of Prussian militarism. At an immense cost we have trans- 
formed our industrial organisation from a commercial basis to a 
war basis, and we are only just beginning to reap the full benefit 
of this tremendous effort. 


* Vide paper on ‘The Cost of the War’ read before the Royal Statistical 
Society March 17, 1915. 
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Our greatest danger now is that we may allow ourselves to 
be ‘ bluffed ’’ into a premature and inconclusive peace. We hold 
the winning position, and all we have to do is to stand fast with 
our Allies. The great bulk of the British people have not the 
remotest idea of the strength and ramifications of German finan- 
cial interests throughout the world, and particularly in this 
country and in the United States. The veil is lifted to some 
extent from time to time when cases come before the Courts 
which show the German control of companies trading in this { 
country under British names. The public also know that the 
Public Trustee has been appointed the custodian of property to 
the amount of 100,000,000/. belonging to alien enemies in this 
country. 

But this figure, large as it is, gives a wholly inadequate idea 
of the extent of the German financial interest in this country. 
The financial relations of the City of London with Berlin, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and other German cities were of enormous 
extent before the War, and the business was very profitable to 
both parties, but before the British people allow the resumption of 
financial intercourse with Germany they would, I believe, be well 
advised to demand the appointment of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to inquire upon the following, inter alia, points : 


A SR PE Sine 1 


ssoocs 


(1) The extent and ramifications of German direct and indirect financial 
interests in the United Kingdom. 

(2) The extent to which these interests facilitated Germany’s financial 
preparations for war. 

(3) The nature and extent of German financial operations on the London 
Stock Exchange and on the London Money Market immediately before 
the outbreak of war and their influence on the movement of gold to Ger- 
or many through direct and indirect channels. 

(4) The extent to which German financial interests are traceable in 


BBS 8.28 | 


e: 


we 


* the forthcoming movement in favour of the conclusion of an early peace. 

It will be recalled that at the general meeting of the share- 
ini holders of the London City and Midland Bank which was held 
e on the 29th of January last, Sir Edward Holden, the Chairman, 
om stated that ‘ On the 18th of July last the Dresdner Bank caused 
in a great commotion by selling its securities and by advising its 
iu- clients to sell their securities. This was recognised as the first 
a: semi-official intimation of a probable European conflagration.’ 
od I cannot help thinking that Sir William Plender, the Official 
Re Supervisor of the Deutsche Bank and the Dresdner Bank, might 


ofit be able to give some illuminating evidence from the documents 

telating to those banks which are in his possession, as to the part 

which certain financial houses having offices in London played, 

consciously or unconsciously, in the great attempt which there is 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 463 21 
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reason to believe Germany made in July 1914 to destroy, or at 
least paralyse, British credit. 

If the fears I have expressed are well grounded German 
influence will make itself felt as insidiously and secretly as 
possible through the same channels, and the only effective 
weapon against this influence is publicity or the threat of pub- 
licity. It will be of no avail to have such an inquiry as I suggest 
after the War. The lines of economic development will then 
have been determined, and there would be an overwhelming dis- 
position to hush matters up. Now is the time for such an inquiry 
while the material is available, and our future economic policy 
is still capable of remoulding into different channels. I also 
believe that our Allies would obtain some illuminating informa- 
tion if they held similar inquiries with regard to the methods 
adopted in connexion with the German policy of ‘ economic 
penetration ’ in their respective countries. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have read the interesting 
statement as to the strength and losses of the German army 
which appeared in the Press on the 25th of August. So far as the 
number of troops on both fronts is concerned, the estimate is in 
complete agreement with my own conclusions; but I cannot 
accept the estimate of the German losses as even approximately 
correct. 


EpGarR CRAMMOND. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


(I) 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN TRIBUNAL 


BerorE describing briefly the proposal to establish an Anglo- 
American Tribunal in Prize cases, I may state the object in 
view and the advantages to be gained by its establishment. 
In the discussions between neutrals and _ belligerents—rarely 
in any previous wars more frequent and, on the whole, never 
more amicable in tone than in this—and especially in the diplo- 
matic correspondence between this country and the United 
States, emerge three very different conceptions of the relations of 
belligerents to neutrals. Every day these differences become more 
pronounced. It is well to look them in the face; it is the first 
step to their removal or diminution. Stated as fairly as I can 
state them, the different conceptions or the positions taken up 
are these : 

‘As belligerents we must have at sea an absolutely free hand. 
Our enemy ‘‘cannot buckle his distempered cause within the 
belt of rule.’’ He is bound by no restrictions. Neither can we 
be. So let us put aside the Declaration of Paris as well as that 
of London and all the impedimenta of a dead jurisprudence when- 
ever they prove embarrassing. Let us cut off from Germany all 
supplies which we can by any means exclude. This is no ordinary 
war, and ordinary or old-world rules are not made for it’— 
a statement of what may be called Juridical Anarchy. 

A second view of the rights of belligerents may be thus de- 
scribed: ‘The rules which were evolved in the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth century were framed with regard 
to circumstances wholly different from those now existing and 
modes of warfare wholly unlike the present. To conform strictly 
to those rules would give an unfair advantage to our enemies, who 
do not observe them. But of a violation of them, neutrals may 
justly complain. Therefore we must pay compensation. We 
must do what interest imperatively dictates, subject to payment 
495 212 
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of damages and the offer of an apology ’—a statement of what may 
be called Mitigated Illegality. 

A third view is much to this effect : ‘ Abiding by the old rules 
and precedents, let us apply their spirit rather than letter ; adapt- 
ing them to altered circumstances and to a war in which the 
operations and the weapons employed differ greatly from those 
of past times.’ This view—recently put forward by our Govern. 
ment in various despatches—accords with the development of our 
common law, and may be called Evolutionary Jurisprudence, 
It is the view of those who, indignant at the violation of such 
rules by Germany, would fain have England free from reproach, 
who prize her good name, who do not lightly regard the enmity 
of neutrals, who would not give offence to the United States 
and create difficulties with them by infringing rules which they 
and we alike acknowledge. In these remarks it is assumed to 
be the only legitimate view. 

In every maritime war these conflicting conceptions have 
appeared, and they have always led to some new development in 
accordance with the interests of maritime Powers; for example, 
to ‘the rule of 1756’ and the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage.’ 
Each State, it may be added, has favoured one form of develop- 
ment when it was a belligerent and another when it was a 
neutral ; and the hardest task of Foreign Ministers or Secretaries 
of State has been to square in new circumstances their latest 
words or actions with those of their predecessors." Even judges 
have unconsciously been the exponents of different doctrines at 
different times. Thus it is difficult to reconcile the cosmopolitan 
sentiments of Sir William Scott in 1799, in the best Aufkldrung 
spirit of the eighteenth century, professing to administer ‘ the 
conventional law of mankind’ and ‘a law that has no locality,’ 
with? the same judge’s remarks * in 1811, obliged to justify the 
Orders in Council embodying rules not ‘conformable to the usage 
and practice of nations.’ 

? Cotton is a case in point. It was declared contraband by the Russian 
Government in the Russo-Japanese War. They did so on much the same ground 
as that put forward to-day, viz. : that raw cotton was used in the manufacture 
of explosives, and that it was impossible to distinguish between consignments 
for that purpose and those intended for ordinary pacific purposes. The 
Vladivostock Prize Court declared in the Calchas Case cotton to be contraband, 
a decision approved by the Russian Supreme Court. But the United States 
protested against this. So did England and Japan. It has been stated by 
Hall and other writers that the United States in the Civil War treated cotton 
as contraband. This is inaccurate. No Court of the United States has held it 
to be either absolute or conditional contraband. It is true that the word 
‘contraband’ came to be used loosely during the Civil War. Cotton seized 


within the Southern States by the Federal] troops was confiscated as ‘ contra- 
band.’ General Butler even described the escaped or captured slaves as 


‘contraband.’ — 
2 See the Flad Oyen, 1 Rob, 134, and the Maria, 1 Rob, 340. 


* See the Fox, Edwards Reports, p. 311. 
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All the theories or conceptions which I have briefly stated 
agree in emphasising the differences between this War and its 
predecessors in regard to neutrality. New problems demanding 
new solutions are presented. In regard to contraband there is to 
@ degree unknown before confusion between articles used for 
civil purposes and for military and naval. Cotton, for example, 
may be used for making explosives or garments; and it may 
be impossible to say as to a particular consignment whether 
it will be worked up into shells or shirting. The fact of ‘ hostile 
destination ’—an essential of contraband—was generally tolerably 
clear when neutral ports were not, or were only rarely, the half- 
way houses between the neutral manufacturer or producer and 
the belligerent consumer. ‘The doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ 
having once been admitted, there was introduced with it a highly 
speculative and uncertain element. Who could say what is the 
‘ulterior destination ’ without taking into account circumstances 
or facts upon which the ship’s documents might throw no light? 
With the introduction of the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyage’ has 
come necessarily a change also in the evidence admitted by Prize 
Courts. ‘Tio determine whether a cargo of provisions, for ex- 
ample, is ‘ destined ’ for the civil or for the military part of the 
population, a Judge may have to receive evidence as to the civil 
and military population of the belligerent country, as was done the 
other day in what is known as the American Meat Packers’ case. 

These facts may help to make clear the object of the proposal 
to create an Anglo-American tribunal. They show that we are 
confronted with serious difficulties with neutrals which ought, 
if possible, to be promptly dealt with. Since last September 
the Prize Court has given a number of decisions affecting neutrals 
—owners of ships and cargoes, bankers who have made advances, 
unpaid consignors, etc. Not only has the Prize Court 
proved itself worthy of its high traditions; it has sought 
in some of its decisions to press as little as possible upon 
neutrals. But it is to be assumed that unsuccessful neutral 
claimants will not regard themselves bound by the decisions 
either of the Prize Court or of the Judicial Committee, particularly 
when they are based upon Orders in Council of the nature of 
measures of reprisals in consequence of the illegal acts of Ger- 
many. ‘ We neutrals,’ it will be said, ‘ought not to suffer for 
her misdeeds. We cannot recognise the validity of such Orders.’ 
There will be thus a situation similar to that which existed in 
1794 and again in 1871. Our Prize Courts having in the course 
of the war with France condemned or justified the detention of 
American vessels as their owners alleged illegally, their claims 
were in the former year referred to a mixed tribunal under 
Article VII. of the Jay Treaty, and were settled amicably. A 
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similar procedure was followed, and with the like result, under Th 
the Washington Treaty of 1871 in the case of British claims cre 
against the United States. els 
Both countries have admitted that, though the decisions of net 
Prize Courts are effectual to pass the property in ships or cargo nat 
condemned, this does not preclude claims for damages if the He 
decisions are not in accordance with international law. It is Aw 
suggested that the course taken in 1794 and 1871 should be It 
followed—with a difference to be pointed out. The proposal fay 
has found favour in some quarters in the United States. Chief du 
Justice Baldwin, one of the most eminent American lawyers, no 
in an article just published,* remarks with reference to a proposal 
of this kind, which I put forward in the Nation : wh 
The institution of an Anglo-American tribunal of the character sug- a 
gested would at once remove many natural causes of diplomatic contr. 
versy between the two nations. It would also tend to the maintenance far 
of justice in the disposition of prize causes. In the nature of things a 8al 
Court of the captor ought not to have the final decision upon a question up 
of international law affecting the rights of its Sovereign. . . . If sucha fro 
tribunal proved to work smoothly, its decisions would win respect through. it 
out the world, and in so doing would tend to lessen occasions for diplomatic the 


difference between belligerents and neutrals during these wars and between 
all the Powers after the return of peace. | 9g) 


Sir Edward Grey ends his admirable despatch of the 31st of a 
July by reminding Dr. Page of the precedents which Ihave named | aa 
and by an offer that differences between this country and the | 4, 
United States should be referred to an International Commission. oa 
The main point unsettled is when it should sit. If such an inter- ih 
national arbitration must come sooner or later, why not sooner be 
rather than later? However tactfully and amicably diplomatic ue 


correspondence is conducted, there comes a point at which it ceases 
to be business ; and at that juncture, unless the matters in dispute 
pass at once into the calm and cool atmosphere of a Court, the 
ever-ready fomentors of mischief between this country and the 
United States, of whom the ‘ hyphenated American’ is only one 
variety, have their opportunity. There are several obvious prac- 
tical objections to referring all prize cases in the first instance 
to such a tribunal, and the precedents are against such a course.’ 


* American Journal of International Law, April, 1915, p. 302. 

* Until it has made this ascertainment (that is, until the Court of first 
instance has given its decision) provided it is not delayed, the neutral has 
not in general any cause of complaint against the belligerent nation. The 
national liability is suspended while the subject is regularly sub judice 
between captor and claimant, because it is yet undecided whether the State 
will adopt the injury or convert it from a private to a public one. But if the 
sentence is upheld ‘the neutral, from being compelled to ask redress against 
the captor, is now authorised to ask it against his nation.’ Argument of William 
Pinkney before the Board of Commissioners acting under the 7th Article of 
the Treaty of 1794 in the case of the Betsey. Life by Wheaton, p. 210. 
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There are no objections, as it seems to me, of any weight to 
creating at once such a Court and thereby proving as nothing 
else could prove our readiness to act fairly and equitably to 
neutrals. Few or none of the objections urged against the Inter- 
national Prize Court proposed by the twelfth Convention of The 
Hague in 1907 apply to a tribunal composed of English and 
American Judges administering substantially the same prize law. 
It so happens that the chief decisions which can be invoked in 
favour of belligerents’ rights are those of United States Courts 
during the Civil War ; decisions which, it may be assumed, will 
not be lightly disregarded by American lawyers. 

To the above suggestion I would add another. In the notes 
which have passed between the two Governments the United 
States Government have more than once admitted that, in the 
altered circumstances of commerce and with new forms of war- 
fare, the old rules must be somewhat modified. Mr. Bryan has 
said that ‘some of the doctrines which appear to bear harshly 
upon neutrals at the present time are analogous to, or outgrowths 
from, the policy adopted by the United States of America when 
it was belligerent.’ Could not these admissions, and others to 
the same effect which might be cited, be made the basis of an 
agreement between both countries as to the modifications re- 
quired by the change of circumstances in the old rules as to 
contraband and blockade? Could not the members of the Inter- 
national Tribunal be instructed to take account of these changes? 
Even if by the action of the Senate or otherwise the proposal 
came to nothing, an offer to create at once such a Court would 
show our desire to regularise the situation and would be the 
best answer to accusations sometimes made as to our abuse of 


naval power. 
JOHN MACDONELL. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


(IT) 


COTTON AS CONTRABAND OF WAR 


Raw cotton has been proclaimed contraband of war. I may 
therefore fill in a blank space in what I have written in my pre- 
vious articles’ with regard to the law of contraband and the 
law of blockade. It was obviously impossible while the question 
was, as it were, sub judice, to point the moral of the doctrine 
advanced in those articles—which I believe to be most sound 
doctrine—that ‘the right to blockade the enemy is in principle 
no more than the right indefinitely to extend the list of contra- 
band of war against the neutral trader,’* by a reference to the 
‘cotton question.’ But I am free to do so now. 

I must confess that the movement, of which the Proclamation 
is the outcome, in its later stages has filled me with amazement; 
more especially the way in which, the object attained, the an- 
nouncement of its issue has been received. A sigh of relief has 
gone up: ‘ At last,’ it is said, ‘ the Government has given way, 
and the step has been taken which should have been taken at 
the beginning of the War.’ There is a gratified assumption that 
those who have fought the good fight have triumphed over a 
stubborn lot of procrastinating and incompetent Ministers. 
Some even suggested, when the decision was announced, that a 
wicked Government would only make cotton ‘ provisional contra- 
band’! The leaders in the fight are so eminent that I refrain from 
applying to them the term ‘ agitators’; they are so eminent that 
I am sure they will bear with me patiently while I explain why, 
even though they appear to have accomplished it, they were trying 

1 «The Neutral Merchant : Three American Notes and the Answers,’ April 1915; 
and ‘ The Neutral Merchant and the “ Freedom of the Sea,”’ August 1915. 

? The opposite principle is that of the ‘ watertight compartments,’ to which 
reference is made later. It has Westlake’s support, whose opinion was thus 
quoted with approval by Mr. Pawley Bate in a learned article in the July 
number of the Quarterly Review: ‘No attempt to find a sound juridical 


basis for blockade has succeeded. Nothing higher than ‘‘ compromise by tacit 
international agreement ”’ can probably be found.’ 
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to shut a door that was already closed, for ‘ sweet reasonableness ° 
is an attribute of all eminence. It is not necessary now to inquire 
what were the reasons which induced the Government to refrain 
from putting cotton on the list of absolute contraband during the 
first six months of the War; it was a policy deliberately adopted 
by responsible Ministers ; whether it was the right or the wrong 
policy is not the question which the leaders of the movement 
have put in issue. By the Order in Council of the 11th of March 
a new policy was adopted which, in the opinion of the present 
Government, should have been effective to achieve what all desire 
—the prevention, by all possible legitimate means of warfare, of 
cotton reaching Germany. This was intimated in Lord Moulton’s 
answer of the 19th of March to the distinguished chemists who 
had moved in the matter; and it was more fully explained by 
Lord Robert Cecil in the House of Commons last month. It is 
that policy which has been so vehemently attacked as insufficient, 
as part of our ‘sorry record in the cotton question.’ It was con- 
tended that in spite of the far-reaching effect of the Order in 
Council it was necessary further to reinforce the powers taken 
under it by putting cotton on the list of contraband of war; and 
the Government have now done what they were asked to do. The 
criticism of the Government took two forms, one of which was 
serious. The other may be dealt with summarily. It was to 
the effect that the Order in Council ought to be revoked because 
many lawyers considered it to be contrary to international law, 
and that it should be replaced by another dealing specially with 
cotton. I have endeavoured in previous articles to show that this 
opinion of my learned brothers, if indeed they hold it, is erroneous. 
But, putting this on one side, I believe the sound and only rule 
of speech and of the pen for Englishmen while the War lasts to 
be omnia presumuntur rite esse acta. Criticism, based on 
learning or otherwise, of action taken by the Government against 
the enemy is out of place in time of war. The fact that such 
gction affects neutral traders does not justify criticism, for what- 
ever weight it may have, by so much it adds to the difficulties, 
already immense, of temperate discussion with neutral Govern- 
ments ; by so much it heartens the enemy who seeks per nefas to 
render the discussion intemperate. For the present, therefore, 
at least a judicious silence is the better and the wiser part. 

But criticism of inaction of the Government against the 
enemy stands on a different footing, and, so only that it conform 
to one condition, it is permissible. That condition is the not un- 
important one—full knowledge of all the facts. The eminent 
chemists and others who have been so vehemently urging the 
Government to make cotton contraband of war were critics of 
alleged inaction, and so far their position was unimpeachable ; 
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but, I venture with respect to ask them, did they know all the 
facts? They certainly knew one fact—that, at the time they 
approached the Government, Germany was getting too much 
cotton, and realising the intimate connexion between this and 
the ever-growing lists of casualties they were deeply stirred, as 
all of us who are condemned to sit at home at ease were deeply 
stirred when we came to understand. But emotion is apt to 
cloud clear mental vision, and we have been asked by some per- 
sons to believe that those others, men like ourselves, who form the 
National Government, having eyes yet see not the plain things 
that are going on before them. And yet those are the only men 
among us who know all the facts. The critical point, however, 
is not whether Germany has been getting too much cotton, but 
whether she has been getting it because the Government had not 
taken sufficiently strenuous measures to prevent it. This being 
assumed in the affirmative, these eminent critics further assumed 
that declaring cotton to be contraband would be more effective 
in preventing it from getting to Germany than the procedure 
authorised by the Order in Council. 

None of us know what is actually happening on the high seas 
in the area controlled by our cruiser squadrons, though the 
statistics just published by the Foreign Office somewhat lift the 
veil. We cannot, therefore, do more than consider the abstract 
question of principle, whether it was necessary to supplement the 
Order by a proclamation of contraband in order more effectually 
to prevent cotton getting through to Germany ; and it seems to 
me essential to a right understanding of the matter that we should 
consider it. Now there is one fact which I should have thought 
would at once have disposed of the whole contention of the critics 
—the Protest of the United States Government. That Protest 
declares that in the Order in Council we have gone to lengths in 
interfering with American trade (which includes trade in cotton) 
hitherto unknown to international law, more especially in stop- 
ping that trade, asserted to be ‘innocent’ but manifestly the, 
opposite, on its way to neutral countries. In all friendliness that 
Government exhorts us, among other things, to revert to the 
time-honoured practice of relying on declarations of contraband. 
It appears, therefore, that the American Government charges us 
with doing precisely what the critics condemn our Ministers for 
not doing, except by ‘a half-hearted expedient ’"—stopping ‘ in- 
nocent’ cargoes of cotton. That Government insists that the 
correct way of preventing cotton reaching the enemy is to shut 
ourselves up in those old watertight compartments of international 
law labelled ‘ contraband’ and ‘blockade.’ They want to en- 
tangle us in that incomprehensible ravel of illogic into which these 
doctrines of international law have got themselves. Paraphrased, 
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what the American Government says is this— declare a blockade, 
even though it be a ‘long-distance blockade,’ which they are 
willing to concede to be our right, and then we may stop all 
cotton going direct to German ports, though not, as the text-books 
point out, cotton going indirectly to Germany through neutral 
ports ; or, declare cotton to be contraband, and then we may stop 
it even though it passes through neutral ports. But as we had 
done neither in express terms Germany must get her ‘ innocent’ 
shipments of cotton by way of neutral and contiguous ports. 
Here, then, is the substance of the whole argument. The Judges 
of the United States, with clear-cut thought, declared, half a 
century ago, that the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages’ was the 
inevitable complement to the belligerent right of stopping muni- 
tions of war and their component substances on the high seas on 
the way to the enemy. ‘The British Government has, by the 
Order in Council, declared that doctrine equally to be the inevit- 
able complement to the more extended belligerent right of stopping 
all supplies from reaching the enemy. Thus analysed, the Ameri- 
can argument, as I venture to think, vanishes. Thus analysed, 
surely the contention of the English critics also dissolves into thin 
air. Let me state the case in a still more convincing way. The ‘ law 
of contraband ’ and the ‘ law of blockade’ are, as I have insisted, 
nothing more than convenient names for indicating different mani- 
festations of force, varying in intensity, for crushing the fighting 
life out of the enemy. The British Government has declared that 
the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages’ must apply to every such 
manifestation of force, for otherwise to strike the fatal blow would 
be only idle beating of the air. But the American fowler, spread- 
ing the net in the sight of the bird, protests that if we want the 
rights resulting from a blockade we must ‘ declare a blockade,’ a 
‘long-distance blockade,’ if we will. Now one of those ‘ juridical 
niceties’ with which Mr. Asquith declared the British Govern- 
ment would have nothing to do is this—according to the text- 
books the doctrine of ‘ continuous voyages’ does not apply to 
blockade. They are dangerous guides, those text-books, even 
though they cite decisions of Prize Courts; and this bit of false 
reasoning has found its way into the still-born Declaration of 
London. 

This, then, is the clear issue raised by the British Govern- 
ment under the Order in Council of the 11th of March for 
the judgment of any tribunal, national or international, to which 
it may hereafter be submitted, and of the world to which it is 
now submitted. And the position is, in my humble judgment, 
and in spite of the critics on our own side, unassailable. Nations, 
no more than individuals, are not to be bound by mere phrase- 
ology, especially in such a subject as this, without knowing what 
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the terms used mean. ‘ Blockade’ is a mere term, explaining 
what belligerent nations do, but not why they do it nor why 
neutrals silently acquiesce.’ It tells nothing of the right to do 
it ; on the contrary it seems, for a hundred years, to have success- 
fully blinded men by its technical conditions to the fact that the 
so-called right to declare a blockade is no more than a declaration 
of an intention by a belligerent to stop all supplies from goin 
to the enemy, and stopping them. Is it not abundantly clear 
that that intention cannot be nullified by the cleverness of the 
neutral trader in ‘darkening and disguising’ the fact that they 
are going to the enemy? ‘That, then, we have declared by the 
Order in Council to be our intention, and we have acted on it. It 
may be that, in regard to cotton, we have exercised it imperfectly; 
some neutral traders may have successfully evaded the vigilance 
of our ships. Human agencies are never quite perfect ; of all, 
even though they be official, Rostand’s philosophy is, alas, too 
true : 

Sache donc, cette triste et rassurante chose, 

Que nul, Coq du matin ou Rossignol du soir, 

N’a tout-a-fait le chant qu’il réverait d’avoir. 


But because the ingenuity of the neutral trader and his con- 
federates has, as it is said, so far greatly baffled the vigilance of 
the mightiest fleet that ever stood guard upon the sea, the critics 
of the Government protest, some of them that we should fall 
back on a lesser remedy, and some that we should use the lesser 
as well as the greater. 

Now, curiously enough, there is just one point where the 
combined operation of the laws of contraband and of blockade 
may increase our powers of seizing cotton. It follows from what 
I have said in my previous articles with reference to the 
importance of reducing both laws to a common denomination of 
language, that the reinforcement of even our ‘long-distance 
blockade’ by the addition of cotton to the list of absolute contra- 
band will enable us to seize cargoes of cotton by isolated cruisers 
before the neutral ships which carry them reach the area in 
which the cordon of cruisers is operating. If this is a valuable 
power, as to which I am sceptical, it is right that it should be 
claimed and exercised ; and it is one of the powers which result 
from the new Proclamation. I do not know, yet I feel sure, that 
the critics of the Government had not this addition to our powers 
solely in their minds; they certainly did not so formulate their 
criticism. 

But the action which the critics wanted the Government to 


* I refer in support of this statement to Westlake’s opinion, cited in the 
second footnote. 
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take has been taken; and I think the reason may not be far to 
seek. The American trader, like his Government, believes that 
there is much virtue in technical terms. He says ‘ put cotton on 
the list of absolute contraband ; I know what that means; then 
Ishall know where I am.’ I pointed out in my first article that 
the problem of the neutral trader is a very complex one, ‘for each 
belligerent as a buyer must strive to keep him in a good humour, 
but as a fighter must do all he can to thwart him.’ The cotton- 
grower of the Southern States prefers to be thwarted in this 
manner, and the British Government has humoured him. He 
prefers the risk of confiscation to the possibility of having his 
cargo returned to him if he is ‘the lawful owner thereof.’ So 
all is well. 

The comments which have appeared since the Proclamation 
was issued have laid much stress on the deterrent effect it is 
bound to have on the cotton shippers, because the Order in 
Council does not provide for confiscation of cargoes of non- 
contraband, whereas now that cotton is contraband it must be 
confiscated. Also the complaint has been revived that the Order 
in Council was loosely enforced, and it is imagined that the 
declaration of contraband will of itself ensure a stricter super- 
vision of cargoes of cotton at sea. It is difficult to follow either 
argument, even on the supposition that this latter criticism is 
justified. For the machine by which both the Order in Council 
and the contraband Proclamation must be carried out is the 
same—the Fleet. The effectiveness of this machine, the 
efficiency of the Fleet, is obviously the dominating factor of the 
situation, whether it be governed by the Order or by the Pro- 
clamation. The deterrent nature of the fact that confiscation is 
now inevitable may possibly reduce the number of cargoes of 
cotton with which the Fleet may have to deal, but the other 
fact remains, that the Fleet will deal with them whatever may be 
their number. There has been, even in responsible quarters, 
some rather confused talk to the effect that the result of the Pro- 
clamation is to ‘ improve our international legal position.’ If this 
means anything it implies an acceptance of the American argu- 
ment that the Order in Council is not warranted by international 
law. Such an argument, as I have already said, is more than in- 
opportune at the present time; those who use it would, I pre- 
sume, be pleased to see the Order in Council revoked altogether. 
I trust, on the other hand, that nothing that I have said will be 
construed to suggest that the Government in yielding to the 
clamour of the critics has issued a futile Proclamation. Yet it is 
impossible to imagine that Ministers have lost faith in the virtue 
and efficacy of the Order in Council. The Proclamation does, as 
I have shown, strengthen the position in some slight measure ; 
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but there is a well-known form of legislation often resorted to 
‘for the quieting of doubts,’ which does not give away the 
situation. Such I believe this Proclamation to be. 

But for the sake of the science of international law, in the 
preservation of which both the British and the American Govern- 
ments are profoundly interested : for the sake of that cardinal 
principle that as weapons of war increase in their power of 
destruction so must the belligerent might and right also increase, 
and new means must be found for keeping the new manifesta- 
tions of power within the old principles : for the sake of our duty 
of loyal belief that the Order in Council has devised those means 
in most legitimate fashion, let not the critics of the Government, 
learned or unlearned though they be, lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that they have won a famous victory. 

F. T. Piaaorr. 


P.S.—I take this opportunity of referring to the American 
reply to the Austrian Note which complained that the sale of 
munitions of war by United States traders to the Allies was a 
breach of neutrality on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Note was in the forcible-feeble style. It gave me 
the impression of having been written to order of the German 
Government by men who had not much belief in the soundness 
of their argument. It very clearly showed that necessity ‘ knows 
no law,’ for erroneous doctrine was assuredly never so weakly 
stated. But it gave President Wilson an occasion of finally 
disposing of the false, and of asserting the true principles of 
neutrality. It disposes also of the notion prevalent in some 
quarters, to which I referred in my previous article, that the 
President’s ‘sense of fairness’ had something to do with our 
continuing to receive munitions of war from the United States. 
The reply has not been much noticed, but it deserves transcrip- 
tion as a most masterly statement of law and policy : ‘ The prin- 
ciples of international law, the practice of nations, the national 
safety of the United States and other nations without great 
military and naval establishments, the prevention of increased 
armies and navies, the adoption of peaceful methods for the 
adjustment of international differences, and, finally, neutrality 
itself, are opposed to the prohibition by a neutral nation of the 
exportation of arms and ammunition or other munitions of war 


to belligerent Powers during the progress of the War.’ 
¥.T..3 





HOW AMERICA BECAME A NATION 
IN ARMS: 


SOME LESSONS FOR THE PRESENT CRISIS 


On the 10th of December 1914, Professor C. K. Webster stated 
in his inaugural lecture delivered before the University of 


Liverpool : 


You will look in vain for the books which can teach Englishmen the 
connection of their own country with the political life of the Continent 
during the nineteenth century. Such books cannot be improvised on the 
spur of the moment in the midst of a national crisis. . . . Few will dispute 
that the study of our diplomatic history in the past century is of real 
and immediate importance to-day. Yet the work has scarcely been begun. 
There is, for example, as yet no adequate record of the part England 
played in the great reconstruction of Europe after the Napoleonic Wars. . 
Neither Canning nor Palmerston is known to us, except by loose and 
inadequate records, 


This statement is exceedingly humiliating. It seems in- 
credible, but unfortunately it is only too true. While the art 
of vote-catching, called politics, has been assiduously studied in 
all its branches, the science of statesmanship in the broadest 
sense of the word, as I remarked in a previous article in this 
Review,’ has been completely neglected. The most important 
of all human sciences is apparently thought unworthy of study. 
It is not taught at any of the British Universities, and it is dis- 
regarded by those who strive to obtain place and power by way 
of the ballot-box. Fifty years ago the United States fought 
a gigantic war, in the course of which they became a nation in 
arms. Yet there is in the English language no adequate docu- 
mentary account of that struggle, from which the Anglo-Saxon 
democracies may derive the most necessary and the most salutary 
lessons for their guidance, lessons which should be invaluable 
to them at the present moment. The fact that the United 
States introduced conscription during the Civil War is scarcely 
known in England. In a lengthy article on conscription in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica an historical and philosophical 
account of compulsory service in France and Germany is given, 


| ¢ Frederick the Great and William the Second,’ June 1915. 
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but the fact that America introduced conscription is not even 
mentioned! Ninety-nine out of every hundred well-educated 
Englishmen ignore the means whereby the United States raised 
millions of soldiers at a time when their population was very 
much smaller than that of the United Kingdom is at present. 

The main facts and the principal documents relating to the 
American Civil War are buried deeply in the contemporary 
journals and in bulky official publications such as the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies published by the 
American Government between 1880 and 1900, a work which 
is about five times as large as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, but 
which is practically unusable because it is merely an inchoate, 
incoherent, and confusing collection of documents which lacks 
an index. In the following pages an attempt will be made to 
rescue the most important facts and documents from oblivion 
and to deduce from them the principal lessons which they supply 
to the Anglo-Saxon peoples of both hemispheres for their 
encouragement and their guidance in the present crisis. 

The American Civil War began on the 12th of April 1861, 
at 4.30 a.M., when the Southern Army commenced the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, which dominates the mouth of 
Charleston Harbour, and which was garrisoned by Union troops. 
In the Southern States secession and rebellion had been pre- 
paring, both secretly and openly, for a long time. Yet the 
United States Government had neglected making any prepara- 
tions for the inevitable struggle. President Buchanan, who was 
in office from 1857 to 1861, was well-meaning, scrupulously 
honest, kindly, but weak. He was deeply religious and philan- 
thropical, and he loved peace and his ease. He disliked trouble 
and wished to leave the settlement of the gravest problem of 
his country to the next President. Fearing to precipitate the 
struggle, he made no preparation to meet the crisis, and allowed 
the Southern forts and arsenals to be seized by the secessionists. 
Abraham Lincoln had been elected as his successor. He was 
inaugurated on the 4th of March 1861, at a moment of the 
severest tension between North and South, only five weeks before 
the cannon began to speak. He was a minority President, for 
the voting at the Presidential contest had been as follows: 

For Lincoln (Republican Party) . .  . 1,857,610 votes 
For Douglas (Democratic, non-Intervention- 
ist, Party). . . 1,365,976 ,, 


For Breckinridge (Democratic, pro-Slavery, Party) 847,953 _,, 
For Bell (Constitutional Union Party) . 590,631 __,, 


Total. . . . « 4,662,170 votes 


As at the Presidential Election of 1912, the largest American 
party had split in two and had failed to return the President. 
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Only 40 per cent. of the people had voted for Lincoln. His 
position was one of unexampled difficulty. He was a novice 
at his office, he had entered it at a moment of the gravest danger, 
he was quite inexperienced in dealing with national, as dis- 
tinguished from local affairs, he represented only a minority 
of the people, and he was surrounded by treason and intrigue. 
On the 1st of January 1861 the United States Army was only 
16,402 men strong, and of these 1745 were absent. These 
few troops were distributed in small parcels all over the gigantic 
territory of the Union to hold the marauding Indians in check. 
The Navy had been scattered over distant seas. The arsenals 
of the North were ill-supplied with arms. Washington, the 
federal capital, lay on the border between North and South, 
within easy reach of the army which the South had collected 
threateningly close to that city before opening the attack on 
Fort Sumter. Washington lies on the left bank of the Potomac. 
It is dominated by the heights on the right bank of that river, 
and these were in the hands of the insurgents. On the 12th of 
April, the day when the bombardment of Fort Sumter began, 
the following telegram was sent from Montgomery, Alabama, 
the temporary capital of the Southern States, to all parts of the 
Union : 

An immense crowd serenaded President Davis and Secretary [of War] 
Walker at the Exchange Hotel to-night. 

The former is not well, and did not appear. Secretary Walker appeared 
and declined to make a speech, but in a few words of electrical eloquence 
told the news from Fort Sumter, declaring in conclusion that before many 
hours the flag of the Confederacy would float over that fortress. 

No man, he said, could tell where the War this day commenced would 
end, but he would prophesy that the flag which now flaunts the breeze 
here would float over the dome of the old Capitol at Washington before the 
first of May. Let them try Southern Chivalry and test the extent 


of Southern resources, and it might float eventually over Faneuil Hall 
[in Boston] itself. 


Immediately on the outbreak of war the railways and tele- 
graphs around Washington were cut. The city was completely 
isolated from the outer world. The State of Maryland, to the 
north of the Federal Capital, prevented a few rapidly mobilised 
Militia troops from New York and Boston reaching the seat of 
the national Government. Washington was denuded of troops 
and was hastily barricaded to protect it and the President against 
acoup de main. The gallant South had furnished to the State 
@ disproportionately large number of able officers and of high 
officials. Local patriotism was exceedingly strong in the 
Southern States. Hence many of the best military and naval 
officers and many of the ablest Civil Servants resigned imme- 
diately after the outbreak of the Civil War and joined the 

Vor. LXXVIII—No. 463 2 K 
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Southern forces, crippling simultaneously the Army, the Navy, 
and the national administration in all its branches. On the 
20th of April, eight days after the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
General Robert E. Lee, who was considered to be the ablest 
officer in the United States Service, and who had been offered 
the active command of the Union Army, resigned his commis- 
sion to the general consternation of the North, and crossed the 
border. Altogether 313 commissioned officers resigned and 
joined the rebellion. According to Moore’s Rebellion Record, 
the Southern States received from the Regular Army the follow- 
ing Generals, most of whom resigned their commissions between 
the 20th of December 1860, the date when the State of South 
Carolina seceded, and the 1st of January 1862 : 


ROSS, Pach abl ae “ceri ty Ta), Pe! ae 
Lieutenant-Generals aes a Pe a 
Major-Generals Re a Se ee ee 
“ae en a ee a a 


The Secretary of War, in his Report of the 1st of July 1861, 
stated that ‘but for this startling defection the rebellion never 
could have assumed its formidable proportions.’ 

The guns bombarding Fort Sumter had given the signal for 
the collapse of the Government. The position which was 
created by the outbreak of the rebellion was graphically de- 
scribed by President Lincoln in his message to Congress of the 
26th of May 1862, as follows : 


The insurrection which is yet existing in the United States and aims 
at the overthrow of the Federal Constitution and the Union was clandes- 
tinely prepared during the winter of 1860 and 1861, and assumed an open 
organisation in the form of a treasonable provisional Government at 
Montgomery, in Alabama, on the 18th day of February 1861. On the 
12th day of April 1861 the insurgents committed the flagrant act of 
Civil War by the bombardment and the capture of Fort Sumter, which 
cut off the hope of immediate conciliation. Immediately afterward all 
the roads and avenues to this city were obstructed and the capital was 
put into the condition of a siege. The mails in every direction were 
stopped, and the lines of telegraph cut off by the insurgents, and military 
and naval forces which had been called out by the Government for the 
defence of Washington were prevented from reaching the city by organised 
and combined treasonable resistance in the State of Maryland. There 
was no adequate and effective organisation for the public defence. Con- 
gress had indefinitely adjourned. There was no time to convene them. 
It became necessary for me to choose whether, using only the existing 
means, agencies, and processes which Congress had provided, I should let 
the Government fall at once into ruin, or whether, availing myself of 
the broader powers conferred by the Constitution in cases of insurrection, 
I would make an effort to save it. 


The leaders of the Secession movement had skilfully chosen 
the most suitable time for action. They believed that at the 
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critical moment all would be confusion at Washington, that, 
lacking an adequate army and an experienced leader, the 
Northern States would not dare to act with vigour, that the new 
President would hesitate to adopt a course which might lead 
to civil war, and that, if after all war should break out, they 
would have numerous auxiliaries. The Southern States had a 
monopoly in the production of cotton. The leaders of the South 
believed that the demand for cotton in England and France 
would put a speedy end to any blockade of the Southern ports 
which the United States might wish to undertake. They 
thought that the great Democratic Party of the North which, 
if united, was far stronger than the Republican Party which had 
elected Lincoln, would refuse to support the President if he 
should wish to re-take the Southern forts and arsenals by force. 
They believed that the industrial North had degenerated and 
that it would prove an inefficient opponent to the agricultural 
South where every man knew how to ride and how to handle 
@ gun. 

When the South struck its blow for independence there cer- 
tainly was confusion in Washington and throughout the States of 
the North. In describing the condition of the country in 1861 
the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War reported : 
‘There was treason in the Executive Mansion, treason in the 


Cabinet, treason in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, treason in the Army and Navy, treason in every depart- 
ment, bureau and office connected with the Government.’ The 
position of affairs was more fully described in the First Executive 
Order in Relation to State Prisoners, which was issued on behalf 
of the President by Mr. Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, on the 14th of February 1862. He wrote : 


The breaking out of a formidable insurrection, based on a conflict of 
political ideas, being an event without precedent in the United States, was 
necessarily attended by great confusion and perplexity of the public mind. 
Disloyalty, before unsuspected, suddenly became bold, and treason 
astonished the world by bringing at once into the field military forces 
superior in numbers to the standing army of the United States. 

Every Department of the Government was paralysed by treason. Defec- 
tio appeared in the Senate, in the House of Representatives, in the 
Cabinet, in the Federal Courts; Ministers and Consuls returned from 
foreign countries to enter the insurrectionary councils or land or naval 
forces; commanding and other officers of the army and in the navy 
betrayed the councils or deserted their posts for commands in the insurgent 
forces. Treason was flagrant in the revenue and in the post office service, 
as well as in the Territorial Governments and in the Indian reserves. 

Not only Governors, Judges, Legislators, and Ministerial Officers in 
the States, but even whole States rushed, one after another, with apparent 
unanimity into rebellion. The capital was besieged and its connection 
with all the States cut off. 


2x2 
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Even in the portions of the country which were most loyal political 
combinations and secret societies were formed furthering the work of 
disunion, while, from motives of disloyalty or cupidity, or from excited 
passions or perverted sympathies, individuals were found furnishing men, 
money, and materials of war and supplies to the insurgents’ military 
and naval forces. Armies, ships, fortifications, navy yards, arsenals, 
military posts and garrisons, one after another, were betrayed or abandoned 
to the insurgents. 

Congress had not anticipated, and so had not provided for, the emer- 
gency. The municipal authorities were powerless and inactive. The 
judicial machinery seemed as if it had been designed not to sustain the 
Government, but to embarrass and betray it. 

Foreign intervention, openly invited and industriously instigated by 
the abettors of the insurrection, became imminent, and has only been pre- 
vented by the practice of strict and impartial justice with the most 
perfect moderation in our intercourse with nations. .. . 

Extraordinary arrests will hereafter be made under the direction of the 
military authorities alone. 


At the touch of war all the factors of national strength, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Civil Administration, had broken 
down. Consternation and confusion were general. At the head 
of affairs was a quaint and old-fashioned country attorney from 
the backwoods, possessed of a homely wit and infinite humour, 
ignorant of national government, surrounded by treason and 
besieged by a mob of clamorous office-seekers who blocked the 
ante-rooms and the passages at the White House, sat on the 
stairs and overflowed into the garden. Congress was not in 
session. Washington was isolated and threatened. It was ques- 
tionable whether the two Houses of the Legislature would be 
able to meet in the Federal Capital. Many people in the North 
sympathised secretly with the South. Few officials could be 
trusted. The position was desperate. Everything had broken 
down except. the Constitution. In the hour of the direst need the 
American Constitution proved a source of the greatest strength 
and it saved the country. 

The American Constitution had been planned not by politi- 
cians but by great statesmen and soldiers, by the able and ener- 
getic men of action who had fought victoriously against England. 
They had wisely, and after mature deliberation, concentrated vast 
powers in the hands of the President, and had given him almost 
despotic powers in a time of national danger. President Lincoln 
unhesitatingly made use of these powers. It will appear in the 
course of these pages that the Southern States were defeated 
not so much by President Lincoln and the Northern Armies as 
by the Fathers of the Commonwealth, who in another century 
had prepared for the use of the President a powerful weapon 
which would be ready to his hand in the hour of peril. 

Those who wish to understand the foundations of American 
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statesmanship as laid down by the American nation-builders, 
should not turn to Lord Bryce’s excellent volumes but should go 
to the fountain-head, to the pages of The Federalist. The 
Federalist was published in a number of letters to the Press for 
the information of the public in 1787-88, at the time when 
the American Constitution was being painfully evolved by the 
Convention and was being discussed by the public. The authors 
of The Federalist were three of the greatest American statesmen 
—Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay, and the 
lion’s share was taken by that great genius, Hamilton. The 
Federalist was, and is still, the ablest arid the most authoritative 
exposition of the Constitution. It contains the Arcana Rei- 
publicae. It is the American statesman’s Bible. It has in- 
spired America’s leading men to the present day, and among 
them Abraham Lincoln. If we wish to understand America’s 
policy in the Civil War we shall do well to acquaint ourselves 
at the outset with some of the most important views contained in 
The Federalist. 

The founders of the American Republic were democrats but 
not demagogues. They were statesmen who feared the rise of 
demagogues. It is highly significant that we read in the very 
first letter of The Federalist : ‘ History will teach us . . . that 
of those men who have overturned the liberties of republics, the 
greatest number have begun their career by paying an obsequious 
court to the people; commencing demagogues and ending 
tyrants.’ The Fathers of the American Commonwealth were not 
sentimentalists but statesmen and men of commonsense. They 
did not believe that an era of universal peace was approaching 
or was possible, that monarchy meant war and democracy meant 
peace, that popular government or ‘democratic control,’ as it is 
now usually called, would bring about the millennium. In the 
sixth and seventh letters of The Federalist we read : 


. . . Nations in general will make war whenever they have a prospect 
of getting anything by it... . 

.. . There are still to be found visionary or designing men who stand 
ready to advocate the paradox of perpetual peace between the States though 
dismembered and alienated from each other. The genius of republics (say 
they) is pacific; the spirit of commerce has a tendency to soften the 
manners of men. . 

Have republics in practice been less addicted to war than monarchies? 
Are not the former administered by men as well as the latter? Are there 
not aversions, predilections, rivalships, and desires of unjust acquisitions 
that affect nations as well as kings? Are not popular assemblies frequently 
subject to the impulses of rage, resentment, jealousy, avarice, and of other 
irregular and violent propensities? Is it not well known that their 
determinations are often governed by a few individuals in whom they place 
confidence, and are, of course, liable to be tinctured by the passions and 
views of those individuals? Has commerce hitherto done anything more 
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than change the objects of war? Is not the love of wealth as domineering 
and enterprising a passion as that of power or glory? Have there not 
been as many wars founded upon commercial motives . . . as were before 
occasioned by the cupidity of territory or dominion ? 


Believing that the United States were likely to be involved 
in further wars, the founders of the American Republic wished 
to strengthen the State by making the President powerful and 
independent, by giving him almost monarchical authority in time 
of peace and by making him a kind of Dictator in time of war, 
The United States Constitution states: ‘The President shall be 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States 
and of the Militia of the several States when called into the active 
service of the United States.’ In time of danger State rights 
were to disappear, the military independence of the individual 
States was to come to an end. 

Unlike the British Prime Minister, the American President 
is free from popular and Parliamentary control. He can at any 
time repudiate a majority of both Houses. He can veto any 
act of Congress even if it is supported by large majorities, and 
he- has frequently done so, for he is supposed to act solely in 
the interests of the nation and in accordance with his own con- 
science without regard to party majorities and party intrigues. 
He can place at the head of the Army and Navy any man he 
chooses, or he can command in person and no one can question 
his action. His Cabinet, the Secretaries of State, are nominated 
by him, and they are his subordinates. They are the President's, 
not the people’s, servants. They have no seat and no voice in 
Congress. They are supposed to stand, like the President, out- 
side and above party, to be servants of the nation as a whole. 
The Ministers, like the President, cannot be removed by a chance 
majority. The President and his Secretaries of State are not so 
constantly hampered in their actions by the fear of losing popu- 
larity and office as are British statesmen. The founders of the 
Commonwealth gave to the President a vast and truly royal 
authority because they believed that a national executive could be 
efficient only if it was strong, and that it could be strong only 
if it was independent of party ties and entrusted to a single man. 
We read in the thirty-seventh letter of The Federalist, written 
by Madison : 


The genius of republican liberty seems to demand on one side not only 
that all power should be derived from the people, but that those entrusted 
with it should be kept in dependence on the people by a short duration of 
their appointments ; and that even during this short period the trust should 
be placed not in a few, but in a number of hands. Stability, on the 
contrary, requires that the hands in which power is lodged should continue 
for a length of time the same. A frequent change of men will result from 
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a frequent return of elections, and a frequent change of measures from a 
frequent change of men, whilst energy in government requires not only 
a certain duration of power, but the execution of it by a single hand. 


Hamilton, Jay, Governor Morris, John Adams, and other 
leading men of the time were so much in favour of a strong 
executive that they advocated that American Presidents, like 
British Judges, should be appointed for life and should be 
removable only by impeachment. 

The doctrine that a Government, to be efficient, requires 
not many heads but a single head, that a one-man Government, 
a strong Government, is valuable at all times, and especially 
in time of national danger, was more fully developed by Hamilton 
in the seventieth letter of The Federalist. He wrote: 


... Energy in the Executive is a leading character in the definition 
of good government. It is essential to the protection of the community 
against foreign attacks ; it is not less essential to the steady administration 
of the laws ; to the protection of property against those irregular and high- 
handed combinations which sometimes interrupt the ordinary course of 
justice; to the security of liberty against the enterprises and assaults of 
ambition, of faction, and of anarchy. Every man the least conversant in 
Roman history knows how often that republic was obliged to take refuge 
in the absolute power of a single man under the formidable title of 
Dictator. . .. 

There can be no need, however, to multiply arguments or examples ox 
this head. A feeble Executive implies a feeble execution of the government. 
A feeble execution is but another phrase for a bad execution; and a govern- 
ment ill executed, whatever it may be in theory, must be, in practice, a bad 
government. .. . 

The ingredients which constitute energy in the Executive are, first, 
ity; secondly, duration; thirdly, an adequate provision for its support; 
fourthly, competent powers. 

Those politicians and statesmen who have been the most celebrated for 
the soundness of their principles and for the justice of their views have 
declared in favour of a single Executive and a numerous legislature. They 
have, with great propriety, considered energy as the most necessary qualifi- 
cation of the former, and have regarded this as most applicable to power 
ina single hand; while they have, with equal propriety, considered the 
latter as best adapted to deliberation and wisdom, and best calculated to 
conciliate the confidence of the people and to secure their privileges and 
interests. 

That unity is conducive to energy will not be disputed. Decision, 
activity, secrecy, and despatch will generally characterise the proceedings 
of one man in a much more eminent degree than the proceedings of any 
great number; and in proportion as the number is increased these qualities 
will be diminished. 


Great Britain is ruled by a Cabinet, by a number of men 
who are nominally equal, and the Prime Minister is their Presi- 
dent, he is primus inter pares. The British Cabinet Ministers 
take resolutions collectively and they act, at least in theory, with 
manimity. As they act unanimously, there is no individual, but 
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only collective, responsibility for Cabinet decisions. At the 
present moment twenty-two Cabinet Ministers are collectively 
responsible for every important decision, even if the decision 
requires high expert knowledge which few, if any, of them 
possess, or if it concerns only a single Department—such as 
the Army or Navy—with which twenty Ministers out of twenty. 
two in the Cabinet may be quite unacquainted. An anonymous 
author wrote some years ago of the British Cabinet that it had 
many heads but no head, many minds but no mind. Govern. 
ment by a crowd is a danger in war time. Hamilton clearly fore- 
saw the weakness and danger of governing by means of a com- 
mittee of politicians, especially in time of war. His opinion is 
so interesting, so weighty, and so valuable, and it applies with 
such force to Cabinet Government as practised in Great Britain 
and to the present crisis, that it is worth while to give it in 
extenso. He stated in the seventieth letter of The Federalist, 
with regard to government by Cabinet, by means of an executive 
council : 


The experience of other nations will afford little instruction on this 
head. As far, however, as it teaches anything, it teaches us not to be 
enamoured of plurality in the Executive. . . . 

Wherever two or more persons are engaged in any common enterprise or 
pursuit there is always danger of difference of opinion. If it be a public 
trust or office, in which they are clothed with equal dignity and authority, 
there is peculiar danger of personal emulation and even animosity. From 
either, and especially from all these causes, the most bitter dissensions are 
apt to spring. Whenever these happen they lessen the respectability, 
weaken the authority, and distract the plans and operations of those whom 
they divide. If they should unfortunately assail the supreme executive 
magistracy of a country, consisting of a plurality of persons, they might 
impede or frustrate the most important measures of the government in 
the most critical emergencies of the State. And what is still worse, they 
might split the community into the most violent and irreconcilable factions, 
adhering differently to the different individuals who composed the magis- 
tracy. 

Men often oppose a thing merely because they have had no agency in 
planning it, or because it may have been planned by those whom they 
dislike. But if they have been consulted and have appeared to disapprove, 
opposition then becomes, in their estimation, an indispensable duty of self- 
ee 

Upon the principles of a free government, inconveniences from the source 
just mentioned must necessarily be submitted to in the formation of the 
legislature; but it is unnecessary, and therefore unwise, to introduce them 
into the constituent of the Executive. It is here, too, that they may be 
most pernicious. In the legislature promptitude of decision is oftener an 
evil than a benefit. . . . 

But no favourable circumstances palliate or atone for the disadvantages 
of dissension in the executive department. Here they are pure and 
unmixed. There is no point at which they cease to operate. They serve 
to embarrass and weaken the execution of the plan or measure to which 
they relate, from the first step to the final conclusion of it. They constantly 
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counteract those qualities in the Executive which are the most necessary 
ingredients in its composition, vigor and expedition, and this without any 
counterbalancing good. In the conduct of war, in which the energy of the 
Executive is the bulwark of the national security, everything would be to 
be apprehended from its plurality. .. . 

It must be confessed that these observations apply with principal weight 
to the first case supposed—that is, to a plurality of magistrates of equal 
dignity and authority, a scheme, the advocates for which are not likely to 
form a numerous sect; but they apply, though not with equal, yet with 
considerable, weight, to the project of a council, whose concurrence is 
made constitutionally necessary to the operations of the ostensible Executive. 

An artful cabal in that council would be able to distract and to enervate 
the whole system of administration. If no such cabal should exist, the 
mere diversity of views and opinions would alone be sufficient to tincture 
the exercise of the executive authority with a spirit of habitual feebleness 
and dilatoriness. 

But one of the weightiest objections to a plurality in the Executive, 
and which lies as much against the last as the first plan, is that it tends 
to conceal faults and destroy responsibility. | Responsibility is of two 
kinds—to censure and to punishment. The first is the more important of 
the two, especially in an elective office. Man, in a public trust, will 
much oftener act in such a manner as to render him unworthy of being 
any longer trusted, than in such a manner as to make him obnoxious to 
legal punishment. But the multiplication of the Executive adds to the 
difficulty of detection in either case. It often becomes impossible, amidst 
mutual accusations, to determine on whom the blame or the punishment 
of a pernicious measure, or a series of pernicious measures, ought really 
to fall. It is shifted from one to another with so much dexterity, and 
under such plausible appearances, that the public opinion is left in suspense 
about the real author. The circumstances which may have led to any 
national miscarriage or misfortune are sometimes so complicated that, where 
there are a number of actors, who may have had different degrees and 
kinds of agency, though we may clearly see upon the whole that there has 
been mismanagement, yet it may be impracticable to pronounce to whose 
account the evil which may have been incurred is truly chargeable. 

‘I was overruled by my council. The council were so divided in their 
opinions that it was impossible to obtain any better resolution on the point.’ 
These and similar pretexts are constantly at hand, whether true or false. 
And who is there that will either take the trouble or incur the odium of a 
strict scrutiny into the secret springs of the transaction ? 


War is a one-man business. To the founders of the American 
Republic it seemed so essential and so self-evident that only 
a single hand could direct the Army and Navy efficiently and 
‘with decision, activity, secrecy and despatch ’ that they thought 
that the paragraph of the Constitution which made the President 
Commander-in-Chief of both Services was unchallengeable and 
required neither explanation nor defence. That paragraph is 
curtly dismissed by Hamilton in the seventy-fourth letter of The 
Federalist, as follows : 

The President of the United States is to be ‘Commander-in-Chief of 


the Army and Navy of the United States and of the Militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of the United States.’ The 
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propriety of this provision is so evident in itself, and it is, at the same 
time, so consonant to the precedents of the State constitutions in general, 
that little need be said to explain or enforce it. Even those of them 
which have in other respects coupled the chief magistrate with a council 
have for the most part concentrated the military authority in him alone. 

Of all the cares or concerns of government, the direction of war most 
peculiarly demands those qualities which distinguish the exercise of power 
by a single hand. The direction of war implies the direction of the 
common strength, and the power of directing and employing the common 
strength forms a usual and essential part in the definition of the executive 
authority. 


War is a one-man business. The maxim that a nation at 
war should be directed by a single man, not by a council, which 
the greatest statesmen and soldiers of all times have recognised 
and which Hamilton and Washington have preached, has sunk 
deeply into the American mind. “President Lincoln illustrated 
the necessity of unity in the direction of national affairs in time 
of war in his homely and inimitable way. He wrote in his 
Message to Congress of the 3rd of December 1861 : 


It has been said that one bad general is better than two good ones, and 
the saying is true if taken to mean no more than that an army is better 
directed by a single mind, though inferior, than by two superior ones at 
variance and cross-purposes with each other. 

And the same is true in all joint operations wherein those engaged 
can have none but a common end in view and can differ only as to the 
choice of means. In a storm at sea no one on board can wish the ship to 
sink, and yet not infrequently all go down together because too many will 
direct and no single mind can be allowed to control. 


President Lincoln can scarcely be called an exceptionally great 
statesman. He certainly was not brilliant. He was endowed 
with homely commonsense and was honest, unprejudiced, in- 
dustrious, conscientious, fair-minded, painstaking, patient, 
warm-hearted, fearless, determined, patriotic, a democrat but 
by no means a demagogue. He was a model citizen who quietly 
and resolutely would do his duty, would do his best, and who 
was not afraid of responsibility if an important decision had 
to be taken. At the outbreak of the Civil War, when all the 
factors supporting the Government’s authority had broken down, 
President Lincoln fell back on the Constitution. He rather 
relied on its spirit as it appears in The Federalist than on its 
wording, and he did not hesitate to strain his powers to the 
utmost in order to save the State. On the 15th of April, imme- 
diately after the bombardment and fall of Fort Sumter, he called 
upon the governors of the individual States to raise 75,000 men 
of State Militia in proportion to their inhabitants and to place 
them into the service of the United States and under his 
command. These 75,000 men were called upon to serve only 
for three months, not because the President or his Cabinet 
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believed that the War would last only ninety days, but because, 
according to the Act of 1795, the President had authority which 
permitted ‘the use of the Militia so as to be called forth only 
for thirty days after the commencement of the then next session - 
of Congress.’ A musty law circumscribed and hampered the 
President’s action but it did not hamper it for long. Very 
soon it became evident that that preliminary measure was totally 
insufficient, that energy and novel measures were required to 
overcome the dangers which threatened the Northern States from 
without and from within. Relying on the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and on his duty to defend the Union at all costs, President 
Lincoln, to his eternal honour, did not hesitate to make illegal, 
but not unscrupulous, use of dictatorial powers. On the 
27th of April he directed General Scott to suspend the privilege 
of Habeas Corpus, if necessary, in order to be able to deal with 
treason and with opposition in the Northern States. On the 
8rd of May he decreed by proclamation that the Regular Army 
should be increased by 22,714, or should be more than doubled, 
and that 18,000 seamen should be added to the Navy. At the 
same time he called for forty regiments, composed of 42,034 
volunteers, to serve during three years. President Lincoln can- 
didly explained the necessity for these high-handed and obviously 
illegal measures as follows, in his Message to Congress of the 
4th of July 1861: 


. . Recurring to the action of the Government, it may be stated that 
at first a call was made for 75,000 militia, and rapidly following this a 
proclamation was issued for closing the ports of the insurrectionary districts 
by proceedings in the nature of blockade. So far all was believed to be 
strictly legal. At this point the insurrectionists announced their purpose 
to enter upon the practice of privateering. 

Other calls were made for volunteers to serve for three years, unless 
sooner discharged, and also for large additions to the regular army and 
navy. These measures, whether strictly legal or not, were ventured upon 
under what appeared to be a popular demand and a public necessity ; 
trusting then, as now, that Congress would readily ratify them. It is 
believed that nothing has been done beyond the constitutional competency of 
Congress. 

Soon after the first call for militia it was considered a duty to authorise 
the commanding general in proper cases, according to his discretion, to 
suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or, in other words, to 
arrest and detain, without resort to the ordinary processes and forms of 
law, such individuals as he might deem dangerous to the public safety. 
This authority has purposely been exercised but very sparingly. Neverthe- 
less, the legality and propriety of what has been done under it are 
questioned and the attention of the country has been called to the proposi- 
tion that one who has sworn to ‘take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed’ should not himself violate them. Of course, some consideration 
was given to the questions of power and propriety before this matter was 
acted upon. The whole of the laws which were required to be faithfully 
executed were being resisted and failing of execution in nearly one-third 
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of the States. Must they be allowed to finally fail of execution, even had 
it been perfectly clear that by the use of the means necessary to their 
execution some single law, made in such extreme tenderness of the citizen’s 
liberty that, practically, it relieves more of the guilty than of the innocent 
should to a very limited extent be violated? To state the question moss 
directly, are all the laws but one to be unexecuted and the government 
itself go to pieces lest that one be violated? Even in such a case would 
not the official oath be broken if the government should be overthrown 
when it was believed that disregarding the single law would tend to preserve 
it? But it was not believed that this question was presented. It was 
not believed that any law was violated. The provision of the Constitution 
that ‘the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require 
it,’ is equivalent to a provision—is a provision—that such privilege may 
be suspended when, in case of rebellion or invasion, the public safety does 
require it. It was decided that we have a case of rebellion, and that the 
public safety does require the qualified suspension of the privilege of the 
writ which was authorised to be made. Now it is insisted that Congress, 
and not the Executive, is vested with this power. But the Constitution 
itself is silent as to which or who is to exercise the power; and as the 
provision was plainly made for a dangerous emergency, it cannot be believed 
the framers of the instrument intended that in every case the danger 
should run its course until Congress could be called together, the very 
assembling of which might be prevented, as was intended in this case, by 
the rebellion. 


Democracy loves strength, loves plain speaking, loves a man. 
The President’s energetic though high-handed and unconstitu- 
tional action was enthusiastically approved by the people through- 
out the loyal States and was later on legalised by Congress by 
means of a resolution. 

At the beginning of the war the Northern States were 
almost unarmed. The Government had completely neglected 
the Army and Navy. In the country was only a scanty 
supply of arms and ammunition. Under Buchanan’s presidency 
an incapable, if not a treacherous, Secretary of War, who 
later on joined the Southern forces, had allowed large num- 
bers of arms to be removed from arsenals in the North 
to arsenals in the Southern States, where they were 
seized by the Secessionists. For the supply of muskets the 
Government depended chiefly on the Springfield Armory, and 
upon that at Harper’s Ferry. The capacity of the private manu- 
facturers was only a few thousand muskets a year, and after 
the destruction of the arsenal and armory at Harper’s Ferry 
on the 19th of April 1861, which contained 15,000 muskets, 
and which otherwise might have fallen into the hands of the 
Confederates, the resources of the Government were seriously 
diminished. The want of arms limited the call of the President 
on the 15th of April to 75,000 men, and many regiments 
were detained for a long time in their camps in the different 
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States until muskets could be imported from Europe. Orders 
for weapons were hastily sent abroad and many inferior 
arms were imported at high prices. The Springfield Armory, 
the capacity of which was only about 25,000 muskets per year, 
was rapidly enlarged, and its production, assisted by outside 
machine shops, was brought up to about 8000 muskets per 
month at the end of 1861 and to about 15,000 per month shortly 
afterwards. The United States had to pay for their neglect of 
military preparations in the past. Everything had laboriously 
to be created. Meanwhile confusion was general. The army 
which had been collected was merely a mob of ill-armed men. 
During 1861 the State of Indiana, for instance, had raised and 
sent into the field in round numbers 60,000 men, of whom 
58,500 were infantry. The following statement, taken from 
Appleton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, shows what arms they received 
during the year: 
Muskets and Rifles. 

Prussian muskets 

United States rifles . 

Padrei rifles 

Belgian rifles 

New percussion muskets . 

Altered percussion muskets 

Long range rifles 

Springfield rifles 

Short Enfields 

Long Enfields 

Saxony rifles 


Austrian rifles, ‘54 cal. . 
Mississippi rifles, ‘54 cal. . 


In their need, anything that had a barrel was used to arm 
the troops. The Southern States even fell back upon shot-guns 
and ancient fowling-pieces. Gradually order was evolved out of 
chaos. The inborn energy and talent for organisation of the 
race asserted themselves. The North was far superior to the 
South in population, wealth, machinery and appliances of every 
kind. In the course of time a large, well-organised and well- 
equipped army arose. 

At the beginning of 1862 the Southern States were threatened 
with invasion by large armies. A great forward movement of 
the Northern forces was ordered to begin on the 22nd of February, 
and rapid progress was being made. Forts Henry and Donelson 
were rapidly captured from the rebels, Bowling Green and 
Columbus had to be evacuated, and Nashville surrendered. The 
entire line of defence formed by the Southern States towards 
the west was swept away and a march by the Northern troops 
into the heart of the South-western States seemed imminent. 
Consternation seized upon the Southern people. The Southern 
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Army of 1861 was composed chiefly of volunteers who had en- 
listed for twelve months. The voluntary system had yielded 
all it could yield. It became clear that the Southern States 
could not successfully be defended by volunteers against the 
North, that national and compulsory service was needed. The 
Southern Government was aroused to action, and without hesita- 
tion President Jefferson Davis sent a message to the Confederate 
Congress, in which he laid down that it was the duty of all 
citizens to defend the State and in which he demanded the intro- 
duction of conscription for all men between eighteen and thirty- 
five years. This most important document was worded as 
follows : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Confederate States, 


The operation of the various laws now in force for raising armies has 
exhibited the necessity for reform. The frequent changes and amendments 
which have been made have rendered the system so complicated as to make 
it often quite difficult to determine what the law really is, and to what 
extent prior amendments are modified by more recent legislation. 

There is also embarrassment from conflict between State and Confederate 
legislation. I am happy to assure you of the entire harmony of purpose 
and cordiality of feeling which has continued to exist between myself and 
the executives of the several States; and it is to this cause that our success 
in keeping adequate forces in the field is to be attributed. 

These reasons would suffice for inviting your earnest attention to the 
necessity of some simple and general system for exercising the power of 
raising armies which is vested in Congress by the Constitution. 

But there is another and more important consideration. The vast pre- 
parations made by the enemy for a combined assault at numerous points 
on our frontier and seaboard have produced results that might have been 
expected. They have animated the people with a spirit of resistance so 
general, so resolute, and so self-sacrificing that it requires rather to be 
regulated than to be stimulated. The right of the State to demand and 
the duty of each citizen to render military service need only to be stated 
to be admitted. It is not, however, a wise or judicious policy to place in 
active service that portion of the force of a people which experience has 
shown to be necessary as a reserve. Youths under the age of eighteen years 
require further instruction; men of matured experience are needed for 
maintaining order and good government at home, and in supervising pre- 
parations for rendering efficient the armies in the field. These two classes 
constitute the proper reserve for home defence, ready to be called out in 
case of any emergency, and to be kept in the field only while the emergency 
exists. 

But in order to maintain this reserve intact it is necessary that in a 
great war like that in which we are now engaged all persons of intermediate 
ages not legally exempt for good cause should pay their debt of military 
service to the country, that the burdens should not fall exclusively on the 
ardent and patriotic. I therefore recommend the passage of a law declaring 
that all persons residing within the Confederate States between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty-five years, and rightfully subject to military duty, 
shall be held to be in the military service of the Confederate States, and 
that some plain and simple method be adopted for their prompt enrolment 
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and organisation, repealing all of the legislation heretofore enacted which 
would conflict with the system proposed. 


It will be noticed that President Jefferson Davis demanded 
not only conscription but practically the total surrender of State 
rights. He wished the confederation of Southern States to fight 
like a single State, recognising that concentration increases 
strength. A Conscription Act was rapidly passed on the 
16th of April 1862. 

As conscription for all men from eighteen to thirty-five years 
did not suffice to fill the depleted ranks of the Southern Army, 
it was made more rigorous. An Order by Brigadier-General John 
H. Winder dated the 1st of August 1862 stated : 


The obtaining of substitutes through the medium of agents is strictly 
forbidden. When such agents are employed, the principal, the substitute, 
and the agent will be impressed into the military service, and the money 
paid for the substitute, and as a reward to the agent, will be confiscated 
to the Government. The offender will also be subjected to such other 
imprisonment as may be imposed by a court martial. 


As desertion from the ranks had weakened the Southern Army, 
the Press appealed to the citizens of the South to assist in the 
apprehension of deserters and stragglers. All men and women 
in the country were exhorted to ‘ pursue, shame and drive back 
to the ranks those who have deserted their Colours and their 
comrades and turned their backs upon their country’s service.’ 
Still further exertions were required to prevent the Northern 
troops invading the Southern States in force. Hence, in Septem- 
ber 1862 the Confederate Congress passed another Act of Con- 
scription which called out for military service all men between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. The most important part 
of this Act was worded as follows : 


An Act to amend an Act entitled ‘ An Act to provide further for the Public 
Defence,’ approved April 16, 1862. 

The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact That the 
President be and he is hereby authorised to call out and place in the 
military service of the Confederate States for three years, unless the war 
shall have been sooner ended, all white men who are residents of the Con- 
federate States between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five years at the 
time the call or calls may be made, and who are not at such time or 
times legally exempted from military service; or such part or parts thereof 
as, in his judgment, may be necessary to the public defence, such call or 
calls to be made under the provisions and according to the terms of the 
Act to which this is an amendment; and such authority shall exist in 
the President during the present war as to all persons who now are or 
may hereafter become eighteen years of age; and when once enrolled all 
persons between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years shall serve their 
full time. 


Years of fighting reduced the ranks of the Southern armies. 
They could hold their own against the overwhelming numbers 
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of the North only by extending the age limit of compulsory 
military service still further, by making conscription still more 
rigorous. In February 1864 a general military Act was passed 
which enrolled all white men from seventeen to fifty years in 
the Army. It stated: 


1. That all white men, residents of the Confederate States, between the 
ages of seventeen and fifty shall be in the military service of the Confederate 
States during the war. 

2. That all between the ages of eighteen and forty-five now in service 
shall be retained during the present war in the same organisations in which 
they were serving at the passage of this Act, unless they are regularly 
discharged or transferred. .. . 

4. That no person shail be relieved from the operation of this Act by 
reason of having been discharged where no disability now exists, nor by 
reason of having furnished a substitute; but no person who has heretofore 
been exempted on account of religious opinions and paid the required tax, 
shall be required to render military service. 

5. That all between seventeen and eighteen years and forty-five and fifty 
years of age shall form a reserve corps, not to serve out of the State in 
which they reside. . . . 

7. That any person of the last-named failing to attend at the place of 
rendezvous within thirty days, as required by the President, without a 
sufficient reason, shali be made to serve in the field during the war. 


The American Civil War had begun in April 1861. At its 
commencement the people in the North had believed that, owing 
to their overwhelming superiority in numbers, in wealth, and in 
resources of every kind, they would be able to subdue the insur- 
gent States by armies raised on the voluntary principle within 
a reasonable time. However, the war dragged on interminably. 
Enthusiasm for volunteering diminished, men became cool and 
indifferent. Owing to the reduced number of workers wages 
rose very greatly throughout the Union and men turned 
rather to the factory than to the Army. Week by week the 
expenditure in blood and treasure increased. At last the people 
in the North began to see the necessity of abandoning the volun- 
tary system and of imitating the Southern States by introducing 
compulsory service. It will be of interest to see the way in 
which public opinion veered round. In his Report of the 17th of 
March 1866 the Provost-Marshal-General James B. Fry, the 
head of the great Recruiting Department of the Northern armies, 
described this change in opinion under the heading ‘ Public Re- 
cognition of the Necessity of a General Conscription,’ as follows: 


During the latter part of 1862 the necessity for a radical change in the 
method of raising troops in order to prosecute the war to a successful issue 
became more and more apparent. The demand for reinforcements from 
the various armies in the field steadily and largely exceeded the current 
supply of men. The old agencies for filling the ranks proved more and 
more ineffective. It was evident that the efforts of the Government for 
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the suppression of the rebellion would fail without resort to the unpopular, 
but nevertheless truly republican, measure of conscription. The national 
authorities, no less than the purest and wisest minds in Congress, and 
intelligent and patriotic citizens throughout the country, perceived that, 
besides a more reliable, regular, and abundant supply of men, other 
substantial benefits would be derived from the adoption and enforcement 
of the principle that every citizen, not incapacitated by physical or mental 
disability, owes military service to the country in the hour of extremity. 
It would effectually do away with the unjust and burdensome disproportion 
in the number of men furnished by different States and localities. 

But it was not easy to convince the public mind at once of the justice 
and wisdom of conscription. It was a novelty, contrary to the traditional 
military policy of the nation. The people had become more accustomed 
to the enjoyment of privileges than to the fulfilment of duties under the 
General Government, and hence beheld the prospect of compulsory service 
in the Army with an unreasonable dread. Among the labouring classes 
especially it produced great uneasiness. Fortunately the Ibyal political 
leaders and Press early realised the urgency of conscription, and by judicious 
agitation gradually reconciled the public to it. When the enrolment Act 
was introduced in Congress in the following winter the patriotic people 
of the North were willing to see it become a law. 


Early in 1863 the Bill introducing conscription was placed 
before Congress at Washington and was discussed by both 
Houses. The debates were brief and the speeches delivered are 
most interesting and enlightening at the present moment, when 
the principle of conscription is hotly discussed not only in Great 
Britain but throughout the British Empire. Let us listen to 
the principal arguments in favour of conscription. 

Mr. Dunn, representative of Indiana, urged the necessity of 
conscription in the following words : 


The necessity is upon us to pass a Bill of this character. We have 
many regiments in the field greatly reduced in numbers. . . . It is due 
to the gallant men remaining in these regiments that their numbers 
should be promptly filled up. This cannot be done by voluntary enlistment 
on account of the influence of just such speeches as are made here and 
elsewhere denouncing the war; many make a clamour against the war 
as an excuse for not volunteering. Moreover, a draft is the cheapest, 
fairest, and best mode of raising troops. It is to be regretted this mode 
was not adopted at first. Then-all would have shared alike in the perils 
and glories of the war. Every family would have been represented in the 
field, and every soldier would have had sympathy and support from his 
friends at home. The passage of this Bill will give evidence to the rebels 
that the nation is summoning all its energies to the conflict, and it will 
be proof to foreign nations that we are prepared to meet promptly any 
intermeddling in our domestic strife. The Government has a right in 
war to command the services of its citizens, whom it protects in war as 
well as in peace. We, as legislators, must not shrink from the discharge 
of our high reponsibility. 


Mr. Thomas, Representative of Massachusetts, stated : 


For the last six or nine months a whole party—a strong party—has 
deliberately entered into a combination to discourage, to prevent, and as 
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far as in it lay to prohibit, the volinteering of the people of the country 
as soldiers in our army. Members of that party have gone from hong 
to house, from town to town, and from city to city urging their brethren not 
to enlist in the armies of the nation, and giving them all sorts of reasons 
for that advice. ... 

Mr. Speaker, this is a terrible Bill; terrible in the powers it confers 
upon the executive, terrible in the duty and burden it imposes upon the 
citizen. I meet the suggestion by one as obvious and cogent, and that is 
that the exigency is a terrible one and calls for all the powers with which 
the Government is invested. ... . 

The powers of Congress, within the scope of the Constitution, are 
supreme and strike directly to the subject and hold him in its firm, its 
iron grasp. I repeat what at an early day I asserted upon this floor, 
that there is not a human being within the territory of the United States, 
black or white, bond or free, whom this Government is not capable of 
taking in its right hand and using for its military service whenever the 
defence of the country requires, and of this Congress alone must judge. 
The question of use is a question of policy only. . . . It is, in effect, 
a question to this nation of life or death. We literally have no choice. 


Mr. Wilson, Senator for Massachusetts, said : 


We are now engaged in a gigantic struggle for the preservation of the 
life of the nation. ... If we mean to maintain the supremacy of the 
Constitution and the laws, if we mean to preserve the unity of the Republic, 
if we mean that America shall live and have a position and name among 
the nations, we must fill the broken and thinned ranks of our wasted 
battalions. 

The issue is now clearly represented to the country for the acceptance 
or rejection of the American people ; an inglorious peace with a dismembered 
Union and a broken nation, on the one hand, or war fought out until the 
rebellion is crushed beneath its iron heel. Patriotism accepts the bloody 
issues of war, rather than peace purchased with the dismemberment of the 
Republic and the death of the nation. 

If we accept peace, disunion, death, then we may speedily summon 
home again our armies; if we accept war, until the flag of the Republic 
waves over every foot of our united country, then we must see to it that 
the ranks of our armies, broken by toil, disease, and death, are filled again 
with the health and vigor of life. To fill the thinned ranks of our bat- 
talions we must again call upon the people. The immense numbers already 
summoned to the field, the scarcity and high rewards of labour, press upon 
all of us the conviction that the ranks of our wasted regiments cannot be 
filled again by the old system of volunteering. If volunteers will not 
respond to the call of the country, then we must resort to the involuntary 
system. ... 


Senator MacDougall of California stated : 


I regretted much, when the war was first organised, that the conscription 
rule did not obtain. I went from the extreme east to the extreme west 
of the loyal States. I found some districts where some bold leaders brought 
out all the young men and sent them or led them to the field. In other 
districts, and they were the most numerous, the people made no movement 
towards the maintenance of the war; there were whole towns and cities, 
I may say, where no one volunteered to shoulder a musket and no one 
offered to lead them into the service. The whole business has been unequal 
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and wrong from the first. The rule of conscription should have been the 
rule to bring out men of all classes and make it equal throughout the 


country. ...- 
Mr. Sargeant, Representative of California, said : 


For a want of a general enrolment of the forces of the United States 
and a systematic calling out of those forces, we have experienced all the 
inconveniences of a volunteer system, with its enormous expense, ill dis- 
cipline and irregular efforts, and have depended upon spasmodic efforts of 
the people, elated or depressed by the varying fortunes of war or the rise 
or fall of popular favourites in the Army. I believe I hazard nothing in 
saying that we should have lost fewer men in the field and from disease 
and been much nearer the end of this destructive war had we earlier 
availed ourselves of the power conferred by the Constitution and at last 
proposed to be adopted by this Bill. For short and irregular efforts no 
force can be better than a volunteer army. With brave and skilful officers 
and a short and active term of service, volunteer troops are highly efficient. 
But when a war is to last for years, as this will have done, however 
soon we may see its termination, it must depend for its success upon regular 
and systematic forces. . . . Such filling up is not possible to any degree 
under the volunteer system, as the Government has had occasion to know 
in this war... . 

The practical operation of the volunteer system has been that the earnest 
lovers of the country among the people, the haters of the rebellion, the 
noblest and best of our citizens, have left their homes to engage in this 
war to sustain the Constitution; while the enemies of civil liberty, those 
who hate the Government and desire its failure in this struggle, have 
stayed at home to embarrass it by discontent and clamour. By this system 
we have had the loyal States drained of those who could be relied upon in 
all political contests to sustain the Government; going forth to fight the 
manly foe in front, the covert foe-left behind has opened a fire in the 
rear. Under the garb of democracy, a name that has been so defiled and 
prostituted that it has become synonymous with treason and should hence- 
forth be a byword and hissing to the American people, these demagogues 
in this hall and out of it have traduced the Government, misrepresented 
the motives of loyal men. . . . The Bill goes upon the presumption that 
every citizen not incapacitated by physical or mental disability owes 
military service to the country in its hour of extremity, and that it is 
honourable and praiseworthy to render such service. 


The views given fairly sum up the opinion held by the 
majority of the American people in the North and by that of 
their representatives at Washington who passed the Conscription 
Act without undue delay against a rather substantial minority. 
The principal provisions of the Act of the 3rd of March 1863, 
establishing compulsory military service and exempting certain 
citizens, furnish so valuable and so interesting a precedent at 
the present moment that it is worth while giving them in this 
place. We read in the Act: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: That all able-bodied male citizens 


of the United States, and persons of foreign birth who shall have declared 


on oath their intention to become citizens under and in pursuance of the 
2L2 
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laws thereof, between the ages of twenty and forty-five years, except as 
hereinafter excepted, are hereby declared to constitute the national forces, 
and shall be liable to perform military duty in the service of the United 
States when called out by the President for that purpose. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted: That the following persons be 
and they are hereby excepted and exempt from the provisions of this Act, 
and shall not be liable to military duty under the same, to wit: Such as 
are rejected as physically or mentally unfit for the service; also, first, 
the Vice-President of the United States, the heads of the various Executive 
Departments of the Government, and the Governors of the several States, 
Second, the only son liable to military duty of a widow dependent upon 
his labour for support. Third, the only son of aged or infirm parent or 
parents dependent upon his labour for support. Fourth, where there are 
two or more sons of aged or infirm parents subject to the draft, the 
father, or if he be dead the mother, may elect which son shall be 
exempt. Fifth, the only brother of children not twelve years old, having 
neither father nor mother dependent upon his labour for support. Sixth, 
the father of motherless children under twelve years of age dependent upon 
his labour for support. Seventh, where there are a father and sons in 
the military service of the United States as non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, or privates, the residue of such family and household, not 
exceeding two, shall be exempt. And no person but such as herein excepted 
shall be exempt.. Provided, however, that no person who has been con- 
victed of any felony shall be enrolled or permitted to serve in said forces, 


In each district a Provost-Marshal, acting under the Provost- 
Marshal-General, an examining surgeon and a commissioner con- 
stituted the Board of Enrolment: The enrolling officers were 
directed to enrol all able-bodied persons within the prescribed 
ages and to judge of age by the best evidence they could obtain. 
They were required to make two classes in their returns, the first 
of all men between twenty and thirty-five years, and the second 
of all between thirty-five and forty-five years. If we wish to 
learn how the Conscription Act worked in the unruly North, 
where an enormous percentage of the population liable to military 
service consisted of immigrant foreigners who often were ill- 
acquainted with the English language, we should turn to the 
Report which the Provost-Marshal-General made to the Secretary 
of War on the 17th of March 1866. We read: 


The Act of Congress creating the office of Provost-Marshal-General was 
approved March 3, 1863. I was appointed to it March 17, 1863. 

Within a few weeks from that date the network of organisation adopted 
under the law was extended over the loyal States and the counties and 
towns of the same, and the principal duties of the Bureau [the Provost- 
Marshal-General’s], to wit, the arrest of deserters, the enrolment of the 
national forces for draft, and the enlistment of volunteers had been com- 
menced. 

When the Bureau was put in operation the strength of the Army was 
deemed inadequate for offensive operations. Nearly 400,000 recruits were 
required to bring the regiments and companies then in service up. to the 
legal and necessary standard. Disaster had been succeeded by. inactivity, 
and the safety of the country depended on speedy and continued: rein- 
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forcement: of the Army. The insufficiency of the system of recruitment 
previously pursued had been demonstrated, and the Army was diminish- 
ing by the ordinary casualties of war, but more rapidly by the expiration 
of the terms for which the troops had engaged to serve. To meet the 
emergency a new system of recruitment was inaugurated. The General 
Government, through this Bureau, assumed direct control of the business 
which had heretofore been transacted mainly by the State Govern- 
ments... . 

The following is a condensed summary of the results of the operations 
of this Bureau from its organisation to the close of the war: 

(1) By means of a full and exact enrolment of all persons liable to 
conscription under the law of March 3, and its amendments, a complete 
exhibit of the military resources of the loyal States in men was made, 
showing an aggregate number of 2,254,063 men, not including 1,000,516 
soldiers actually under arms when hostilities ceased. 

(2) 1,120,621 men were raised at an average cost (on account of recruit- 
ment exclusive of bounties) of 9.84 dols. per man; while the cost of 
recruiting the 1,356,593 raised prior to the organisation of the Bureau was 
34.01 dols. per man. A saving of over 70 cents on the dollar in the cost 
of raising troops was thus effected under this Bureau, notwithstanding 
the increase in the price of subsistence, transportation, rents, etc., during 
the last two years of the war. 

(3) 76,526 deserters were arrested and returned to the Army. 

The vigilance and energy of the officers of the Bureau in this branch 
of business put an effectual check to the widespread evil of desertion, 
which at one time impaired so seriously the numerical strength and 
efficiency of the Army. 

(4) The quotas of men furnished by the various parts of the country 
were equalised and a proportionate share of military service secured from 
each, thus removing the very serious inequality of recruitment which 
had arisen during the first two years of the war, and which, when the 
Bureau was organised, had become an almost insuperable obstacle to 
further progress in raising troops... . 


The introduction of compulsion acted as a powerful stimulus 
to voluntary enlistment throughout the Union,’ and, in conse- 
quence of this revival of voluntary enlistment, the number of 
men compulsorily enlisted was not as great as it might have 
been, especially as the compulsory system was not exploited to 
the full. Only a comparatively moderate number of those who 
by law were declared to be liable for military service were called 
upon to join the Army. On the other hand, the moral effect of 
the passing of the Conscription Act was very far-reaching and 
salutary. The Provost-Marshal-General’s Report stated : 


The historian who would trace accomplished results to their true and 
genuine causes must assign to the law constituting this bureau a most 
important place among the agencies by which the great work of restoring 
the national authority has been so happily accomplished. The true turning 





2 This was due to the fact that the individual States vied with one another to 
fill their quota so as to make compulsion unnecessary. 
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point of the War was reached when the first ‘draft wheel’ began to 
revolve, under the provisions of the Act of March 3, 1863. The general 
effect of this law throughout the country has been highly favourable to 
loyalty. No one department has brought its operations so directly and 
closely home to the people, or has given such a feeling of security, such 
a confidence in and such assurance of the power of the Government to 
preserve itself, conquer its enemies, and protect all its citizens. Next to the 
success of its arms, the ability of the Government to bring men into the 
field at its call, and the manner in which it has been done by this Bureay 
in the execution of the ‘enrolment act,’ in spite of innumerable and 
apparently insuperable difficulties, has best demonstrated that power. 


The Conscription Act of 1863 was a most beneficial measure, 
but it had several grave defects. It failed to place upon the men 
liable for military service the duty of coming forward without 
delay. Hence the Government had to search them out. The 
Official Report tells us : 


Instead of endeavouring to search out and hunt up every person liable 
to military service through the agency of a vast multitude of petty 
enrolling officers, upon whose capacity and fidelity it is not possible in 
all cases to rely, I think the Government should impose its supreme 
demands directly upon the people themselves and require them, under 
the sternest penalties, to report themselves for enrolment. If the Govern- 
ment has a right to the military service of its citizens in times of public 
peril, rebellion, and war, it has a right to secure such services in the 
simplest, cheapest, and most direct manner. 


Enrolled men whose names had been drawn from the wheel 
for service and who failed to obey the call were liable to the 
extreme penalty, for the Provost-Marshal-General published the 
following opinion of the Solicitor of the War Department to all 
concerned : 


When a person has been drafted in pursuance of the Enrolment Act 
of March 3, 1863, notice of such draft must be served within ten days 
thereafter, by a written or printed notice, to be served on him personally, 
or by leaving a copy at his last place of residence, requiring him to 
appear at a designated rendezvous to report for duty. Any person failing 
to report for duty after notice left at his last place of residence or served 
on him personally without furnishing a substitute or paying 300 dols., 
is pronounced by law to be a deserter; he may be arrested and held for 
trial by court-martial and sentenced to death. If a person, after being 
drafted and before receiving the notice, deserts, it may still be served by 
leaving it at his last place of residence, and if he does not appear in 
accordance with the notice, or furnish the substitute, or pay the 300 dols., 
he will be in law a deserter, and must be punished accordingly. There 
is no way or manner in which a person once enrolled can escape his 
public duties, when drafted, whether present or absent, whether he 
changes his residence or absconds; the rights of the United States against 
him are secured, and it is only by performance of his duty to the country 
that he will escape liability to be treated as a criminal. 
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Deserters were proceeded against with great energy. Death 
sentences for desertion were not infrequent, but in many cases 
they were commuted. Still, from the table given later on it 
appears that 261 soldiers of the Northern Army were executed. 
Among these were a good many deserters. 

The Union Government had made the unfortunate mistake 
of allowing men who had been enrolled as liable for military 
duty and who had afterwards been ‘ drafted ’ for service to escape 
their duties by the undemocratic expedient of finding a substitute 
or of paying $300. That provision was naturally much resented 
by the poorer classes, and especially by alien immigrants in the 
large towns. The Opposition made the utmost use of their oppor- 
tunity, denounced the Government, and incited the masses to 
resistance. The Provost-Marshal-General’s Report tells us that 
the people were incited against the Government ‘ by the machina- 
tions of a few disloyal political leaders, aided by the treasonable 
utterances of corrupt and profligate newspapers . . . by a steady 
stream of political poison and arrant treason.’ While the Govern- 
ment was obeyed in the country, these incitements led to 
sanguinary riots among the worst alien elements in several towns, 
especially in New York, Boston, and Troy. A large part of New 
York was during several days devastated by the mob, and the 
suppression of the rising cost more than 1000 lives. When order 
had been re-established Mr. Horatio Seymour, the Governor of 
New York, expressed doubt whether conscription was constitu- 
tionally permissible and asked President Lincoln to obtain a 
judicial decision on that point. The President replied on the 7th 
of August : 

... We are contending with an enemy who, as I understand, drives 
every able-bodied man he can reach into his ranks, very much as a butcher 
drives bullocks into a slaughter-pen. No time is wasted, no argument is 
used. 

This produces an army which will soon turn upon our now victorious 
sldiers already in the field, if they shall not be sustained by recruits as 
they should be. It produces an army with a rapidity not to be matched 
m our side, if we first waste time to re-experiment with the voluntary 
system, already deemed by Congress, and palpably in fact, so far exhausted 
as to be inadequate; and then more time to obtain a court decision as to 
whether the law is constitutional which requires a part of those not now 
in the service to go to the aid of those who are already in it; and still 
more time to determine with absolute certainty that we get those who 
are to go in the precisely legal proportion to those who are not to go. 

My purpose is to be in my action just and constitutional, and yet 
practical, in performing the important duty with which I am charged— 
of maintaining the unity and the free principles of our commun country. 


Shortly afterwards conscription was enforced throughout 
New York with the energetic assistance of Governor Seymour, 
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who clearly recognised the pertinence of the President's argu. 
ments. 

Let us now consider the principal facts and figures relating 
to the Civil War. 

It began on the 12th of April 1861 with the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter; it ended on the 9th of April 1865 with the 
surrender of General Lee and his army to General Grant 
at Appomattox Court House. Except for three days the war 
lasted exactly four years. The history of the Civil War is at 
the same time inspiring and humiliating. It is inspiring because 
of the patriotism, the heroism, the ability, and the resourcefulness 
which were displayed by both combatants. Both showed that it 
was possible to improvise huge and powerful armies. It is deeply 
humiliating because the Civil War is a gigantic monument of 
democratic improvidence and of unreadiness, of governmental 
short-sightedness and of criminal waste, of bungling, and of 
muddle. The North possessed so overwhelming a superiority in 
population and in resources of every kind, and had had so ample 
a warning of the threatening danger long before the trouble 
began, that the war would probably never have broken out had 
the Northern statesmen exercised in time some ordinary foresight 
and caution, as they easily might have done and as they ought 
to have done. If some precautions had been taken and if, never- 
theless, the Southern States had revolted, their subjection might 
have been effected within a few months at a comparatively trifling 
expenditure of blood and treasure. How crushing the numerical 
superiority of the North was over the South will be seen from 
the Census figures of 1860 which supply the following picture : 


American Population in 1860. 


Population of Northern and Western States 22,339,978 
White Population of Southern States . . 5,449,463 
Coloured as - = » «+ + 3,653,880 9,103,343 


Total c - - . = * ‘ 31,443,321 


If we compare the total population of the antagonists, it 
appears that the North had twenty-five inhabitants to every ten 
in the South, both white and coloured. However, as the Southern 
negroes did not furnish soldiers during the war, we must deduct 
their number. Thus we find that for every ten possible com- 
batants in the South there were no fewer than forty in the North. 
In 1860 the Northern States had two-and-a-half times as many 
inhabitants and four times as many men able to bear arms as 
had the Southern States. In addition, the Northern States 
possessed infinitely greater wealth, and infinitely greater resources 
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of every kind, than did their opponents. James Ford Rhodes, in 
his excellent History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850, briefly and correctly compared their position as follows : 


The Union had much greater wealth, was a country of a complex civi- 
lisation, and boasted of its varied industries; it combined the farm, the 
shop, and the factory. The Confederacy was but a farm, dependent on 
Europe and on the North for everything but bread and meat, and before 
the War for much of those. The North had the money market, and could 
borrow with greater ease than the South. It was the iron age. The North 
had done much to develop its wealth of iron, that potent aid of eivili- 
sation, that necessity of war; the South had scarcely touched its own 
mineral resources. In nearly every Northern regiment were mechanics 
of all kinds and men of business training accustomed to system, while 
the Southern army was made up of gentlemen and poor whites, splendid 
fighters, of rare courage and striking devotion, but as a whole inferior 
in education and in a knowledge of the arts and appliances of modern 
life to the men of the North. The Union had the advantage of the 
regular Army and Navy, of the flag, and of the prestige and machinery 
of the national Government; the Ministers from foreign countries were 
accredited to the United States; the archives of what had been the common 
Government were also in the possession of the Union... . 


From the official statistics available it appears that the wealth 
of the Union was in 1860 about fifteen times as great as that 
of the Southern States, which were merely producers of food 
and raw materials. In the course of the war the economic 
supremacy of the North increased very greatly, for while the 
manufacturing power of the Northern States expanded rapidly 
the economic position of the Southern States deteriorated con- 
tinually. Northern warships blockaded the coast of the South, 
and the Southerners could neither sell their staple products— 
especially cotton and tobacco—nor import the machines, weapons, 
and manufactures of every kind which they needed. While the 
North was self-supporting and could freely import from abroad 
all it required, the South was thrown on its own resources and 
before long the people lacked even the most essential things. 
Hence their sufferings were terrible, while the people in the North 
lived in relative comfort and affluence. 

The people, both in the South and in the North, made a most 
gigantic military effort. The Secretary of War laid before Con- 
gress information from which it appeared that the Northern 
States furnished altogether the gigantic number of 2,653,062 
soldiers. If this colossal aggregate is reduced to a three-years’ 
standard they furnished no less than 2,129,041 men. If we com- 
pare this figure with the total population of the Northern States 
given above we find that the North sent to the army 10 per cent. 
of the total population. The official figures relating to the 
military effort of the South are incomplete and not reliable. 
Estimates vary. However, when we draw the average of the 
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various estimates it appears that the Southern States furnished 
to the army about one million men, or approximately 20 per cent, 
of the white population. 

The war entailed colossal losses in men and money. Accord- 
ing to the accounts furnished in the Official Record the war 
losses of the Northern Army were as follows: 


Losses of Northern Army. 














Volunteers Officers Men Total 
Killed in action . ; ‘ ; r . 4,057 61,654 65,711 
Of wounds received in action - P Fi -. 2,164 39,912 42,076 
Of disease . ~  « « «+ 2,688 218,806 221,404 
Accidental (except drowned) Z 5 3 = i 3,869 4,010 
Drowned (tm ee! 2a... 
Murdered . ee ae Cone, eo 36 468 504 
Killed after capture ys Rivgneet  unesoes 14 89 103 
Suicide . g goths 24 340 364 
Executed by US. ‘military ‘authorities . | — 261 261 
Executed byenemy .. se 4 60 64 
Sunstroke . ... 3 Range ; ; 5 301 306 
Other known causes . ; , ‘ n ‘ 61 1,910 1,971 
Causes not stated A Sn tee, Mk ee 28 11,987 12,015 
Aggregate. . . . «. .« « 9,324 344,406 353,730 
Losses of Northern Regular Army . 260 5,538 5,798 
Grand Aapmente—-Paariens and Volun- 
teers . 9,584 349,944 359,528 


These figures are considered se many authorities to be an 
under-statement. Some estimate that the Northern States lost 
approximately 500,000 lives through the war. Through death, 
the Northern Armies lost about 20 per cent. of their men, and the 
losses come to about 2 per cent. of the whole population. The 
war losses of the Southern States were approximately as great as 
those of the North. Apparently about one half of the Southern 
Army died, and the deaths caused by the war equal almost 10 per 
cent. of the white population of the South. Altogether the 
American States combined lost between 700,000 and 1,000,000 
lives in four years’ warfare. 

The economic losses caused by the war were enormous. 
Estimates vary, but the most reliable one gives the figure of 
10,000,000,000 dollars, or 2,000,000,0001. The war-bill of the 
United States continues, mounting up through the payment of 
pensions which entail at present an expenditure of about 
30,000,000/. a year. The Civil War crippled the North financi- 
ally for many years, but it ruined the South. Between 1860 
and 1870 the taxable wealth of Virginia decreased from 
793,249,681 dollars to 327,670,503 dollars ; that of South Carolina 
from 548,138,754 dollars to 166,517,591 dollars ; that of Georgia 
from 645,895,237 dollars to 214,535 ,366 dollars, etc. 

Let us now consider the principal lessons of the Civil War. 
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If the American statesmen had exercised merely reasonable 
caution and foresight the war would probably never have 
occurred. The principal towns of the South lie near the sea 
border in spacious bays or up-river. They were protected against 
an attack from the sea by strong forts. By adequately garrison- 
ing these forts in time, as General Scott, the Head of the Army, 
had advised President Buchanan, the American Government 
could have dominated the rebellious towns, and could have cut 
their connexion with the sea as had been done with the best 
success at the time of the nullification troubles of 1832. Unfor- 
tunately, President Buchanan paid no attention to the views of 
his military experts. 

Washington said in his fifth Annual Address: ‘If we desire 
to avoid insult we must be able to repel it. If we desire to 
secure peace, it must be known that we are at all times ready for 
war.’ He and many of the founders of the Republic had pointed 
out in The Federalist and elsewhere that it was dangerous for the 
country to rely merely on an untrained militia, and had urged the 
necessity of maintaining an adequate standing army. Unfor- 
tunately their warnings were not heeded by the short-sighted 
and unscrupulous politicians. Had the United States possessed 
a small standing army ready for war the Southern States would 
scarcely have dared to rise, and had they done so their power 
could easily have been broken. In the opinion of many American 
military experts a standing army of 50,000 men would have suf- 
ficed to end the war inafew months. The disregard of the views 
of the military experts, and the criminal levity and recklessness 
of self-seeking politicians cost the United States approximately 
@ million lives and 2,000,000,0001. They paid dearly for their 
previous improvidence and their neglect of military preparations. 

When the bombardment of Fort Sumter began, when the 
army, navy, and the whole administrative and judicial appa- 
ratus broke down, the dissolution of the Great Republic seemed 
inevitable. The Union was saved by a man of sterling character 
but of merely moderate ability, by a great citizen but scarcely a 
statesman of the very first rank. Abraham Lincoln was animated 
by an unwavering faith in the Union and in the righteousness 
of its eause. Undismayed by disaster he rallied the waverers, 
encouraged the downhearted, and created harmony among the 
quarrelling parties. When matters seemed desperate, he mobi- 
lised the country, raised a huge army, and saved the State by his 
exertions. Had a Buchanan or a Johnson been in power the 
Union would undoubtedly have been lost. He did not hesitate 
to exceed his constitutional powers and to act as a Dictator when 
the fate of his country was at stake. In Lord Bryce’s words, 
‘Abraham Lincoln wielded more authority than any single 
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Englishman has done since Oliver Cromwell.’ One-man rule 
undoubtedly saved the United States. 

A democratic Government which at any moment may be over- 
turned by a hostile majority lives precariously by popularity, by 
votes. Popularity is therefore indispensable to the politicians 
in power. It is more necessary and more precious to them than 
national security and administrative efficiency. The result is 
that a Government which is dependent from hour to hour for its 
life on the popular will and the popular whim must be guided by 
the momentary moods and impulses of the ill-informed masses, 
It must pursue a hand-to-mouth policy. Fearing to endanger its 
position by taking the initiative, it will, as a rule, wait fora 
popular demand for action. It will often refuse to act with fore- 
sight and even with common sense, but will readily obey the 
clamour of the noisiest but least well-informed section of the 
Press and the public. Hence a democratic Cabinet cannot act 
with foresight. It cannot unite on necessary, wise, and far- 
sighted action. On the other hand the disunited ministers, who 
are merely waiting for a popular lead, will readily agree on some 
useless, foolish, or even mischievous measure, provided it is 
popular, provided it is demanded with sufficient clamour and 
insistence by the prejudiced, and by those who live by pandering 
to the shortsightedness and to the momentary moods and 
emotions of the masses and act as their spokesmen. 

The founders of the American Commonwealth, like all great 
statesmen, recognised that a Government can act with energy, 
sagacity, foresight, secrecy, and despatch—qualities which are 
indispensable in critical times, and especially in war—only if 
there is absolute unity of purpose, if the executive is in the hands 
of a single man who is assisted by eminent experts. In Great 
Britain a Cabinet composed of twenty-two personages is supreme. 
Of these only one man, Lord Kitchener, is a military expert. As, 
according to tradition, the Cabinet forms its decisions unani- 
mously, it is clear that that unwieldy and inexpert body can act 
neither with energy nor with secrecy, neither with despatch nor 
with foresight. It can scarcely act with wisdom or with common 
sense. It is difficult to secure agreement among twenty-two 
men. As an energetic and provident policy will probably be 
opposed by the timorous, or the short-sighted, a compromise 
between action and inaction, between wisdom and folly, becomes 
necessary, for otherwise the Cabinet will split. Hence a safe 
commonplace policy, a weak and dilatory, shilly-shally policy, a 
policy of vacillation, of make-believe, and of drift, is likely to be 
adopted. Foresight becomes impossible. At best half-measures 
are taken, and urgently necessary energetic action is delayed until 
it is too late, until disasters, which can no longer be explained 
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away, have occurred and have demonstrated even to the dullest 
and to the most obstinate members of the Cabinet the folly of 
their opposition. 

Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Nelson, Moltke, indeed -al! 
great generals and admirals whose views are known, have stated 
that war is a one-man business, that in war the worst possible 
direction is that of a military council. It is true that great com- 
manders have often called councils of war, but they have done so 
only for advice, not for direction. If, according to the greatest 
leaders, it is dangerous to entrust the direction of military or 
naval operations to a council of war composed of great experts, 
how much more dangerous then will it be to entrust it to a council 
of politicians unacquainted with war! Apparently the twenty- 
two men who form the present Cabinet have the supreme direc- 
tion not only of the country’s domestic and administrative policy, 
but that of its armies and fleets as well. Herein lies the reason 
that more than once during the present crisis we have seen inade- 
quacy, vacillation, hesitation, improvidence, and incompetence ; 
that belated half-measures and quarter-measures have sometimes 
been taken when immediate and energetic action was impera- 
tively called for. Unanimity, energy, foresight, secrecy, and 
despatch, in one word, efficiency, is difficult enough in business 
jointly transacted by twenty-two men belonging to one party. 
Will it be easier to obtain unanimity in Cabinet decision, will the 
Government act with greater wisdom, foresight, energy, and 
rapidity now when one half the ministers belong to one party and 
the other half to the late Opposition ? 

It is, of course, highly desirable that in a time of crisis the 
country should possess a strong national Government, a Govern- 
ment representing not a party but the nation as a whole. How- 
ever, as a Cabinet cannot possibly act with unanimity, foresight, 
energy, rapidity, and secrecy, it seems indispensable that the 
Cabinet should entrust the supreme direction of affairs to a single 
strong man supported by a small number of expert advisers who 
are not his equals but distinctly his subordinates. The country 
requires for its salvation a kind of Dictator, an Abraham Lincoln, 
and British statesmen will do well to ponder over the most 
important views of the founders of the American Commonwealth 
given in the beginning of this article. 

Many politicians and numerous organs of the Press have urged 
that the situation calls for a Dictator, and have regretted that no 
man of transcendent ability has come forward to whom’ the 
Government could be entrusted for the duration of the War. It 
is, however, perhaps unnecessary to wait for the advent of-a 
Chatham. - Government by a single-man of moderate, -or even of 
inferior, ability, will probably prove far more efficient than 
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government by twenty-two very able men, non-experts, who 
possess, at least theoretically, equal power and authority in 
directing the affairs of the nation. The British Constitution js 
unwritten, is fluid, is adaptable to the necessities of the moment. 
It has been created by gradual evolution, and it lends itself easily 
to the creation of a one-man Government for the duration of the 
war. The Prime Minister need only be made solely responsible 
for the conduct of the Government in all its branches during the 
War. By thus increasing the power of the Prime Minister, the 
Cabinet Ministers would be made responsible merely for their 
departments. They would be responsible to the Prime Minister 
and he to Parliament. Cabinet Ministers could therefore devote 
themselves practically entirely to their administrative duties. 
They would become the Prime Minister’s subordinates. He 
would assume sole responsibility for important decisions. He 
would consult the Cabinef Ministers, but could no longer be 
hampered in his action by the opposition of one or several of his 
colleagues. The direction of affairs would no longer be in the 
hands of an unwieldy body, such as could not successfully direct 
any business. The State would possess a managing director, as 
does every business, and thus foresight, unity, energy, despatch, 
and secrecy in action might be secured. 

Many Englishmen extol the voluntary system and oppose 
compulsory service because in their opinion compulsion, con- 
scription, is undemocratic. Most of these are quite unaware 
that the greatest, the freest, and the most unruly democracy in 
the world gladly submitted to conscription half a century ago, 
and appear to forget that France and Switzerland recognise that 
the first duty of the citizen consists in defending his country. If 
the United States found conscription necessary to prevent the 
Southern States breaking away and forming a government of 
their own, how much more necessary is the abandonment of the 
voluntary system when not merely the integrity but the existence 
of Great Britain and of the Empire is at stake ! 

The American War was unnecessarily protracted because the 
North had never enough troops to crush the rebellion. On the 
3rd of July 1862 President Lincoln wrote despairingly a con- 
fidential letter to the Governors of various States worded as 
follows : 

I should not want the half of 300,000 new troops if I could have them 
now. If I had 50,000 additional troops here now, I believe I could sub- 
stantially close the War in two weeks. But time is everything, and if! 
get 50,000 new men in a month I shall have lost 20,000 old ones during 
the same month, having gained only 30,000, with the difference between 
old and new troops still against me. The quicker you send, the fewer 
you will have to send. Time is everything. Please act in view of this. . - - 
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While the Southern States armed their whole able-bodied 
population at an early date, the Northern States were late in 
introducing conscription. Besides, conscription was with them 
only a half-measure, as has been shown. They introduced it only 
on the 38rd of March 1863, two years after the outbreak of the 
war, and as they failed to arm all available men the war dragged 
on for two whole years after conscription had been introduced. 
The four-fold superiority in able-bodied men and the fifteen- 
fold superiority in wealth would undoubtedly have given to the 
Northern States a rapid and complete victory had they acted with 
their entire national strength at the outset. 

The United Kingdom and the British Empire have made 
enormous efforts, but greater ones will be needed. The United 
States have provided this country witk a great and inspiring pre- 
cedent. The Northern States placed 10 per cent. and the 
Southern States 20 per cent. of their entire population in the 
field, as has been shown on another page. If Great Britain 
should follow the example of the Northern States she alone should 
be able to raise 4,500,000 men. If she should follow the example 
of the South she should be able to provide 9,000,000 soldiers. 
The British losses during the first year of war have been appall- 
ing, but they are small if compared with those incurred by the 
Americans in the Civil War. If Great Britain should lose men 
at the same rate as the Northern States her dead would number 
about 1,000,000. At the proportion of the Southern States her 
dead would number about 4,000,000. Great Britain and her 
daughter-States have an opportunity of demonstrating to the 
world that they have as much energy, resourcefulness, patriotism, 
and vitality as the men who laid down their lives in the terrible 
campaign of 1861-65. If the United States were ready to make 
the greatest sacrifices for preserving their Union, the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions should be willing to make sacrifices 
at least as great for the sake of their existence. 

The story of the Civil War provides invaluable lessons to this 
country. It shows that the United States were saved by two 
factors, by one-man government and by conscription. It shows 
that far greater exertions than those made hitherto are wanted 
by Motherland and Empire—and that they can be made. It 
shows that the sooner one-man government and conscription are 
introduced, the more energetically national service is enforced, 
and the more fully the whole manhood of the country is employed 
in the War, the smaller will be its cost in blood and money, and 
the sooner it will be over. At the same time, the Civil War fur- 
nishes the gravest warnings to the United States. It should 
show them the danger of unpreparedness. It should show them 
that the European crisis may become their crisis as well. 
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At the dedication of the Soldiers’ Cemetery in 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln pronounced the following immortal words : 


It is for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honoured dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain, that this 
nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


These words are known by heart by every American school- 
boy. They may well serve as a memento and as a motto to 


Englishmen of the present generation and inspire them in the’ 


heavy task which lies before them. 
J. Extis BARKER. 
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A DEFINITE POLICY IN THE BALKANS 


In an article on ‘The Territorial Ambitions of the Balkan 
States,’ which appeared in the Nineteenth Century last April, 
[endeavoured shortly to review the position, at that date, in the 
Near East. So far as Roumania, Greece and Bulgaria are con- 
cerned, there was no material change of attitude up to the end 
of July. They still waited for some clearer indication than 
had yet been afforded as to what the final outcome of the 
European War may be. When our attempt to force a passage 
through the Dardanelles was first made there were signs that 
the three States were becoming uneasy, and there is little doubt 
that at any rate Greece and Roumania would have actively 
joined the Entente Powers had our Fleet succeeded in entering 
the Sea of Marmora. 

Serbia has been busy reorganising her army, and has suc- 
ceeded in bring it to a wonderful condition of efficiency, con- 
sidering what it has gone through and the difficulties which have 
tobe contended with. She has very wisely attempted no invasion 
of Austrian territory. It is far better that she should hold her 
army in reserve ready to oppose any further attempts on the part 
of Austria~Germany to obtain control of a direct route from 
Vienna to Constantinople through Serbia. 

In Greece the Venezelist policy has undergone a change: 
whereas M. Venezelos, up to the beginning of 1915, was opposed 
to the principle of territorial concessions to Bulgaria, he even- 
tually came to the conclusion that for the settlement of the 
claims of that State against Greece there is only one course— 
the abandonment by the latter of Kavalla, Serres, and Drama— 
that is, the greater part of what she ‘snatched’ from Bulgaria 
under the Bucharest Treaty. If all parties in Greece had 
accepted this view the Greco-Bulgarian question could have been 
settled, and Greece would have been free, if she wished, to throw 
inher lot with us, and to look for future extension of her Empire 
on the eastern shores of the Aegean—possibly also elsewhere. 
Greece, however, was not then ready to back up Venezelos in 
such a manner as would enable him to carry through his projects. 
There is no more far-sighted statesman in the Balkans, and he 
knows that his country has only two courses open to her—either 
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the cession to Bulgaria of territory which would have been hers 
after the war with Turkey, or eventual war with Bulgaria : this js 
not a matter about which there is any doubt. Since the concly- 
sion of the Bucharest Treaty Bulgarian policy has been directed to 
one object, the recovery of territory she lost owing to her ill-con- 
sidered action in making war on Serbia and Greece. The present 
European War has come in some respects as a great advantage 
to Bulgaria, as she is at present the deciding element in the 
Balkans: neither Greece nor Roumania can move with safety 
till they have settled their accounts with her. 

Bulgaria has been, since the commencement of the European 
War, perhaps more consistent in her attitude than either of the 
others. She has again and again stated quite clearly what she 
wants—‘ Macedonia ’—both Serbian and Greek Macedonia; also 
the Dobrudja from Roumania. Her Prime Minister, M. Rado. 
slavoff,’ has repeatedly stated that Bulgaria’s policy is neutrality, 
and that she intends to maintain that attitude—until, at any rate, 
she sees a certainty of obtaining what she wants by abandoning it. 
Up to the present she has seen no such certainty, so she has main- 
tained her neutrality, keeping meantime on friendly terms with 
both sides. Bulgaria has permitted the passage through her terri- 
tory of Austro-German munitions, and has winked at the transport 
of large numbers of German officers to Turkey. With regard to 
munitions, we have scarcely any right to complain: Bulgaria's 
reply no doubt would be that she is quite prepared to do the 
same for us. 

The Russian set-back in Galicia, among other results, brought 
about a change in Roumanian plans, and caused this State to 
postpone her entrance into the arena, though it is quite possible 
that diplomatic action on the part of Austria-Germany may now 
compel her to take her choice at once of peace or war.’ Rou- 
mania’s opportunity was in January-February, when an attack by 
her on the Austrian armies in Transylvania would have been 
invaluable to Russia and might have altered the whole course of 
the campaign in Galicia. 



































2 In Sofia last December M. Radoslavoff, in the course of a statement which 
he made to me (and authorised for publication), used the following words: 
‘Bulgaria’s attitude is one of absolute and strict neutrality, which she will 
continue to maintain. With regard to her claims—she wants from Serbia that 
portion of Macedonia which she would have received under her Treaty with 
Serbia of 1912. From Greece she wants Kavalla, Serres, and Drama... 
We expect the Powers . . . to use their influence after the war to see Bulgaria 
righted . . . The Treaty of Bucharest could never be expected to stand, and 
when peace comes it must be revised . . . We will watch and wait, and when 
the war is over our affairs must be attended to. Our sympathies are with 
England. We know her policy of upholding the small States.’ 

2 From late news it appears probable that an ultimatum may at any moment 
be addressed by Germany to Roumania. 
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The moment has, however, now arrived when the Quadruple 
Entente ought to adopt a definite forward policy in the Balkans. 
This is no time for sentimentality. A general survey of the 
position shows that it will be distinctly to the advantage of all 
the Balkan States that the power of Germany and Austria be 
broken and that Turkey in Europe should cease to exist. If it 
were not for inter-State jealousies and differences, Greece, 
Roumania and Bulgaria would have long ago joined the Entente 
Powers. What is it, then, which now prevents this? Simply 
Bulgaria’s outstanding claims. Can these be satisfied? Obvi- 
ously they can if the Entente Powers definitely agree to guaran- 
tee their fulfilment. When we consider the question as to 
whether such guarantee would be justifiable, there can, I think, 
be no doubt. First, with regard to Bulgaria’s claims against 
Greece : they are at present defined as the port of Kavalla, with 
the inland districts of Serres and Drama, which is less than she 
would have received at the end of the war with Turkey. 
M. Venezelos, who, as was shown by the elections, now has the 
greater part of Greece with him, has already actually advocated 
the cession of this territory, and it is practically only German 
influence which has prevented the conclusion of an agreement 
between the two States. The Greek nation is with Venezelos : 
the interests of the Royal family, however, are German; and 
German influence has secured the Army Staff. M. Gounaris, 
the last Premier, has definitely stated that, whether in 
consideration of Bulgaria fighting with the Allies, or even 
in consideration of new territories in Asia Minor, ‘ Greece 
will not cede an inch of territory to Bulgaria.” In view of 
the present situation, such a policy is short-sighted and con- 
trary to the desire of the nation as expressed by the General 
Elections. It is a policy which suits German diplomacy for the 
moment, but, as it constitutes an absolute refusal to negotiate 
for a Balkan settlement, it is calculated to alienate Entente 
sympathies. Greece should know her own business best, and 
she should be the best judge as to where her interests lie, but 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that she is thus throwing 
away an opportunity for the extension of her Empire in the 
Mediterranean, and adopting a course which would lead her to 
isolation after the War. It is certain that eventually Greece will 
have either to make territorial cession or face a war with Bul- 
garia. If Greece had come to the active assistance of the 
Entente Powers, and if M. Venezelos, backed by the majority 
of the Greek nation, had not declared himself in favour of 
cession, there might have been some doubt as to the right course 
for us; but, under existing conditions, and in view of the great 
advantages to be obtained by settling this Balkan question, and 
2m 2 
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freeing the various States from the fear of inter-state warfare 
which at present fetters their action, it is not possible to deny 
that a definite guarantee to Bulgaria would be a just and wise 
step.° 

As regards Bulgaria’s demands from Serbia: the latter long 
ago declared herself ready to hand over to Bulgaria a great 
part of what she asks, after the termination of the European 
War, provided that Serbia is able, as she expects, to extend her 
dominions to the north-west. M. Passitch, the Prime Minister 
of Serbia, made a statement to me last December (the publica- 
tion of which he authorised) in the course of which he used the 
following words : 

Serbia has no quarrels with her neighbours and desires to live amicably 
with them. Bulgaria has declared that she will remain neutral so long 
as it serves her national interests. The Entente Powers have shown that 
they will be disposed to consider all such reasonable aspirations on the 
part of Bulgaria as are justifiable in regard to territorial aggrandise- 
ment, to be determined at the end of the War, on condition that Bul- 
garia’s attitude is friendly neutrality till the end of the conflict, and 
that Serbia succeeds in obtaining extensions of territory to the North 
and West. Serbia has no intention whatever of standing in Bulgaria’s 
way in ler desires to realise her reasonable aspirations, and in that 
respect Serbia is ready at any time to enter into amicable discussions 


with Bulgaria. 

No great difficulty should be experienced in arriving at an 
agreement between the two States laying down a rough defini- 
tion of new boundaries, and this should be immediately settled. 

There only remains then the case of Roumania, from whom 
Bulgaria claims the Dobrudja territory which the former took 
from her under the Treaty of Bucharest; and this is a matter 
which rests more between the two States. It would be difficult 
possibly for the Entente Powers to give any definite guarantee 
here, but it is scarcely to be supposed that Bulgaria would fail 
to obtain a just and reasonable settlement of the question with 
the support of the Powers. 

To return to the cases of Greece and Serbia, it must be 
remembered that both of these States are in possession of far 

* According to recent news from Athens, M. Venezelos has already accepted 
and carried out the task of forming a new Cabinet. It is possible that in view 
of the present situation in Greece he may have found it necessary to modify the 
policy expressed by him some months ago, when he sent in his resignation owing 
to that policy being opposed to the views held by the King and the Army Staff. 
It is obvious that in spite of the fact that Venezelos has the nation at his back, 
although he could do without the King he could not carry out his original 
programme without the Army. On the other hand, if Greece is to be of any 
use to the Entente Powers, and if she is to earn future consideration it is 
essential that she throw in her lot with us without reservations. A settlement 
of Bulgaria’s claims against Greece is imperative, and if the latter should 
decline to discuss terms and continue to oppose territorial concession she would 
be committing herself to an obstructive policy. 
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more territory (under the Bucharest Treaty) than they ever had 

vious reason to expect, territory which would have belonged 
fo Bulgaria but for her unwise action. It is true that the fault 
was chiefly on Bulgaria’s side, but the fact remains that she will 
never relax her efforts until she regains what she lost, and 
what is now needed is a settlement which will lay the founda- 
tions of a long future peace in the Balkans, and will give these 
States the opportunity for developing their great resources. 

Everything points at the present moment, therefore, to the 
great advisability of immediate steps being taken by the Entente 
Powers to give such definite guarantees to Bulgaria as will leave 
both her and the other States free to take whatever action they 
please. European Turkey can only be invaded by land from 
Bulgarian soil. Bulgaria has a right to expect that Thrace, 
down to at any rate the Enos-Midia line, shall come to her. She 
might, in fact, reasonably be given, if necessary, more than this ; 
her boundary might be brought to the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Saros. However the problem of the future ownership 
of Constantinople and the shores of the Sea of Marmora and the 
Dardanelles may be eventually settled, there still remains a con- 
siderable extent of Turkish territory in Europe for which an 
owner will require to be found. 

M. Radoslavoff has recently declared with exceeding frank- 
ness what Bulgaria wants, and means to have. His statements 
amount to this: That his country would prefer to support the 
Entente Powers, and is ready to do so with her whole military 
resources provided that we guarantee the satisfaction of her 
claims, but that if we are not prepared to do so Bulgaria must 
then support Austria-Germany—not by military action, but by 
remaining neutral. It is, however, obvious that such neutrality 
would be ‘friendly’ to our enemies, as it is certain that the 
latter would make no gifts, no concessions and no promises to 
Bulgaria in return for a neutrality which did not carry with it 
something more than mere inactivity. It is now of the utmost 
importance to Germany to open up a way from Austria to Con- 
stantinople, and it is quite possible, apart from an attempt to 
obtain possession of the Belgrade-Nisch-Sofia railway, that she 
may succeed in getting from Orsova to the point where the 
Danube leaves Serbian territory and thenceforward forms the 
boundary between Roumania and Bulgaria. With a neutrai 
(friendly) Bulgaria it is clear that once through this comparatively 
short stretch a way would be found for transporting troops and 
munitions to Turkey. The issue, therefore, in the main, between 
the Quadruple Entente and Bulgaria, is a simple one, and in 
its consideration it must be borne in mind and put to Bulgaria’s 
credit, first, that she is asking less than she would have received 
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after the last Turkish War, and secondly, that since the com- 
mencement of the present War she has never varied her claims 
against Serbia and Greece. In deciding Bulgaria’s action, her 
statesmen will no doubt consider what her position would be 
after the War if she should adopt an attitude of neutrality friendly 
to Austria-Germany. The worst end to the conflict which can 
be imagined would be stalemate and a patched-up peace, in which 
case even it is highly improbable that Germany would be able 
to give any material assistance to Bulgaria in the settlement of 
her claims. The latter’s position would therefore be worse than 
it now is, as she would have established no claim to sympathy 
from the Quadruple Entente, and would find herself still in 
disagreement with Greece and Serbia. 

Our diplomatic action in the Balkans has until quite recently 
been weak: we apparently had no definite policy, and nearly 
a year’s spasmodic and disconnected negotiations had no 
material result. The present is perhaps the most critical 
moment since the commencement of the War, and it is of vital 
importance that there should be no more delay in the abolition 
oi the present impasse in the Balkans. It is necessary for Serbia 
to take a broad view of the situation and to deal liberally with 
Bulgaria. She cannot fail to realise that by so doing she not 
only assists in greatly improving the general situation and frees 
Bulgaria’s action, but also largely strengthens her already weighty 
claims to the greatest possible consideration in the final settle- 
ment after the War as to what territory she is to acquire to 
the north-west and on the shores of the Adriatic. 


The entrance of Bulgaria into the War on our side would 
mean the speedy fall of Constantinople and a shortening of the 
conflict. It would moreover prevent the possibility of an Austro- 
German Army forcing its way through Serbia and Bulgaria to 
Constantinople, an operation which it is almost certain that 
Germany will attempt in great force as soon as she can spare 
the necessary armies from the Russian Front. It is difficult, 
indeed, to understand why we have not before now arrived at 
an understanding with Bulgaria, since Bulgarian future interests 
are so largely dependent on our goodwill, and we ourselves have 
long since recognised the fact that her claims must sooner or 
later be attended to. If the explanation of this delay is that 
Greece’s former policy was opposed to any cession of territory 
to Bulgaria, this difficulty has been removed by recent events. 
With reference to negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria 
—under which the strip of territory west of the Maritza River 
and the railway to Dedeagatch was to be ceded to Bulgaria—we 
may rest assured that Bulgaria has not in any way allowed herself 
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to be compromised, nor has she departed from the attitude she has 
consistently maintained so far. She will accept from Turkey any 
sops which the latter is willing to give. The object of the cession 
js obvious, but Bulgaria knows better than to fetter her freedom 
by any guarantee fo Turkey as to future action. 


ALFRED SHARPE. 


PostscRipT.—Since this paper was written affairs have (during 
the last fortnight) been moving rapidly in the Balkans. If we 
can rely on news received from Athens, Nisch, Sofia and 
Bucharest, it would appear probable that by the time this article 
appears the long-desired agreement between the Balkan States 
may be an accomplished fact. If Bulgaria’s claims are met 
interstate differences are at an end and Bulgaria and the other 
States are free to act in the manner which is to their best interests. 
Serbia seems to have realised the necessity for a frank, friendly 
and liberal treaty with Bulgaria, knowing that she will eventually 
profit greatly in other directions. Greece’s policy is still un- 
declared, but it is safe to expect that while so able a statesman 
as M. Venezelos is willing to remain in power no course will 
be adopted which would render impracticable a complete Balkan 
agreement. The recent declaration of war by Italy against Turkey 
will undoubtedly have greatly influenced all the Balkan States 
in their decisions. With an Italian force operating in Gallipoli 
and Asia Minor, a Greek army invading Western Thrace, and a 
Bulgarian army advancing on Constantinople by way of Adria- 
nople, Turkey’s days will indeed be numbered. Meantime Ger- 
many is endeavouring to intimidate Roumania by the threat of an 
ultimatum on the question of the passage of munitions to Turkey. 
Roumanian policy so far during the war has been somewhat hesi- 
tating, but the recent progress of events in the Balkans should 
have a stiffening effect on her. 

A. S. 

August 24, 1915. 
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SOME RECENT EXPERIENCES IN SERBIA 


EVER since the commencement of the present War the fortunes 
of Serbia have powerfully impressed the imagination of the 
Entente and neutral nations. The amazing success of her 
peasant troops against the overwhelming forces of Austria, her 
subsequent exhaustion and wonderful recovery, the final expul- 
sion of the invaders from her soil, all formed a drama of unique 
interest and of signal importance to the Allied cause. The 
importance can be realised best by asking the question—What 
would have happened had Marshal Potiorek crushed Serbia’s 
resistance? Germany’s road to Turkey and Asia Minor would 
have been open and unimpeded; and, to go no further, the 
forcing of the Dardanelles—difficult enough in all conscience as it 
is at present, would have been a practically impossible task had 
Austrians and Germans possessed the means of easy access to 
Constantinople. 

The severest trial of all, however, was still in store for Serbia. 
Towards the close of the year the exhausted country was sud- 
denly assailed by a variety of infectious diseases and more 
especially by an appalling visitation of typhus. 

It is needless here to recapitulate the story of the devastating 
effects produced by this latter malady, as accounts of its ravages, 
supplied by eye-witnesses, have appeared in many of our journals. 
In summary, however, it may be said that during the more viru- 
lent period of the typhus epidemic the normal death-rate averaged 
from 25 to 55 per cent. of those attacked. In some instances 
the mortality was almost incredibly high. In February 
68 typhus patients entered a village near Krushevatz, and 
within a fortnight 50 were dead and buried. At the end of 
March the official figures for a concentration camp at Valjevo 
were as follows: 43 per cent. sick, 7 per cent. sound, 50 per 
cent. dead ! 

The medical resources of Serbia were utterly inadequate to 
the task of coping with this gigantic evil. But owing partly to 
military exigencies the true facts as to the typhus scourge were 
for some three months concealed from the outside world. The 
Serbian authorities were the best judges of the necessity for this 
reticence, and I should be the last person to criticise their policy. 
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At the same time the inevitable result was that when the cry 
for help at length reached sympathetic ears in England, France 
and America, it was already late in the day. Weeks elapsed 
before the longed-for relief could arrive. Funds-had to be col- 
lected, doctors, nurses and orderlies to be enrolled, stores to be 
purchased and transport to be arranged. The result was that 
those small Red Cross parties already placed in the field by volun- 
tary effort in Great Britain, America, Russia and Greece had to 
bear the full brunt of the typhus horror. These small bands of 
hospital workers at Uskub, Kraguevatz, Vrnjatchka Banya, 
Ghevgeli, and elsewhere, fought heroically against cruel odds. 
Some attempted the impossible and broke down : but all alike did 
their utmost and between them undoubtedly saved many hun- 
dreds of human lives. When typhus was neglected the death- 
rate, as I have said above, might be anything from 25 to 55 per 
cent. When trained nurses were available the mortality sank 
to 8 to 10 per cent. 

The origin and progress of the malady which, for five months, 
has proved a veritable scourge to Serbia, and in all probability 
to the southern portions of the Austrian Empire also, is still 
involved in much obscurity. The Serbians invariably maintain 
that typhus was introduced into their country by the Austrian 
prisoners. It is in any case a disease which is essentially con- 
nected with dirt,’ overcrowding, underfeeding, and exhaustion ; 
and nowhere could a more suitable nidus for its energies be 
found than in the Serbia of last winter. Here was a naturally 
poor country, exhausted by three successive campaigns, called 
upon not only to feed its own military and civilian population, 
but in addition a huge influx of alien prisoners. The Balkan 
communities are, it must be admitted, not very far advanced 
in the theory and practice of private and public sanitation, and 
quite apart from this, it is clear that soldiers who for months 
past have never changed their uniforms or underclothing tend 
almost inevitably to become verminous. Serbia has for months 
past suffered from a veritable plague of lice, and it is precisely 
these insects which are the main carriers of infection. Every 
medical man is agreed on this point; on the other hand, it is 
commonly alleged in the Serbian hospitals that the flea is in- 
nocuous in this respect. Nevertheless, in 1907, Professor Hay 
concluded, from a study of typhus cases at Aberdeen, that the 
common pulex irritans was the principal bearer of the infection. 
Whether or not the malady is spread by other means than the 


1 It is noticeable that at Uskub, where thousands were overtaken by typhus, 
only one member of the considerable Turkish community contracted the disease. 
The Turks, though their camps and towns are often filthy enough, practise 
great personal cleanliness. 
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lice is still a moot point in Serbia. While some doctors main- 
tain that the louse is the one and only conveyer of infection, 
the majority of those who have had continuous experience of 
typhus cases assert that, in addition to this primary and normal 
source of contagion, the disease could be and actually was trans- 
mitted by some unknown process from the bodies of the sick. 
The disease, during its period of greatest virulence, certainly 
selected its victims in the oddest manner. Nurses frequently 
escaped, while doctors, far less in personal contact with the 
patients, were infected; sometimes well-to-do residents in the 
towns and villages, with cleanly homes, far removed from the 
dirt and overcrowding of the hospitals and poorer quarters, 
succumbed to the most malignant form of the malady. 

Since the middle of April a welcome change has taken place 
in Serbia. With the coming of the sunshine the fury of the 
typhus appears to have burnt itself out. The warm air has at 
length induced the peasants to open some of their windows, 
and the evils of overcrowding have to some extent been relieved 
by a larger measure of life and movement out of doors. The 
mortality-rate in such few cases of typhus as still occur is reduced 
to a very low figure, and for all practical purposes typhus has 
ceased to count as a serious factor. Nevertheless, it seems prob- 
able that, given the same conditions of dirt and overcrowding 
next winter, the country will again be exposed to the horror of 
a similar visitation. Hence the immeasurable importance of the 
efforts which have been made during the last three months by 
sanitary experts, British and American, to teach the Serbian 
people the value of cleanliness and sanitation, and generally to 
take prophylactic measures by drainage and otherwise against 
a recurrence of the scourge. 

The following narrative may be taken as typical of the service 
rendered to the Serbians by British hospital units and the condi- 
tions under which such units worked. Far away in the heart 
of Northern Serbia lies the pretty village of Vrnjatchka Banya. 
The whole environment of the place is full of charm. A vast 
amphitheatre of mountains encompasses the town, past which 
the swift Morava flows eastwards to its junction with the Danube. 
Hot springs furnish a constant supply of medicinal water, and 
in times of peace thousands of visitors occupy the pretty villas 
scattered among the trees of the valley. It would be difficult 
to find a place more blest with the amenities of Nature or more 
fitly described as a health resort. 

Nevertheless, disease and death found a home in this beauti- 
ful valley. When the doctors, nurses and orderlies sent by the 
British Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John reached 
Vrnjatchka, Banya last February, they found that five hospitals 
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already existed. These were all horribly dirty and dreadfully 
overcrowded. Four of them were nominally reserved for surgical 
and non-infectious cases, but a cursory visit to any of the wards 
revealed the fact that infectious and non-infectious patients were 
mixed up in hopeless confusion. Between two men with long 
neglected and septic wounds—four months old—would lie a sick 
man delirious with fever and marked on his neck and face 
with the tell-tale rash of typhus. Diphtheria, enteric, pneu- 
monia, smallpox, erysipelas were all to be found in these un- 
clean and horrible dwellings. On the pillows crawled the deadly 
vermin which carried the typhus infection. The atmosphere was 
rendered doubly foul through the permanent closing of the 
windows. This hatred of fresh air is a national trait of the Serbs 
which is largely responsible for the evils which have befallen 
their country. The first thing that an English doctor did on 
taking over the control of a hospital was to open the windows, 
but the moment he left the room a patient would creep out of 
bed and once more shut out the cool, life-giving air. The sani- 
tary arrangements of all the hospitals were simply deplorable. 
Practically every factor existed which could help the diffusion 
of contagion and disease. 

The facts I record cast no reflection upon the zeal and efficiency 
of the Serbian doctors. Without nurses, orderlies or adequate 
supplies these doctors slaved day and night and many of them 
—about a fifth of the whole medical staff—perished at their posts 
in the midst of their unselfish and untiring efforts. For the shock- 
ing condition of the hospitals it was not the Serbian doctors 
who were mainly responsible, but the sheer force of circumstances. 

The fifth hospital at Vrnjatchka Banya was reserved for in- 
fectious maladies in general and typhus in particular. It con- 
sisted of three well-built wooden barraques purchased from an 
Austrian firm some years ago. These buildings were crowded 
with nearly 100 patients; 60 ought to have been an outside 
limit. The majority of the inmates were suffering from typhus, 
the weather was bitterly cold, and there were not enough blankets 
or even straw mattresses. All the windows were tightly closed, 
and swarming vermin exposed the non-typhus cases to the peril of 
this dreadful malady. Men with high temperatures in the de- 
lirium of typhus tottered feebly through the snow and mud to 
the outer buildings, their feet bare, their shoulders covered with 
athin blanket. Outside in the open lay a pile of rough wooden 
coffins ready at hand for the dead, who were carried from this 
pest-house daily to the cemetery on the hill. 

And who was in charge of this dreadful place? One Monte- 
negrin woman! I have in my life witnessed many acts of splendid 
courage and unselfish devotion, but I can think of nothing nobler 
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than the conduct of this lady, Madame Yankovitch, who for 
months remained in sole charge of the terrible typhus barraque. 
She was absolutely alone among the sick and the dying. Few 
Serbian men or women would approach the dreaded building 
or even bring food to this brave woman. Madame Yankovitch, 
with five Austrian prisoners, nursed the helpless patients. She 
lived and slept in the midst of her sick folk in utter discomfort. 
The only relaxation which relieved the peril and loneliness of 
her existence was the care of a small quantity of live stock which 
she had collected—three pigs, some ducks and a hen. When 
one of her favourite Austrians fell sick she vowed that if he 
recovered she would sacrifice her hen. The sick man_ rallied 
and all went well; then came the fulfilment of her vow and the 
Jephthah-like remorse. Finally the death of the fowl was post- 
poned until the following Sunday, but by good luck it had laid 
by that time a small nest of eggs and its life was accordingly 
spared. It was curious to find this quaint trace of the Aescula- 
pian tradition in the Balkans. A similar ‘ sacrifice of the hen’ 
is found in Algeria. 

At length the almost inevitable happened and typhus seized 
upon our heroine. Fortunately for the patient the British Red 
Cross hospital had arrived on the scene and she received the 
most careful and devoted attention. For days her life hung in 
the balance, but at length the crisis was past and Madame Yanko- 
vitch gradually recovered, to the unfeigned delight of all who 
knew her and the noble work she had accomplished. 

It is easy to understand that the arrival of British hospital 
units amid such an environment was a veritable godsend. Our 
people possessed all the things which exhausted Serbia lacked— 
money, medical stores, doctors, trained orderlies and, above all, 
nurses. The Serbian authorities with charming courtesy and 
consideration did all they could to facilitate the work of the 
visitors, who were entrusted with practically the entire control 
of the hospitals. The British Red Cross unit boldly took over 
the horrible typhus barraque. Under the new conditions wash- 
ing, fumigation, fresh air and nursing did wonders, and our 
countrymen and countrywomen who worked at Vrnjatchka Banya 
and elsewhere can feel a just pride in the results of their hard 
and enthusiastic labour. 

The general attitude of the Serbians towards death is full 
of interest. The dead are not hurriedly consigned to remote ceme- 
teries, hidden away under granite slabs and rarely visited. On 
the contrary there is a strange and touching familiarity with 
the departed which is continued for years. Sometimes the bodies 
of soldiers killed in action are laid to rest near the schools. ‘ By 
this means,’ explained a Serbian general, ‘ the children will read 
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10 for and remember the brave deeds of our fallen heroes, who will thus 
raque. be useful to their country even in death.’ The cemeteries are 
- ew sometimes placed on the summits of adjacent hills and bedecked 
ilding with flags and streamers which: show up brightly against the 
vitch, white stones and crosses. Here on Saturdays assembles a crowd 
She of women and children with a few men, for the graveyard becomes .- 
nfort. a rendezvous for the inhabitants in general and the near rela- 
"88 of tives in particular. Groups form themselves round fires and a 
which picnic meal of coffee, cakes and sweetmeats is shared by the 
When company. At intervals some friend rises and pronounces a eulogy 
if he upon the dead which is taken up and repeated by a chorus of 
allied wailing women. Odds and ends of food, such as cake, jam and 
d the even portions of rice pudding, are placed on the graves, while 
post- small bottles of wine are tied round the wooden crosses after the 
laid fashion of the flasks with the red sediment which are found in 
ingly the Roman catacombs. 
cula- The ordinary Serbian funeral is extremely simple. A black 
hen’ flag is hung from the front of the house which Death has en- 
. tered. The hearse, a bullock wagon, with its rough wooden 
sized coffin, is usually in charge of an Austrian prisoner. If the dead 
Red man is a Serb the wagon is followed by relatives and some- 
the times by a band of ‘ wailers.’ One of the party carries a plain 
ig in wooden cross and, in most cases, a flag or banner. When one 
nko- of the Austrian prisoners dies, his comrade the driver alone accom- 
who panies the coffin and the wooden cross is placed inside the wagon. 
So vivid is the Serbian familiarity with death and so anxious 
pital are the people for the proximity of their beloved dead that the 
Our authorities must always be on their guard against the forcible 
d— carrying off of dead bodies by the relatives of the departed. 
all, Peasants would bring in their sick from the villages, sometimes 
and in an advanced stage of typhus, and if the case proved fatal, 
the the body was buried as speedily as possible. At times the utmost 
trol care was required to prevent an absolute violation of the grave 
wer and the abstraction of the body. In one instance which came 
ish- under my notice entrance was forced into a mortuary chapel by 
o- night, the coffin broken open and the corpse carried off to the 
nya mountains. In other cases bodies were disinterred and removed 
ard to the villages. No one could therefore be surprised to learn that 
terrible outbreaks of infectious disease assailed the rural districts. 
full Much has been written since the beginning of the year about 
ne the horrors of the disease in the Serbian towns, but who has 
On told us of what has befallen the villages? Serbia is essentially 
ith a country of small farms, and the war is a triumphant proof once 
ies more of the military value of the yeoman and small-holder. 
By Along fertile valleys like that of the Morava dwells a vast 
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regions. The virile inhabitants of these rural villages have fur- 
nished the very backbone of Serbia’s fighting forces during her 
three campaigns ; and despite the ravages of war and pestilence 
Serbia can still put into the field some 150,000 troops of the 
first quality and a similar force of second line reservists. 

Nevertheless the gallant villagers have not escaped from the 
flood of affliction which has overtaken the towns. The full 
facts of their cruel sufferings have only recently emerged. Amid 
the snow and mud of winter the remoter settlements among 
the hills were practically cut off from external succour. §o 
when it came to pass that typhus and other diseases fell upon 
the villagers they suffered in silence and suffered terribly. Here 
are some facts from a little tour round seven villages in the 
neighbourhood of Vrncje. In village A. 20 people had died of 
typhus in the 30 houses. In a single cottage 8 were dead from 
diphtheria, 5 of them being children. In village B. 11 persons 
had perished of typhus in a single house. In C. the population 
was so panic-stricken by the appalling mortality that the few 
survivors, including the headman and the priest, had decamped 
into the forests. Everywhere the signs of scarcity and even 
starvation were too plainly visible. In one wretched hovel lay 
@ woman with three small children. There was no furniture 
except a bed without blankets or any kind of bedclothes; the 
mother, a widow, and her children were all emaciated from 
famine; the eldest son—a mere boy—was serving with the 
Colours. 

On one occasion I secured a couple of dogs and two ponies 
for a shooting expedition to the mountains of the Goatch range 
near Krushevatz, but at the last moment not a single man or 
boy would accompany me. News, it seems, had arrived that the 
remote village in the hills where we had intended to spend the 
night was full of typhus, diphtheria, smallpox and scarlet fever. 

The mortality amongst peasant children attacked by diphtheria 
was lamentably high. The peasants greatly disliked the idea 
of spending their small stock of ready money on doctors’ fees and 
did not realise for some time that the services of the British 
doctors were gratuitous. The results were sometimes very pain- 
ful. On one occasion I came across a peasant cottage in which 
three young children had been struck down by diphtheria. 
Rather than pay the supposed fee of the doctors, who were to 
be found within 500 yards, the parents kept two of the little 
sufferers at home until they died. By accident these peasants 
learnt that free treatment and medicine could be got from Dr. 
Berry’s hospital and so the remaining child was brought forward, 
duly treated with anti-diphtheria serum, and saved. 

Owing chiefly to the lack of adult labour, but also to 4 
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natural inaptitude for gardening on the part of the peasant, the 
supply of vegetables is exceedingly limited. In some cases too 
when vegetables are brought into town markets from infected 
villages, the well-to-do classes are afraid to purchase. As a 
result of this scarcity of vegetable food, scurvy is being added 
to the grievous list of Serbian maladies. Outside the town fruit 
is non-existent and even if a few lemons can be bought for the 
scurvy patients the price is nearly 6d. each. 

A number of French doctors have now undertaken to visit 
the Serbian villages. It has been realised that one of the main 
sources of infection in the case of the villages was the visit of 
soldiers on furlough from typhus centres like Valjevo, and regula- 
tions have been framed to minimise this serious risk. Neverthe- 
less, all said and done, the help has come too late. The country 
districts have been swept by a tornado of sickness and death; 
all that can now be done is to feed the survivors and take adequate 
precautions against a recurrence of typhus and other maladies 
when winter comes again. 

History does indeed surely repeat itself in such matters : and 
on leaving Serbia I cannot help reflecting with sadness not only 
on the human misery which I have witnessed but on the failure 
to relieve more than a fraction of it. In the dark days of the 
nation’s agony when in the town hospitals the sick lay huddled 
on the beds, on the floor, under the beds, infected and unin- 
fected, dead and dying, under every form of imaginable distress 
and discomfort ; when the villages were decimated by disease, 
there were perhaps 100 trained nurses in the country; and yet 
nursing was the really essential factor. I have with my own 
eyes seen scores of men, women, and children who have been 
snatched from the jaws of Death solely and entirely because 
of the skill and care of our splendid nurses. The need of doctors 
was great, but infinitely greater was that of nurses. The vast 
majority of English and French doctors had rarely or never 
seen a case of typhus, and consequently their powers of diagnos- 
ing the malady were not greatly superior to those of a clever and 
experienced nurse. Once the nature of the disease was estab- 
lished, the doctors’ help was mainly valuable in the case of 
those cardiac and renal complications which frequently accom- 
panied the disease; otherwise it was chiefly and especially a 
matter of careful nursing. Let me give one instance. In the 
morning the Commissaires or ‘Economes’ would send to the 
hospitals a large mass of meat—mutton, beef, or more frequently 
pork, with a small quantity of potatoes, onions, and carrots. 
From this were to be furnished not only the rations of the staff 
but the diet of the patients. It is easy to understand how the 
cleverness of the trained nurse was taxed in order to extract 
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from this rough food suitable nourishment for typhus and enteric 
invalids ! 

Criticism of unselfish effort is always distasteful but, as fresh 
needs in Serbia may again in the near future claim the sympathy 
and help of other countries, I would venture to put forward the 
following suggestions : 

Hospital units sent to Serbia ought, if possible, to be 
self-supporting. At present the Serbian Government pays 
an allowance of three dinars (francs) for the food of each mem- 
ber. When the unit is a very small one the sum provided 
is not excessive, but in the case of a unit of, say, twenty- 
five to forty-five persons, it is perfectly easy to live comfortably 
on far less than the Government ration-money. In any case, 
whenever the parent society which dispatches units to Serbia is 
wealthy, it would be more seemly if the doctors and nurses were 
fed at the expense of their society, without making any demand 
on the impoverished exchequer of an exhausted country. The 
generosity of the Serbian Government is very striking. I have 
seen no parallel to it elsewhere in Europe. But there is no 
reason why it should be abused. If the ration money is accepted 
a portion of it might perhaps be used, and the balance handed 
over to the Serbian Red Cross Society’s funds. This was the 
course I took as regards the British Red Cross hospital at 
Vrnjatchka Banya. 

Further, it is always desirable that before hospital units leave 
England for Serbia they should have received not only full recog- 
nition and permission from the Serbian authorities, but the alloca- 
tion of a definite sphere of work which can be taken up on their 
arrival ; otherwise tedious delays and heavy expenses are incurred 
which might have been avoided. In March last a considerable 
unit arrived from England, some forty-five strong and, in the 
absence of any definite field of work, incurred expenses amount- 
ing to some 2501. at a Salonika hotel, which the Serbian Govern- 
ment defrayed. The generosity of the Serbian nation is only 
equalled by its poverty. 

On another occasion a number of motor-cars reached Serbia, 
including a field kitchen alleged to be capable of catering for 500 
men. This elaborate and costly enterprise was described by one 
of its generous donors as having no connexion with medical or 
surgical help, but as intended ‘solely for the firing line.’ How- 
ever, as no active firing line had existed for some months past, 
or was likely to exist in the immediate future, the prospects of 
useful employment for this array of motor vehicles seemed to be 
rather remote. 

As a minor example of incoherent enthusiasm I may add that 
among the numerous gifts dispatched to Serbia by generous 
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sympathisers I noticed hundreds of copies of the Epistle to the 
Romans in English. The interpretation of this epistle is no light 
task even for Biblical experts; and it is amazing that anyone 
should imagine that the Authorised Version of the Pauline epistle 
could provide spiritual pabulum for a Serbian soldier. 

Finally, it is better that societies sending hospital units to 
Serbia should leave the question of the units’ type of employment 
to the Serbian authorities, rather than decide it beforehand in 
' England. When Serbia was swept by typhus and other forms 
of contagious disease—smallpox, enteric, diphtheria, scarlet fever 
—units arrived from England who maintained that they were 
surgical units, and as such had no necessary concern with the 
appalling epidemics which were decimating the army. There had 
been no fighting in Serbia since November 1914; and, although 
there were hundreds of wounded men in the country whose 
wounds had been neglected, and who required treatment for old 
sinuses, frostbitten feet, and the like, it is quite certain that the 
primary need in February 1915 was not for surgical but for 
medical work. Nevertheless ‘ surgical units’ arrived with sur- 
gical equipment, whose métier was declared to be altogether 
distinct from the treatment of the prevailing epidemic. 

The results were sometimes very distressing. In one small 
town in Serbia, there were last February no less than ten English 
doctors and forty English nurses whose ‘surgical’ character 
prevented them for some weeks from any attempt to deal with 
typhus. During this period the typhus cases were herded 
together in horribly filthy surroundings, and the mortality was 
appalling. The necessities of the case became at length so press- 
ing that a party of British Red Cross Society and St. John’s 
Ambulance workers boldly took over the typhus hospital, and 
worked wonders. I ‘do not blame our British workers in Serbia. 
With rare exceptions the surgical doctors and nurses, when once 
they had undertaken medical work, laboured unremittingly, and 
in some cases nurses and orderlies contracted the prevailing dis- 
ease and died at their posts. If there be need for criticism it 
falls on the organisations who, in their generous desire to help, 
and help speedily, did not perhaps always take enough pains to 
discover the actual conditions and necessities of Serbia at the 
moment. 

On the 6th of March the condition of affairs at Monastir was as 
follows : There was an almost entire lack of medical stores, doctors, 
and nurses. Seven doctors had been attacked by typhus, of whom 
five were dead. Only two military doctors and ten civilian doctors 
Temained to deal with some 3000 patients, whose number was 
daily increasing. There were no trained hospital attendants, and 
the surviving doctors were exhausted and incapable of contending 
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with the situation. At this moment a large hospital unit, nearly 
fifty strong, had recently arrived in the country, but when a 
suggestion was made that these newcomers should proceed to 
Monastir the reply came that they were a surgical unit, and not 
concerned with typhus ! 

The Austrian prisoner forms an interesting feature in the 
life of present-day Serbia. The number of these captives before 
the advent of the typhus scourge reached a total of some sixty 
thousand. Wherever you went, from the frontier town of 
Ghevgeli to Belgrade, the Austrian was inevidence. The presence 
of these alien soldiers was far from embarrassing to their captors, 
for in a small country where the male population had been forn 
from every form of industry and labour in order to line the frontier 
trenches the existence of so vast a number of able-bodied prisoners 
came as a national godsend. Although Serbia is essentially an 
agricultural country, I rarely saw Austrian prisoners engaged on 
the land; this work was usually performed by the wives and 
children of the absent peasants. In other forms of labour, how- 
ever, the Austrians were ubiquitous. Every hospital in Serbia 
was served by Austrian orderlies. The ordinary hospital con- 
sisted of one or, possibly, two doctors and a smaller or larger 
number of prisoners. These Austrians certainly did their best, 
although only a very small proportion of them possessed any 
previous training or any experience of the work of a hospital 
orderly. Their duties were in many cases exceedingly trying. In 
many instances, e.g., no regular system of day and night shifts 
existed. The Austrian orderly was practically on. duty for 
twenty-four hours, and snatched periods of sleep whenever he 
could. The results of course were obvious. The orderly’s ex- 
hausted body became an easy prey to the typhus germ. Again, a 
very common feature of the typhus delirium is a wild desire on 
the part of the patient to escape from his surroundings; and 
repeatedly men in the frenzy of high fever would rush past the 
sleeping orderly and make their way amid the snow and mud, to 
fall at last exhausted upon the sodden ground. 

Large gangs of Austrians are engaged in road-mending. This 
is a thankless task under existing conditions, because for various 
reasons no road-metal is forthcoming, and repairing means simply 
scraping the viscous mud into little heaps on either side of the 
road, which, with the next thaw, becomes as bad as ever. Oh! 
those roads in the Balkan States! The writer rode in the appalling 
retreat of the Turkish Army after Lule Bourgas, and the horrible 
scenes witnessed along the muddy tracks of Thrace are imprinted 
indelibly on his memory. The roads of Serbia are no better, but 
mere replicas of Aristophanes’ inferno : 
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When heavy rain falls ducks swim gaily about the side streets 
of a Serbian town, and in the country districts the mud is so 
terrible that no English motor can travel through it and live. 
Here lies one explanation of the Austrian débdcle of last winter. 
Guns, ammunition wagons, commissariat carts, baggage, even 
the troops themselves, formed one vast congeries of confused 
trafic, hopelessly embedded in the tenacious mud of the Serbian 
roads. All honour to the valiant peasants of the Serbian armies 
and to their skilful generals, but nevertheless Serbia owes its 
brilliant success and subsequent security very largely to its mud. 

No systematic attempts are made to guard the prisoners, for 
two reasons. In the first place, there are few available guards ; 
and, secondly, in so wild and trackless a country as Serbia it is 
extremely difficult for a soldier in an alien uniform to escape 
across the frontier lines occupied by the Serbian troops. The 
result of this absence of active control is that prisoners stroll 
about the towns and villages in the freest possible way, chatting 
with the inhabitants and living the ordinary life of the district. 
A considerable number of these men have taken service under 
the Serbian Government, and are employed as local gendarmes 
and even as frontier guards. 

The Austrians are in truth a most heterogeneous crowd. The 
great bulk of them are Slavs from Bosnia and Croatia, but other 
races and tongues are constantly met with. In the same hospital 
ward you will find Slovaks, Poles, Germans, Czechs, and 
Ruthenians; and linguistic differences are sometimes so pro- 
nounced that it is extremely difficult to establish communication 
with sick or wounded prisoners. This is especially the case with 
the Poles, whose language is often as unknown to their comrades 
as to their captors. The surrenders on the part of the Bosniaks 
and Croats must have been frequently of the most flagrant descrip- 
tion. Austria was compelled to use her Slav subjects against 
their brother Slavs, with the inevitable result; but on several 
occasions when I talked with Austrian Slavs about their whole- 
sale surrenders, they remarked, quaintly enough, that they had 
realised by cruel experience the folly of their conduct, and that 
rather than pass through the horrors of the typhus camps and 
semi-starvation again they would, if liberated, fight to the death. 

The general attitude of the Serbs towards their prisoners was 
distinctly kind. I never saw any instance of cruelty or ill-treat- 
ment, or indeed any expressed aversion to any of these captives, 
except in the case of the Hungarians. Rightly or wrongly, the 
Serbians were convinced that certain atrocities committed against 
Serbian peasants, including women and children, during the 
disastrous retreat of Marshal Potiorek’s army were the handiwork 
of Hungarian troops. The feeling therefore against this section 
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of the prisoners was intensely bitter. I found that protests were 
frequently made against the acceptance of wounded Hungarians 
by English hospitals, and that in almost every case wounded 
Hungarians attempted to conceal their nationality. 

In addition to the open enmity of Austria, Serbia is always 
exposed to indefinite risks on her eastern and western frontiers, 
In the early part of March some desperate fighting took place in 
the region of Prizrend. Without any warning a considerable 
force of Albanians crossed the frontier, and in a brief and ruthless 
campaign of pillage, arson, and massacre, made themselves 
masters of eight villages. Three Serbian regiments—i.e. 18,000 
men—were dispatched by forced marches and expelled the invaders 
after some sanguinary engagements. ‘ Ah,’ said a Serbian officer 
to me, ‘ the only treatment fit for these savage vermin is exter- 
mination.” The victorious Serbs returning from the front 
declared that they had seen Austrian uniforms among the 
marauders who were making good their escape along the mountain 
tracks. Ever since the Treaty of Bucharest the Albanian menace 
has to some extent hung over Serbia. These mountaineers can- 
not be trusted. Nobody knew this better than Abdul Hamid, 
who was much cleverer than the Young Turks in handling these 
enfants gétés. When in 1912 evil days overtook the small, dis- 
organised and scattered Ottoman armies in the west the Albanians 
proved themselves a broken reed in the hands of their nominal 
masters. A whole division at Elbasan refused to advance. ‘ For 
the love of God and the Prophet,’ telegraphed a Turkish general 
to Constantinople, ‘ send me some Turks; these Albanians are 
useless.’ 

A graver menace than that of Albania persistently threatens 
Serbia from the east. Bulgaria has never forgotten the disasters 
and humiliations which she endured in 1913. The story of her 
experiences would have furnished a splendid theme for a great 
Greek dramatist—the astonishing success of her armies, her over- 
weening pride, the judgement of Heaven, the zepirérem oF 
sudden reversal of her fortunes! In November Bulgaria was 
‘ exalted unto heaven,’ in a few weeks she was ‘abased unto 
hell.” The thunder of her guns had been audible in Stamboul, 
and now the Roumanians were marching on Sofia; her armies 
were in full retreat before the Serbs, and Salonika was irretriev- 
ably lost to the Greeks. These cruel blows to her prestige and 
welfare have been burnt into the national soul and mind of Bul- 
garia. She had faced the main Turkish armies and borne the 
main burden and heat of the day. The Serbs, though they fought 
well, had the far lighter task of scattering the smaller and dis- 
organised forces of the Macedonian garrisons. The advance of 
the Greeks was little else than a walk over, and it seems pretty 
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evident that Hassan Pasha’s surrender of his 30,000 men at 
Salonika, was accelerated by other considerations than those of 
military coercion. The Bulgarian army had lost 83,000 men 
against the Turks, the Serbians only 23,000. The net result of 
all these happenings is that a deep and ineradicable bitterness 
exists to-day between the Bulgarians and their quondam allies 
the Greeks and Serbians. This mutual antagonism is the crambe 
repetita of the newspapers of Sofia, Nish, and Athens, and at 
times it finds expression in something more than mere verbal 
abuse. Some thirty miles above the Greek frontier station of 
Ghevgeli the Bulgarian frontier makes a striking curve west- 
wards, and actually reaches within twenty miles of the railway 
which forms Serbia’s chief means of communication with the sea. 
Since the beginning of the year bands of Bulgarian Komitadjis 
have made a succession of raids into the districts which lie west 
of this bend in the frontier line. Their main purpose has, of 
course, been the destruction of the three bridges which hereabouts 
span the Vardar, and on at least two occasions they succeeded in 
their object and interrupted at a critical period the transport of 
goods which were urgently required by the Serbian Government. 

The last raid on any considerable scale took place on the 2nd 
of April. Some 3000 Bulgarian irregulars suddenly attacked the 
neighbourhood of Strumnitza and overwhelmed the small Serbian 
outposts. Three mountain guns were carried off and used by their 
captors to bombard the railway station south of Strumnitza. I 
saw the evidences of this fight as I happened to be travelling to 
Salonika on the day of the raid. Bulgarian Moslems were lying 
beside the line, some dead, others dying. For one of the latter, 
who was evidently in great pain, I secured a dose of morphia from 
amedical student on the train. Next day I read in a Greek news- 
paper that an Englishman had given an injection of morphia to a 
dying Komitadji in order that he might live long enough to confess 
the names of his leaders and the origin of the raid! The Komi- 
tadjis, after the fashion of such irregular and undisciplined troops, 
had muddled their opportunities badly. The guns once in their 
possession, the destruction of one or more of the bridges would 
have been an easy task, but this—the principal raison d’étre of 
their attack—they quite overlooked. Instead, they ran about in 
a reckless fashion, killing and, I fear, mutilating soldiers and 
villagers who failed to escape. The raiders finally retired beyond 
the frontier on the arrival of Serbian reinforcements from Uskub 
and Veles, and the ground round the bridge is now strongly 
defended by earthworks and wire entanglements. Near the 
station at Strumnitza 112 wooden crosses mark the burial place 
of the Serbians who fell in this bloody affray. 

It has been stated that Austrian accoutrements were found on 
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the bodies of some slain Komitadjis. This may quite well have 
been the case, and the official disclaimer of the Bulgarian authori- 
ties that the raids had no official sanction may also be true to some 
extent. It is, however, difficult for an outsider to come to any 
satisfactory decision as to the rights and wrongs of this Mace- 
donian question. But two facts are certainly evident—that bitter 
discontent exists among the Bulgarian population which lives 
under Serbian rule in Macedonia, and that large numbers of these 
Bulgarians have seized every opportunity to migrate from Serbia. 

The whole question is of vital importance in connexion with 
the European conflict. As long as grievances exist the intense 
bitterness they produce will render almost impossible any 
attempt to bring about a rapprochement between these hostile 
Balkan communities in the interests of the Entente Powers, 
The Treaty of Bucharest was a settlement of the most makeshift 
character. The quick-witted Greeks secured far more than their 
reasonable share of the spoils of conquest, while no shadow of 
justification ever existed for Roumania’s brigand policy in tearing 
from a prostrate and bleeding Bulgaria her rich Dobrudscha pro- 
vince. Bulgarians and Serbians alike have their grievances, 
Serbia’s development is still cruelly handicapped by the absence 
of a seaport, and in the final settlement it will probably pay 
Serbia better rather to seek an outlet in Dalmatia than in Albania, 
and to hand over the Bulgarian population of Southern Macedonia 
to her eastern neighbour. At the same time the Greeks might 
well be invited to cede Cavalla to Bulgaria, who by the Bucharest 
Treaty had thrown to her, like a bone, the shallow and almost 
useless roadstead of Dedeagatch. Of such incalculable importance 
is the intervention of Bulgaria in the present war that scarcely 
any effort would be too great to secure the help of her progressive 
people, her strategical position, and her half-million of excellent 
troops. 

E. N. BENNegTT. 
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7 BxactLy a hundred years ago, Madame de Staél, being at last 
ie: returned from her twelve years’ exile, was in Paris busy writing 
a her Constdérations sur la Révolution Francaise. This work is 
= popular in England where it has long been a school book, and is 
Bi occasionally spoken of as hardly inferior to a classic. But the 
hift average English reader naturally enough limits his acquaintance 
wre with the Considérations to the concluding chapters, in which he 
of can find the most discriminating criticism and the most seductive 
ing appreciation of his own country. In France the volume, in spite 
al of its desultoriness and even confusion, is often preferred by the 
ani numerous band of scholars who remain faithful to the author, 
mes because no other of her productions brings us so near to her. 

nay Not that Madame de Staél endears herself very much to the 
ae casual reader. Everybody knows more or less that her per- 
i sonality was powerful. She has few rivals in literature for intelli- 
cht gence and for the truly judicial use of an admirable information ; 
st without being beautiful she had all the charm of beauty ; inflam- 
a mable and violent, she was however undoubtedly an idealist, and 
Res despite the irregularity of her life we are never tempted to smile 
ely when we hear her speak of love as an emotion of the soul. It 


required no ordinary seduction in a woman who always met men 
on their own ground, and who attached paramount importance 
to ideas, to charm the remarkable individuals who loved her. 
M. de Narbonne was at the same time a man of genius and the 
incarnation of eighteenth-century gracefulness, the only man who 
made Napoleon acknowledge fascination in somebody else than 
himself ; Mathieu de Montmorency had an exquisite disposition 
and a virginlike freshness which makes him resemble Joubert ; 
Benjamin Constant, the clear-eyed psychologist who judged 
everything and everybody without being influenced by either love 
or hatred, has left us, in a portrait of her, the most scathing 
analysis of feminine selfishness that French literature can show, 
but, for all his knowledge of her weak points, he was inconsolable 
when she was lost to him ; finally, at the age of forty-five, she 
fixed the affections of M. de Rocca, a young officer fifteen years 
her junior, and she gave and found happiness in that apparently 
absurd marriage. 
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All this is striking enough, and romantic enough, and it mus¢ 
work on the slowest imaginations ; but it only lives in Madame dg 
Staél’s biographies, and from her pages it is absent : her passion- 
ate nature pours itself often, it is true, in Rousseauesque tirades 
in her romances, in miniature sermons in her other works; but 
nobody ever dreamed of falling in love with her through her 
books ; in short, the appeal of this ultra-sentimental woman js 
not in the least sentimental. 

Yet it is Madame de Staél’s personality that retains us as we 
pick and choose in the disconnected chapters of the Considéra- 
tions, or are smoothly carried over the polished pages of L’Alle- 
magne ; it is not merely literary interest. The fact that the de- 
velopment of Napoleonic literature, the decline of Romanticism, 
and the ever-repeated analysis of the German influences on 
contemporary Europe constantly bring her to the foreground, has 
nothing to say to her peculiar attraction. But this attraction, 
personal though it be, is intellectual, and would be the same if 
the writer were aman. It can best be defined by saying that in 
all her works Madame de Staél appears to us as she must havd 
been in her salon and among a numerous company, not as wd 
know she must have been with her intimate friends. Her re- 
action was that of the conversationalist, and we enjoy her thoughts 
the most when we realise that their natural expression was spokert 
rather than written. 

This will cause no surprise to those who know her method in 
the composition of her books. She spared no pains to know what 
to read and to read it well, but the last stage in her preparation 
was invariably a conversation in which she tested her mastery 
over the subject in hand. In spite of her wit, eloquence, and tact, 
she would go through this kind of trial with a thoroughness which 
must occasionally have struck as insistent when she happened 
to be dealing with an especially difficult question. The decidedly 
inhospitable tone which the correspondence between Schiller and 
Goethe about her frequently assumes is due no doubt to a con- 
sciousness on the part of her interlocutors that they did not go 
where they listed. But in many cases the effect she produced 
must have been overwhelmingly brilliant, and must have given 
her the certainty that she could not improve her expression. 
This, at all events, is what we experience when we read her : wé 
are constantly conscious of a directness and lucidity which border 
on freshness, and every now and then, when we suddenly realise 
that some especially felicitous speech, fraught with historical 
wisdom, must have been spoken exactly as we read it, we lose the 
power of criticising and only listen in admiration. The fact is that 
we cannot read either L’ Allemagne, or—with a little practice— 
Corinne, or above all the Considérations without imagining that 
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Madame de Staél is in the room with us, and will presently make 
clear all that interests or puzzles us in the history of our own 
time. The question : what would this extraordinary woman say 
if she were alive at the present moment? is habitual to us, and 
the kind of individuality which her pages possess is nothing else 
than this wonderful modernity and stimulating humaneness. 

A person strikes us as original in two ways. It may be first 
because he possesses or, I should say, is possessed of very strong 
moral notions which he cannot leave out of his mental perspective 
and which colour all his utterances. Saints, patriots, artists, 
idealists of all kinds, even to Utopians, impress us more or less 
pleasantly but forcibly with the conviction living in them. They 
need not be exceptionally well-informed—remember Shelley’s 
deplorable ignorance of history—they are invariably eloquent, 
and their very silences have more meaning in them than the 
fumbling talk of most of us. Such men we always respect, even 
if the opposition of their outlook to our own compels us to com- 
bat their views, and their mere presence in our world acts upon 
our deepest motives. But there are others of a quite different 
type who also keep our attention riveted and stir up our emula- 
tion: these are the magicians whose quick intelligence and easily 
handled knowledge enable them to read the world for us, to dis- 
play before us, according to some secret preferences of their own, 
sometimes one, sometimes another aspect of it, and who, unless 
they happen to unnerve us by what we suspect to be the contra- 
dictions of indifference, in this way incline our activities at their 
pleasure. Renan is a good specimen of this kind of originality. 

Madame de Staél had both of these elements of distinction, and 
if it is true that she was neither a saint nor exactly a genius, it 
is certain also that her brilliance and her impassioned conviction 
influence us after a hundred years as if she were our contem- 
porary, while most of the writers of the Imperial period have 
become mere names. Let us turn to her biography to see how 
the history of the country in which she spent the greatest part 
of her life acted on her sensitive soul. 

She was born in Paris in 1766, just in time to be in full 
possession of her powers when the Revolution broke out, early 
enough to have seen the ancien régime and yet not be of it. 
Necker, her father, was a Swiss banker, the son of a German, 
who through a remarkable combination of intelligence, perse- 
verance, ambition, and luck, with a true devotion to his adopted 
country, became very much what a Rothschild would be in 
London or Paris if he chose to use his financial importance in the 
interests of political conceptions. Necker stood for a better 
system of taxation and for a galvanising of the provincial auto- 
nomies: he was for reforms, and so he is in the revolutionary 
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movement ; but though he was a Swiss and a self-made man he 
was not a Republican: he was eminently what the political 
language began, some thirty years later, to call a Liberal. His 
daughter was decidedly an aristocrat. The ancien régime in its 
decline revered wealth and worshipped talent, and Germaine 
Necker possessed both. A few allusions to her German feet and 
to some slip she made when she was presented are nothing to the 
fact that during all her life, even before she was twenty, she 
associated with people of the bluest blood on a footing ‘of 
equality. There was great danger for the daughter of a man who 
had started life as a clerk, and of a woman who was a governess 
when she married, to adopt the prejudices with the manners of 
the class in which she had grown up, but her head was too good 
to be turned. She was a true grande dame, with no affectation 
of any kind in her, and only marked off from the Frenchwomen 
among whom she lived by her Protestant earnestness. Her 
notions were those of her father, whom she regarded as a genius. 
She believed in reforms, in social justice, and in the invigorating 
effects of liberty. Her philosopher was Montesquieu, her 
moralists were Rousseau and Richardson ; she was convinced that 
with the advent of the Constitution suggested by the first the 
sensibility, goodness, and naturalness affected by the other two 
would be a matter of course. She also had a theory of her own 
which she expounded in her book De la Littérature considérée 
dans ses Rapports avec les Institutions Sociales. She firmly 
believed that literary greatness and political soundness were inter- 
dependent, and that genius could not but often arise in a free 
country. 

On the whole, when in 1786 she married the Swedish Ambas- 
sador, she was highly sanguine. She believed in the sincerity of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and in the irresistible power of the ideas 
represented, as she thought, by her father; she had no doubt 
that the very simple reforms which Necker advocated must be 
adopted and produce their effects ; the fear of a revolution shat- 
tering the civilisation she loved for its intellectual refinement had 
not occurred to her; she was sure of the political future. Was 
she as sure of her individual happiness, which long before 
George Sand she looked upon as so much of a right as to be a 
duty? It is difficulty to say. We cannot imagine a woman brought 
up as she had been deceiving herself about the marriage she was 
making and persuading herself she was in love with Monsieur 
de Staél. But she was imaginative, young, and hopeful, and 
the vicissitudes of her father’s political fortunes had not been 
enough to teach her mistrust yet. 

Her great shock was the failure of the Revolution. She had 
hoped with all the disciples of Rousseau that it would take place 
in an atmosphere of love, and lo! there was nothing but blood 
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and tyranny. She did all she could to save the royal family, 
but her efforts only made more terrible the blow which the execu- 
tion of the King gave her. The resistance of France against 
the first coalitions, much as she admired it, was not enough to 
rouse her enthusiasm. She could not see the finger of Provi- 
dence, as Joseph de Maistre saw it, in the awful resoluteness of 
the Comité de Salut Public : to her the doctrine placing national 
welfare above the moral law could only be an abomination. 

Yet, even then she stuck to the philosophy of perfectibility, 
and probably would have written Condorcet’s book amidst the 
horrible scenes of the Terreur, if she had had leisure to write. 
The apparent inevitability of a change of constitution under the 
Directoire filled her with hopes. She enthusiastically believed 
in the Abbé Sieyés, regicide as he was, and she felt sure that, 
if the constitution which during so many years’ meditation he 
had tested in every point should be given a chance, freedom 
must at last be a reality and not a word painted on the public 
monuments. 

But this hope was also destined to be crushed. In 1795 
Madame de Staél met for the first time General Bonaparte. He 
was only twenty-six years old, he was a genius, and everybody 
was inclined to believe that he was a good and a wise man, 
for while the language of the Directeurs was uniformly that of 
violent soldiers, the young General spoke and acted like a 
magistrate. The admiration of Madame de Staél was so over- 
whelming in this first interview that she lost all her powers in 
the hero’s presence, and could only find a few phrases of banal 
gratitude when he spoke to her of her father. 

In 1797 Bonaparte reappeared in Paris, and she saw a great 
deal of him. But in these two years he had undergone a 
change. He had had time to realise that he was the idol of 
his men and even of France, he saw his chances, and he had 
acquired that beliefin his star which made him scornful of 
apparently insurmountable obstacles. Madame de Staél studied 
him with passionate curiosity. She was struck on every occasion 
by what she calls his superiority, the something final which he 
could communicate to all his statements; but this superiority 
was of a kind she could not respect. ‘Every word he said re- 
vealed an absolute comprehension of immediate realities, but 
this tact was like the instinct of the hunter in quest of his prey.’ 
She did not like his manner, sometimes absent, sometimes forced 
and studiously polite; his way of asking unnecessary personal 
questions hurt her; gradually she was coming to the wonderful 
formula by which she describes and explains Napoleon better 
than even Taine with his elaborate analysis: ‘he regarded a 
human being not as a fellow-creature but as a fact or a thing.’ 
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No attitude could have been in more direct opposition to the 
respect for one’s neighbour which to her was the foundation of 
liberty, and as Bonaparte’s sensitiveness equalled her own they 
felt almost from the first that they were enemies. This pre- 
sentiment was in her case promptly borne out by the facts. 
By 1799 the wise and magistrate-like General had turned Dictator 
and Madame de Staél’s friend, Benjamin Constant, openly de- 
nounced to the tribunes the restoration of tyranny. Two years 
later Madame de Staél was banished from Paris, the only place 
where she thought life really worth living, and ultimately from 
France. This end of dreams which had enchanted every generous 
intellect in Europe can only be realised by such of our con- 
temporaries as after so many heart-breaking experiments have 
retained enough imagination to stake their private happiness on 
@ political ideal. Madame de Staél had seen the ancien régime 
in its most hopeless decay, and she had seen the dawn of the 
new times in its fascinating freshness. She had felt sure, just 
as she sprang into womanhood and life was beginning for her, 
that the rottenness accumulated since the universal abdication 
to the Monarch was going to be swept away, corruption was to 
make room for a financial system based on the national sanction, 
public debates were to spread enlightenment and bring to light 
talent and nobility of character wherever they might be; in 
short, another sun was to shine on France. Now what was the 
reality? After the sanguinary carnival of the Revolution, a 
soldier possessed exclusively by his own ambitions was restoring 
order, it is true, but he only did so that he might rule undis- 
turbed ; his genius was dazzling, but its very fascination robbed 
the best intellects of their originality; his police was vigilant, 
every word that was said or printed was read or overheard, and 
literature never was more timid than during the fifteen years 
of his reign; the combination of his greatness with his pettiness 
was irresistible : soldiers, aristocrats, clergy cringed indefatigably 
to him, and the survivors of the wild Convention were among 
his humblest courtiers. What a contrast between this heyday 
of slavery and the years before the Revolution, when everything 
was confusion in the Government, but the aspirations of the 
leading minds were all noble and outspoken ! 

One might imagine that with Swiss parents and a Swedish 
husband, Madame de Staél could without much regret shake the 
dust off her feet on leaving Paris and join her father at Coppet. 
She possessed in an eminent degree the intellectual appreciation 
of nature belonging to her time, and Coppet was an ideal resi- 
dence for an admirer of Rousseau. But all the mental habits of 
Madame de Staél were French; her friends were French by 
birth or by choice, her passion for conversation could only be 
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satisfied in France ; above all, the exquisite intellectual sensitive- 

ness which strikes us in her works had been developed and 
excited exclusively by the course which political events had 
taken in France. It is a mistake therefore to imagine, as some 
critics obviously do, that she was a person of non-French culture 
who only went abroad in search of arguments in favour of her 
ideas; she was a Frenchwoman whose manners were those of 
Versailles and whose mental equipment, until she met Wilhelm 
Schlegel, was similar to that of Chateaubriand. When she 
started on her travels, towards the end of 1803, she might be 
eager and inquiring, as became an intellect of her receptivity, 
but her interests were those of a person who in literature had 
a Parisian outlook and in politics had been the witness and the 
victim of two overwhelming facts: the failure of the French 
Revolution and the rise of Napoleon Bonaparte; she was ready 
to examine any esthetics more human than the formalism of 
the eighteenth century, but what she craved and longed for was 
that political freedom which she regarded as the parent of 
greatness in every realm. 

After a few months spent at Coppet in her father’s company, 
she went to Germany. In spite of her German ancestry this was 
to her as much of an enterprise as it was, forty years ago, to go 
to Russia. Paris had been full, during the three or four years 
preceding her departure, of émigrés who had lived in various parts 
of Germany, but these refugees, like all refugees, were too much 
engrossed by the longing to see the end of their exile to pay 
much attention to what was going on about them; few had had 
energy enough to learn the language, and fewer, on their return 
to France, ventured to draw their countrymen’s attention to 
their experiences. Madame de Staél had not been taught the 
German language until 1800, and she probably would not have 
attempted to master it if Wilhelm Schlegel had not become, in 
the course of 1808, the tutor of her children. Schlegel’s erudition 
was really culture, and the easy manner in which his mind ranged 
over the history of thought and art in every part of Europe must 
have been a highly stimulating novelty to a woman who realised 
as she did the importance of knowledge as a stimulant for 
thought. In spite of his interest in French literature. Schlegel 
was convinced of the superiority of his own, and his conviction 
must have piqued his hostess’s curiosity rather than persuaded 
her, for when she visited Schiller she still firmly believed that 
the dramatic system of Racine was unequalled. 

As I said above, Madame de Staél had an effort to make to 
cross the Rhine. Germany, as she describes it, was more of a 
land than a nation ; political unity did not exist there, even as an 
ideal; there was no industrial and little commercial activity ; 
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the physical aspect of the country was austere, and vast regions 
were still uninhabited ; on the whole the political interests which 
appeared to her so vital did not exist in Germany. It seems ag 
if she must have realised it from the first and plunged, as it 
were, into this new world knowing its complete contrast to the 
feverish atmosphere in which she had lived so far. She wag 
Swiss enough, it is true, to enjoy the poetic melancholy of the 
medieval legends of the castles and the ruins, and the discovery 
of what she was probably the first in France to call the Romanti- 
cist, as distinguished from the classical, poetry delighted her ; she 
fully appreciated Goethe ; she forestalled the critics who compare 
his range of interest to that of Diderot, though she remarked 
that ‘while Diderot was the servant of his own genius, Goethe 
was the master of his’ ; she loved the admixture of moral purity 
with intellectual greatness in Schiller; in short, her inventory 
of the literary attainments of Germany is that of an expert en- 
dowed with the power of classifying as well as with exquisite 
perception. 

Yet even the genius or learning of the many eminent men 
she met would not have been enough to offset in her estimation 
the lack of what she loved above all, viz. a vigorous public spirit, 
and the presence of what she hated, that is to say, ‘ the com- 
plaisance towards their rulers of people energetically flattering 
and resolutely submissive,’ if she had not found everywhere what 
struck her as the noblest characteristic. This was the idealism 
and speculative disinterestedness of the Germans. 

Madame de Staél was haunted by the thought of Bonaparte 
with his domineering mania; she regarded him as the modern 
incarnation of the Roman and pagan spirit. Also the French, 
who to the historian of our days appear as the champions and too 
often the victims of speculative notions, seemed to her invariably 
more attentive to the kaleidoscope of the world than to ideas. 
Over against this spirit of France and her new maater she 
placed the indifference of the Germans to their worldly situation 
and their absorption in contemplation. Their knocking under 
to a political order of things in which nothing was calculated to 
evolve the citizen from the man, and in which authority would 
have been despotism if the universal simplicity had not made it 
look smiling and kindly, was redeemed by this wonderful intel- 
lectual freedom. In one place she remembers that Prussia was 
the creation of the most unscrupulous of kings, but for all that 
the Prussia she saw was ‘the home of thought.’ Thought every- 
where in Germany was free, and as the monarchs themselves 
encouraged this freedom it was difficult to speak of the Germans 
as slaves. The country was full of men strikingly similar to the 
savants one meets in every nation during undisturbed periods: 
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they are apparently our contemporaries or countrymen, but in 
truth they live in eternity. 

Most representative of this devotion to pure truth was Kant, 
and nothing gave Madame de Staél a higher satisfaction than the 
quiet but complete success of the Kantian standpoint at the time 
of her first visit to Germany. The philosophy in fashion when 
she was a girl devoted to Rousseau was not the sentimentalism 
of Emile, but the canonisation of selfishness which was deemed 
so elegant in London and Paris; the philosophy bequeathed by 
the Comité de Salut Public to Bonaparte was the independence 
of nations of the received canons of morals, and one could see the 
results. In Germany the unalloyed doctrine of duty as superior 
to every interest, even collective, had taken hold of every mind, 
reflective or simple, and it seemed impossible that any inordinate 
deed of ambition or greed should be initiated or countenanced by 
aGerman. This ravished Madame de Staél, and caused her to 
overlook the social apathy which otherwise would have revolted 
her. Germany in her estimation was the embodiment of moral 
singleness with its natural fruits: purity and elevation ; la pauvre 
et noble Allemagne, she writes. The representative of brutal 
militarism was in Paris; not once in her book does she notice the 
Prussian officer otherwise than as a harmless pedant who submits 
to being beaten, so long as he is beaten according to the rules. 

On the whole Madame de Staél all the time she was in 
Germany yielded to a charm: the active love of liberty for its 
own sake which had become her ruling passion as she passed 
from girlhood into womanhood was not forgotten, but it became 
magnetised; the Frenchwoman in her made room for the 
Protestant granddaughter of the Ciistrin Neckers, and the intel- 
lectual happiness she obtained by so giving up part of her 
aspirations was like that of a dream. 

Even more like a charm was the action of Italy upon her. 
There was not a trace or a hope of civic freedom as she under- 
stood it in Milan, Rome, or Naples when she was there, and she 
ought to have felt a malaise in the everlasting consciousness of 
tyranny. She did not. Every now and then she speaks of Italy 
as the ‘beautiful slave,’ but her heart is not in the metaphor : 
she does not even notice the literary anticipations of a new order 
of things alive in such men as Manzoni, Monti, and Foscolo ; she 
saw Italy as a woman in the prime of her life and in the full 
enjoyment of her emotional powers must see it; she loved it as 
the land of sentiment and the heaven of beautiful dreams. 
Corinne, the perfect young woman to whom she gave in her 
romance the features which she valued the most in herself, is a 
lover and a poet, and the book is all love and poetry, with the 
tenseness habitual to the novels of that time and the glow of con- 
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viction both so irresistible and so irritating in a book like Evelina, 
Politics, even of the highest order, is too terrestrial for such an 
exalted mood. Corinne is full of digressions which are often 
disquisitions and, if one dips into it with the set purpose to get 
at its views rather than at the story, it will be found to be a very 
storehouse of tersely expressed judgments ; but what interests the 
author is evidently the rich Italian temperament, nature, art, 
music which she thinks incomparably nearer its ideal in the 
Miserere heard at the Sistine Chapel than in Gliick and Mozart 
—the only German musicians she names—and especially their 
disciples whom she bluntly calls noisy ; and all this lives its perfect 
life in Italy with such intensity that it would be inartistic to 
imagine it in another, no matter how superior, setting. 

But while she writes her novel, Madame de Staél does not 
forget that there are other things than art and beauty. If we 
could follow her conversations at Naples we should no doubt hear 
her revert to the subjects familiar to Necker’s daughter. She 
does not travel to gather information or collect facts in support 
of a theory; her mind has long been made up: she knows that 
if she wants to see her ideal realised she must go to England, 
not to Italy or Germany. What she seeks abroad is a solace for 
her eternal longing for a freer France. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that she waits several years before visiting England, 
and has almost to be compelled by circumstances to do so, but 
once in England she experiences the delight of the thinker who 
sees the justification of long-cherished doctrines. 

The chapters of the Considérations sur la Révolution 
Frangaise devoted to England were written in 1815. Madame 
de Staél had been settled in Paris once more almost a year, and 
the nightmare which the reign and even the presence of Napoleon 
had been to her was at an end. But if militarist tyranny was 
gone, the danger of another despotism was at hand. With 
Louis the Eighteenth the émigrés had come back, and with those 
men ‘who had learnt nothing’ the prejudices of twenty-five 
years ago had made their reappearance. The question in 1815 
as in 1789 was: are the French made for liberty? and according 
to the bias of the people who answered it the views concerning 
a new constitution diverged. Madame de Staél, like everybody 
else, found this note of interrogation before her. She answered 
it in the spirit which had been her own as early as 1780 when 
she was a little girl making extracts from Montesquieu ; now as 
in those far-away days she believed in the English constitution, 
and though she had just returned from a visit of more than a 
year in London, and her views were made more life-like by her 
recent experiences, her Encomium Britanniae is so full of quiet 
certitude that it cannot be called enthusiastic: she praises, a8 
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she occasionally blames, in the most judicial tone, and when, 
for instance, she writes that the English nation is ‘ the aristo- 
eracy of the universe,’ she states a fact so much more than 
she aims at an epigram that the full meaning of the phrase is 
hardly taken in at first. 

Are the French made for liberty? Yes, Madame de Staél 
replies, since the English enjoy liberty. But have not the 
English a special genius for freedom? No, indeed, and their 
history proves it. Since 1688 not one Parliamentary session was 
closed without some definite improvement being achieved, but 
till that date it was not so; the Tudors were as tyrannical as the 
Stuarts, and before them long periods of submission were only 
broken by occasional rebellions to remind the Kings of the 
Great Charter. The French having shown themselves capable 
of the fiercest Revolution recorded in history, there is no reason 
to say that what has happened in England cannot happen in 
France. It is on this declaration that Madame de Staél pro- 
ceeds to give us her memorable impressions of England. 

On her arrival in 1813 Pitt was dead, and Wellington was 
not yet the hero he was soon to become; the King was insane ; 
the situation of the country might be said to be critical ; England 
had been at war for two decades, her finance anywhere else must 
have been regarded as in an alarming condition, for the paper- 
money was confessedly worth only 70 per cent. of its value; yet 
there were no signs of disquietude, the country had apparently 
no need either of its King or of the famous men who had died 
recently ; everybody understood the national duty, which was the 
exercise of calm energy, and accomplished it without any 
apparent effort: ‘the English nation was indeed a crowd of 
illustrious men’; prosperity was visible all round: agriculture 
gained where shipping lost, London was growing in an amazing 
manner, and the Exchequer found it easy to continue acting the 
banker to Europe against the common foe. 

What could be the secret of this extraordinary power amidst 
such difficulties? Madame de Staél’s father when he tried, 
twenty-five years before, to reorganise the finance of France on 
the lines which had answered him so well in his own establish- 
ment, constantly recommended what the cant of Economists 
called publicity. The daughter still uses the same language. 
Publicity accounted for this miracle. The English nation, high 
or low, knew where they were; no dark corners, no unchecked 
balances drew suspicion on the public accounts or created the 
anxiety in which the ancien régime had lived and died; every 
Englishman was conscious of light in the country’s affairs; and 
where the light is, panic cannot come. 

Madame de Staél had positively an artist’s worship for what 
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she calls ‘the beautiful forms of public discussion,’ and it wag 
inevitable that she should love in the English Parliament the 
realisation of what she had so fondly imagined ; the Parliament 
appeared to her the perfection of an aristocracy open to talent as 
much as to birth ; it was the living demonstration of what society 
can do towards the expansion of the individual ; but the English 
Parliament worked in a truly democratic manner; above it 
opinion reigned supreme ; the man in the street realised this, he 
felt that he had no masters and that the leading classes were ruled 
by the same logic of facts which he himself obeyed ; in that way 
everybody took the same interest in the common weal. 

Madame de Staél found an inexhaustible pleasure in the 
courtesy with which political antagonists treated one another, 
and in the respect of the majority for the Opposition : the political 
atmosphere of England was the outcome of that sense of personal 
dignity which is the real foundation of liberty. Here was no 
French or Italian levity, no German adulation of power, but the 
freedom belonging to a sort of vast club in which everybody 
might have his say. Men like those whom Madame de Staél 
had so much admired in Paris in 1789 and 1790, and whose 
eloquence sprang so naturally from interests common to all, were 
legion in London. Day after day she met them in the drawing- 
rooms of Lord Grey, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Harrowby, but 
more self-possessed, less feverish, less after one pattern too, 
some being taciturn, others eccentric, and hardly any striving 
to shine, as was the custom in those Parisian circles ‘in which 
one had to think and speak with as much care as if they had 
been serious assemblies.’ Their naturalness and sincerity made 
them delightful. In short, both the social and the political 
tastes of Madgme de Staél found their complete satisfaction in 
England, and the complacence which characterises every page 
of her chapters on the subject is the evident reflection of the 
happiness she enjoyed during her visit. 

She was too intelligent for self-deception, and here and there 
she had to find fault. It provoked her feminism to find beautiful 
women completely effaced by the men and not minding it; the 
Irish difficulty and the weak points in the electoral system vexed 
her sense of justice; above all she resented the influence of 
Castlereagh as a positive scandal. Numberless passages in her 
writings show that the ‘principle of nationalities’ which only 
passed into a formula after her death was, however, one of her 
tenets. She regarded nations as ‘ great individuals,’ and believed 
they had personal rights based on the universal conceptions of 
morals and independent of political considerations; her ideal 
evidently was for Europe to be regulated by the same spirit which 
she admired so much in England. Now, it was an Englishman 
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who cynically made light of the freedom of other nations and 
favoured tyranny where tyranny happened to further his own 
worldly designs. This might have been enough to stagger her 
faith if she had not come across so many Englishmen who hated 
Castlereagh as much as she did, and if her belief in the party 
system had not restored her confidence. What one man was 
doing another man would undo, and reforms must be easy in a 
country where injustice could find no hiding-place. 

On the whole, when she left England in 1814, and while she 
wrote the Considérations in the following year, and until her 
death in 1817, nothing really could:shake her certitude that if 
France should adopt the English constitution great things would 
follow not only for the French nation but for the civilised world 
at large. In fact, she lived to see the rise of a higher public 
spirit and the promise of that Parliamentary eloquence for which 
the French Restoration is still famous. _ 

It would be difficult to name another ‘ woman of the world’ 
who in a few volumes reflected, as Madame de Staél did, the 
history of Europe during one of its most eventful periods. It is 
true she was the daughter of a man who had played a considerable 
part in France on the eve of the Revolution, she was a great 
cosmopolitan, and she knew everybody worth knowing in all the 
important capitals. Nay, she had played a part herself in the 
drama, and for a while her salon had caused the Conqueror of the 
World more anxiety than an army. But she might have been 
Necker’s daughter and an influential hostess, and yet not possess 
the power which her books still retain. Compare with her, for 
instance, a woman like Madame de la Tour du Pin’, her con- 
temporary and frequent associate, half French and half English, 
related to the high aristocracy of both countries, well-informed, 
travelled, a racy, witty writer, and as keen a reader of human 
nature as the end of the eighteenth century could well produce : 
the contrast is striking. In fact, the two women were thrown 
together before they were twenty, and they met again later 
whenever the vicissitudes of their lives made it possible for them 
to return to Paris. Mademoiselle Dillon gauged the brilliant 
Mademoiselle Necker without any timidity, and the two or three 
pages she devotes to her reminiscences of her impress us with 
the fulness of an intuition. But the Journal d’Une Femme de 
Cinquante Ans nowhere gives us the feeling—frequently experi- 
enced as we read L’Allemagne or the Considérations—that we 
are above the historic events under review, both by our intelli- 
gence of them and by an ethical reaction in their presence which 
we are sure must be right. Madame de la Tour du Pin is only 


1 See her fascinating Memoirs, Journal d’Une Femme de Cinquante Ans. 
Paris, Chapelot, 1913. 
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an aristocrat who dazzles us by her cleverness and by a cool judg- 
ment which no prejudice can obscure; Madame de Staél is 
philosopher and an apostle, with an immense knowledge of 
history, the broadest outlook, and in her moral attitude the pure 
passion for right which, as Sainte-Beuve testifies, made her very 
presence ameliorating. She summed up in herself the two 
tendencies which, baffled or distorted as they often were, we 
cannot deny to the nineteenth century : the craving after under- 
standing, that is to say, truth, and the love of freedom, that ‘ we 
may not lose our souls.’ After a hundred years we are still at one 
with her vibration, and recognise her as one of us. 

This accounts for the unconquerable impulse we feel, as we 
read her now, to imagine her as a witness of the most stirring 
events that happened since her day, and to hear in onr own 
minds the echo of the words which would press to her lips. Her 
point of view was so simple and so human, and the present 
situation of Europe in its vastness and apparent complexity is 
so plain, that incapable as we are of the directness which the 
language of her day characterised so well as ‘ piercing,’ we catch 
ourselves listening to her as if she actually were here. 

Madame de Staél, who seldom knew hesitation, would be at 
no loss to apply her familiar canons if the present situation of 
Europe and the world could be submitted to her judgment, but 
her surprise at the changes brought about since her death might 
deprive her for a while of the capacity to judge. Many of these 
transformations would delight her. Her idealism and the tender- 
ness which her filial love for Switzerland gave her towards the 
smaller nations would be more than satisfied by the appearance 
of the map. There would be Italy, that beautiful impossible 
dream which even the magic wand of Napoleon had not been 
able to make a reality; there would be Belgium, a true product 
of the spirit of freedom and of the spirit of justice which her 
romantic but not very creative imagination had never shown to 
her ; there would be Greece, as enchanting a resurrection as Italy, 
and beside Greece, reclaimed from the dark territories which the 
maps of only forty years ago still designated as European Turkey, 
the Balkan States which she would welcome without a moment’s 
demur as the possessors and champions of every chivalrous virtue. 
What tears would not she shed over Serbia, and how indignantly 
would not she scout the possibility of such a country compro- 
mising with her tyrants! The fairy tale of Japan’s transforma- 
tion she would want to hear again another day, but she who had 
prophesied the rise of the United States would be lost in amaze- 
ment at its strange admixture of greatness and helplessness ; and 
as for the Papacy, become an exclusively spiritual influence, 
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Protestant though she was, she would think it the mainstay of all 
that she defended. 

Then would come her shock. This Germany she would see 
spreading her monochrome over the three hundred common- 
wealths of all sizes she had known as German, could it be the 
tangible result of the nascent spirit dawning in Fichte’s 
Addresses to the German Nation? It would be like the Germans 
to follow the lead of a philosopher and, among philosophers, of 
one so over-refined by pure ideas that the subtlest language of 
metaphysics seemed coarse to him. Yes, and to the story of 
Germany’s rise the stories of the other young countries were like 
market gossip. This new Germany had in less than half a 
century shot up beside Britain and become the other Queen of 
the World. She had long ceased to be the thinly populated 
country plodding resignedly under a frowning sky which Madame 
de Staél had crossed on her way to the sages of Weimar; her 
people were become too many—at least, so she said—for the 
space she could afford; her towns had all outgrown their old 
precincts, and a belt of industrial prosperousness surrounded their 
Gothic antiquity ; her sandy steppes had made room for fir-tree 
forests, and her fens for meadows; her ports were crowded with 
fleets barely second to those of England; her merchants were 
numerous where the maps once showed wildernesses in Africa 
and South America ; she had several colonies which she boastfully 
held up to admiration, and one—in the United States—which 
she carefully kept from view but which was a formidable power 
all the same; her burgesses had become rich, and her average 
wealth—tied, it is true, in commercial enterprise—equalled that 
of thrifty France. 

Madame de Staél’s first impulse would be to thank the gods 
for bestowing worldly power on wisdom; if Germany had been 
such an influence for the spiritual welfare of the universe when 
she was poor and isolated, what could not she do now that money 
and numbers were at her service? Was it not a hundred times 
fortunate that after ages of contemplation she should be able to 
disseminate the seeds of goodness and knowledge? 

But as the reverent author of L’ Allemagne would be thus medi- 
tating, two red stripes would suddenly mark in the East and the 
West the places where blood is everlastingly shed, and where 
Madame de Staél thought she was admiring the Germany of Goethe 
the Germany of Krupp would appear. In one instant the story 
of the treatment dealt a year ago to little Serbia would be told, 
and the truth would flash, illuminating every corner of the ghastly 
scene. The Germany of Goethe had been exactly similar to 
the France of Rousseau, the Germany of Krupp was worse than 
the France of the Revolutionary armies and of Bonaparte. The 
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soldiers of 1792, and even those of 1806, were more sincere than 
those of Wilhelm in declaring that they only broke into other 
peoples’ countries to free them from tyrannies ; they often believed 
what they said, and, when they did not, they at least believed 
in glory ; they never spoke of having to make a place for them- 
selves in the sun; they did not complain of being cramped ; they 
roughly boasted of their spirit which they called liberty, not 
culture, but when they spoke of spreading it they did not 
add in the same breath that they wanted a harbour on the 
Scheldt, iron mines in Normandy, and thirty billion francs in 
exchange. Their chief did steal kingdoms and pictures, but he 
was above stealing money. 

‘But where,’ Madame de Staél would ask, ‘ where are the 
disciples of Kant and the successors of Schiller?’ ‘There they 
all are, beside or behind the financiers, manufacturers, ship- 
owners and money-makers of all kinds, explaining and justifying 
conquest at all costs on the plea that Kultur is a law unto itself and 
accountable to nobody; there is no discord in Germany; even 
the most advanced school of thinkers, a body of men called 
Socialists and numbering millions, does not differ from the rest; 
‘* Come to us and be Germans, like that we shall all be brothers,” 
is their speech.’ 

Then Madame de Staél would see her mistake. She had 
insisted on regarding Prussia as the ‘home of thought,’ as a 
land of election saved from Bonaparte by a queen, belle et ver- 
tueuse, the chosen agent of Providence; she had pushed aside 
the thought of Frederick, the Arch-Prussian, whenever it had 
risen in her mind; she had refused to see that even in the days 
of faule Grete heavy artillery and not winged thought had been 
the instrument of Prussian ambition; she had never suspected 
that Prussia would teach the rest of Germany how to play the 
Prussian in Europe : now all these errors resulted in unbounded 
surprise and in a great moral shock. Her reaction would be 
strong. She would show the incapacity—which no man can help 
admiring, blaming, and envying, in most women—to see great- 
ness in German organisation: Napoleon too was an organiser 
of genius, and so is the devil ; the discipline and patriotism which 
enable Germany to make the most of every life she sacrifices 
and every pfennig she spends would appear to her degraded by 
the worthlessness of the cause and by the environment of conceit : 
she would have no more respect for this self-denial than for the 
devotion of the Assassins to their chief ; where truth and liberty 
are not there can be no greatness, she would conclude. 

Madame de Staél was a great optimist. Her wonderful 
Germany failing her, she would inquire where justice and honest 
courage are, never doubting that they must be somewhere, and 
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as she asked the question certainly the names of France and 
England would ring in her ears. She would be promptly satis- 
fied. France had declared war against nobody; she fought 
because she had to be loyal to Russia, and Russia fought that 
Serbia might not be crushed before having had time to realise 
shewasafree nation. As for England, her position was as clear : 
she had put her signature to the deed without which Belgium 
would have remained a mere word, and her honour was at stake. 
No amount of equivocation could change these facts; while the 
Germans, who had begun the War in the ripeness of preparation 
and with the lightning rapidity of a long-contemplated action, 
were clamouring about their safety, the nations in arms against 
them were abiding by an ideal: this could no more be doubted 
than it would be resisted. But why was it that the country of 
Napoleon and the country of Pitt, to say nothing of the country 
of Alexander the First, were checked and worse than checked 
by the incarnation of selfishness, abetted by the double incarna- 
tion of political decay, Austria and Turkey? Madame de Staél 
had learned to regard slavery and despotism as the only causes of 
a nation’s decadence ; when she asked herself in the Considérations 
whether it was conceivable that the English should ever forfeit 
their freedom, her sole answer was that a restoration of absolute 
power in Great Britain was impossible. Now, the French had 
been free for two generations, and their freedom had produced 
neither great men nor the ambition to keep up the nation’s 
historic traditions, nor even a social legislation comparable to 
that of Germany until the imminence of war had at last gal- 
vanised their energies; a country in which every citizen was 
supposed to think for himself had been taken aback by its pro- 
fessed enemy. Free also were the English, so free that even the 
danger of their shores had not been enough to bring the individual 
to an abdication to the community, but their freedom had often 
appeared as the freedom of self-seeking: the classes which 
Madame de Staél regarded as the embodiment of the national 
character had done their duty indeed, but below them millions 
had been more attentive to the opportunities than to the demands 
of the War. 

So political liberty, the universal acknowledgment of the 
citizen’s rights, and all the principles underlying modern constitu- 
tions were not sufficient, after all, to keep a country up to its 
highest level ; a Frenchman could be free and yet use his freedom 
so drowsily as practically to give it up to politicians; and an 
Englishman could be as jealous of his independence as the most 
stubborn Roundhead and yet trust the fortunes of his country to 
the chances of a war in which he would take no part ; in short, the 
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word Liberty could denote mere social conditions without applying 
to the individuals living under them. 

If so, would not Madame de Staél have to acknowledge the 
incompleteness of her views? And if the doctrines as well as the 
background of her books tell their date so plainly, how can we 
find in her writings the piquant suggestiveness which I men- 
tioned as their most attractive characteristic? Is not the modern 
reader deceived about her higher merits by the vivacity of thought 
and expression which she owed more to the France of the Kings 
than to that of the Revolution? Let us go back to the Con- 
sidérations or even to Madame de Staél’s first serious effort, the 
volume on La Littérature, and let us read a page or two at 
random : our impression will be illuminating. 

Certainly the pious admirer of Germany and the worshipper 
of Liberty is not our contemporary; numberless particulars or 
nuances in her volumes show that a hundred years have glided 
by since she wrote; but the very distinction of her manner, the 
detachment from minor standpoints which belongs to the classics 
of all times and which she possesses in a high degree, place her 
above contingencies. She loved the country of Schiller, and even 
the country of Pitt, so to say in projection, only because she 
imagined their noblest qualities as if they were already planted 
in her own country. Revenons a notre France, she suddenly 
writes as a conclusion to her chapters on England. But even 
France is not an end in itself in her mind, it is only the human 
environment of her immortal life. What she loved in the country 
of the German philosophers was the indifference to the transient, 
and what she envied the English was not a political nostrum but 
the digriity which accompanied it in her day, and which she con- 
trasted with the unmanly submissiveness of Napoleon’s courtiers. 
We say she is behind our times because of her everlasting repeti- 
tion of the word Liberty; but what we call patriotism is only 
the embodiment of the moral attitude she bore in mind when 
she spoke of liberty. The enemy of liberty in 1815 was political 
tyranny represented by living despots in Russia, Austria or 
Spain ; to-day it is, on one hand, a nation which would treat the 
rest of the world as absolute monarchs used to treat their subjects, 
and, on the other, a spirit which even in Great Britain would 
accept German tyranny if it should leave individual selfishness 
alone. Madame de Staél had no idea, of course, of the Pacifist’s 
problem: how are we to make war impossible?—except as a 
platonic dream of the Abbé de Saint Pierre ; but she would see at 
once that between the tame bourgeois of her day and Mr. Bryan 
there is only the difference of a necktie ; her solution then as now 
would have been to cultivate a spirit high enough not to be un- 
nerved by war. In everything she would favour political views 
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likely to make humaneness prevail in the world, but bound with 
ethical notions likely to make energy prevail in individuals. 

All this we feel whenever we read Madame de Staél, and that 
is what makes her appear not only so modern but so truly one 
of us. No intelligent German critic would dare to say that she 
would side with his country in spite of the three volumes of 
L’Allemagne ; no Pacifist would dare to say that, in spite of her 
aversion to Napoleon and his reckless passion for war, she would 
not prefer the heroic craving which sends millions of men to meet 
death to an ignoble taste for peace at all costs; no belated aristo- 
crat, if there should be any left, could say that, although she 
hardly mentions the people, she would not be lost in admiration 
of the present greatness of the humble; in all that is near to us 
she would feel and speak like ourselves, only with the eloquence 
and power of illustration which genius, temperament, and for- 
tunate circumstances alone can produce. She is not a forerunner, 
she is actually a witness. 

ERNEST DIMNET. 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS FAMILIES 


THe Bill now before Parliament, to deal with supplementary 
grants and allowances to dependants and relatives of soldiers 
and sailors, gives a fitting opportunity for a review of the work 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association—the scope of 
its activities, the difficulties it has encountered, and the results 
it has achieved, in the past twelve months. 

The Association has receiyed its fair amount of criticism— 
if not of abuse—at any rate in earlier days. But the criticism 
has not been discriminating, nor have the initial difficulties of 
the undertaking been sufficiently taken into account. Mistakes 
in one branch have too often been the occasion for attacks on 
all. Irresponsible newspapers have brought up alleged cases of 
hardship and injustice to the women, but have failed, when the 
offer has been made to investigate these specific cases, to sub- 
stantiate the charges. In the House of Commons, too, intem- 
perate remarks were generally evoked when Separation Allow- 
ances were the subject of discussion. Would-be supporters of the 
Association spoke in halting phrases, and in the faint praise that 
damns, of the office-bearers’ well-meant endeavours, as if in- 
capacity were partly condoned by the good intentions of the 
workers ; in much the same way that to a plain and unattractive 
girl the quality of amiability is invariably attributed by her 
apologists. Even the soldiers’ and sailors’ wives and dependants, 
who much appreciate the ladies’ efforts on their behalf, find it 
hard to believe, in the very general lower-class suspicion of how 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund is being spent, that the workers do 
not get something out of it. The prevailing idea is reflected in 
the remarks of a good old soul to one of the presidents. After 
referring to the large hole being made in the funds by the heavy 
travelling expenses of the Association visitors, the woman added 
indulgently ‘ But, of course, you must wear out a lot of boots and 
shoes coming all this way, and in all kinds of weather, so it’s only 
fair expenses of that sort should be paid. I remember what a lot 
of shoe leather I wore out when I was walking round to see my 
Eliza.’ Incidentally, what poverty and need of economy are 
suggested by the reflection that these women often sit at home 
to save wearing out their boots! 
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It would be difficult to overestimate the serious problems 
confronting many of those volunteering to act as presidents and 
secretaries in London divisions in the early days of the War. ‘The 
crucial difficulty lay, of course, in the fact that the existing 
machinery of the S. and S.F.A. was. totally inadequate to deal 
with the work which at once assumed very considerable propor- 
tions, and that, at the very moment when hundreds of new cases 
were claiming immediate attention, reorganisation became 
absolutely necessary to adapt existing conditions to the new de- 
velopments arising out of the War. While order was being 
evolved from chaos, a complete system of filing and registration 
organised, and endless correspondence with employers and pay- 
masters maintained, new workers, and in many cases the new 
secretary, had at the same time to be found, suitable rooms 
secured, and every spare moment occupied with writing for 
further assistance. 

In various branches the health of the president and secretaries 
was seriously affected, and a complete rest became necessary. 
The distance from the scene of their labours added to the fatigue 
of the long day’s work, while the stuffy rooms, with unpleasant 
effluvia (new experiences to many of the ladies), were all instru- 
mental in making the work a serious strain on physical endurance. 

In one instance, where the secretary and treasurer had failed, 
and the workers had disappeared, and no office was forthcoming, 
the new president was obliged to go daily to her district, 
six Iniles from the West End, there to gather from social workers, 
residential clergy and town-hall authorities, what information she 
could of local conditions and possible accommodation in the 
neighbourhood, and to secure the assistance of a few energetic 
workers. In the meanwhile, the women had to be interviewed 
ina small room lent for the time, and, when numbers increased, 
in the open courtyard of a Mission Hall! Again, when the day’s 
work was done, the evenings were spent in correspondence with 
the branch secretary for advice on knotty points, and interview- 
ing candidates for the posts of secretary and treasurer. 

This, it must be recognised, was an extreme case; but it 
is to be feared many ladies had almost similar experiences. Nor 
does this failure to meet the situation reflect discredit on the 
Central Organisation of the S. and S.F.A. There were several 
reasons for the local defections. The outbreak of the War found 
many away on their holidays, and unwilling or unable to return, 
while the small staff capable of dealing with peace conditions 
of the work was totally unable to grapple at a moment’s notice 
with war developments, a war too of unprecedented magnitude. 
In many instances ladies who had worked in the Boer War 
were admirable in taking up the reins, which had been slackened, 
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rather than dropped, in the interval. Vice-presidents of the four 
London branches, and secretaries also, most energetically and 
thoroughly taught the beginners the alphabet of their duties, and 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, initiated their local 
presidents into the intricacies of the work. Without the methodi- 
cal and patient instruction given by these ladies it would have 
been impossible for even the most capable to have mastered go 
quickly and have undertaken so successfully a really difficult job. 

These were the initial problems to be faced. Others of 
nearly as serious a description will be better dealt with as the 
organisation and details of the work are described. 

The work of the 8S, and 8.F.A. has covered a wide range 
of duties and responsibilities. While the Central Organisa- 
tion dealt with the all-important questions of administration, kept 
a watchful eye on divisional efficiency, remained in touch with 
War Office authorities, and endeavoured to maintain harmonious 
relations with the National Relief Fund, the responsibilities of 
the divisional or, as they may equally be termed, local offices 
were of a more varied description. These ranged from radical 
reorganisation of existing machinery, to meet the severe strain 
on its capacities, the solving of complicated financial problems, 
the application of discretionary powers respecting payments 
to dependants, down to the performance of more humdrum 
duties, and the patient consideration in many cases of wearisome 
details of squalid life. A detective’s work has been thrust on 
the secretaries of the local committees, in dealing with deceptions 
and frauds, and a magistrate’s functions in dispensing justice, 
commendation and rebuke. The question of arrears, bristling 
with difficulties and arousing indignation in the women, and 
constant correspondence with the paymasters, alone demanded 
the services of a most competent staff. How to encourage 
thrift, or War Loan investments, how to discourage drink and 
bring about the earlier closing of public-houses, and how to dis- 
criminate between the moral and immoral, were all questions 
which have claimed and received the most careful con- 
sideration. Smaller matters of internal administration have 
included the provision of treatment for invalids and sick children; 
convalescent homes for wearied mothers; orphanages for father- 
less children, and loans to tide over temporary difficulties ; while 
duplicate cards, giving particulars of each case assisted, were 
supplied weekly to the head office and town-hall authorities. 
Soup and milk tickets, and clothing and groceries sent by 
generous oversea contributors, have also been distributed, 
and it was only when Australian meat was in question and the 
local workers had visions of carcases of frozen sheep and oxen 
arriving, to be cut up and bestowed on the women, that the 
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presidents and secretaries revolted, and refused to become 
distributing butchers ! 

Such have been the varied duties of the divisional offices 
and, throughout, the wise determination to keep the scales evenly 
balanced between parsimony and extravagance has characterised 
the work. While holding a watching brief for the women there 
has been no indiscriminate waste. That a happy medium has 
been achieved is perhaps best proved by the Charity Organisation 
Society’s charge of too generous treatment, and the criticism of 
the more sentimental Church workers that more might be done 
for the soldiers’ and sailors’ wives. Between the two conflicting 
opinions it is probable that a juste milieu is being maintained. 

At the outbreak of the War, before War Office papers were 


showered with such profuse generosity as in later days on the 


various offices, guidance was given by the S. and S.F.A. Execu- 
tive Committee as to the payments to be made, and the local 
committees were instructed to settle each case on its merits, 
having regard to needs of family, number of children, and pre- 
vious earnings of the husband or son now gone to the Front— 
a system which it was obvious could not be continued as numbers 
increased, but was most useful in discriminating between the 
reduced circumstances of those whose husbands had been earning 
91. or 31. a week, and the comparative affluence of others where 
the man’s low weekly wages when at home had been materially 
reduced by the expenses of his own keep. 

With the payment later of the wives direct from the Post 
Office (though their interests still demanded attention from the 
8. and S.F.A.), the claims of other dependants of soldiers and 
sailors had chiefly to be dealt with, and this was considerably 
the more difficult task of the two. Searching inquiries and letters 
to employers could perhaps prove a son had been in good work 
before he left, but could in no wise establish that he gave the 
mother a handsome allowance for his keep. The number of 
devoted and praiseworthy sons which some of these districts pro- 
duced was indeed remarkable. Yet to ignore the claims might 
have been a great harshness and injustice, for no doubt in many 
cases where the son lived at home he had given valuable assistance. 
Here again, as well as in the case of the women claiming on men 
they had lived with, the insistence by the War Office that no 
allowance should be given unless a small allotment was made by 
the soldiers and sailors has been of use in proving the son’s or 
man’s view of the question, and that some feeling of obligation 
substantiated the claim. 

The later management of these cases (other than wives) by 
Insurance Commissioners came as a great relief to the local com- 
mittees, though it is not evident that the change has resulted in 
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more accurate information being obtained concerning dependants’ 
circumstances. 

The system adopted in the different offices varied in many 
details, according to the personal views of the president and 
secretary ; but in each division some well-thought-out plan of pro- 
cedure soon succeeded the chaos of the first few days’ work. The 
organisation of one London division can be cited as showing that 
the work has been run on business rather than on amateurish 
lines, and that a considerable amount of thought and some judg. 
ment have been given to this most important part of the under- 
taking. 

Here, as in other offices, it was soon found that, even with 
the regular committee meetings to decide the more difficult cases, 
no secretary could receive and adjudicate every claim, where « 
hundreds were concerned, decide every question raised in the 
office, and herself undertake the large amount of correspondence 
involved. It was also found that if each woman paid her weekly 
visit to the office on the same day of the week as her original 
application was made, overcrowding resulted and numbers 
appeared one day, to be followed by but few applicants on the 
next. Again, that if the women were interviewed by different 
workers on each occasion they called, there was no intimate 
acquaintance with, and no personal interest in, the case. 

A system of decentralisation and classification was therefore 
adopted—the women were grouped into the three Parliamentary 
divisions of the district, according to the locality from which they 
came, and for each of these divisions one of the more capable 
ladies was given the responsibility, with workers to assist her, 
and visitors to report to her on the cases investigated in her par- 
ticular ward. In the office three lady superintendents, who were 
responsible for the divisions of the district, received the women, 
and it was so arranged that, working on alphabetical lines, a 
certain number came on specified days (thus equalising the 
daily applications) and were seen by the ladies already ac- 
quainted with the cases. So well had this esprit de corps per- 
meated the office that many of the women, questioned by any 
new worker as to which division she belonged to, would reply ‘I 
belong to such-and-such a division,’ and would add with a feeling 
of personal appropriation ‘and that is my lady.’ Another lady 
received the new cases, and, after entering particulars, instructed 
the visitors at which homes to call. Reports were made to her 
the same day and the urgent cases assisted that evening ; others 
less pressing were dealt with the next morning. A lady account- 
ant, whose excellent work gained for her later the Chartered 
Accountant’s dictum that her book-keeping entitled her to the 
Victoria Cross, dealt with all money matters. In another room 
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correspondence, filing, and the registration of all books for refer- 
ence were carried on, under the superintendence of a capable lady 
in charge, to whom all intricate cases were referred, and who 
drafted all important letters, and generally acted as organising 
secretary. 

This office organisation had the merit, apart from doing the 
work on strictly business lines, of giving all the workers some 
responsibility and a personal interest in their particular job. 
While different forms of organisation existed in other branches, a 
friendly rivalry between the secretaries as to which office was the 
best run resulted in healthy emulation and a higher standard of 
efficiency. 

On various points connected with administration there have 
been considerable differences of opinion, notably as to the respec- 
tive merits of payments in the homes or at the offices. Some 
maintain that the stigma of doles is less felt when the money is 
taken to the women and that more accurate knowledge of family 
conditions is gained in this way. Others hold that these argu- 
ments are discounted now that all the homes are visited regularly, 
whether the woman comes to be paid or not, and that from 
personal choice the women prefer the arrangement by which they 
have their weekly outing in coming to the offices and the oppor- 
tunity of seeing their friends and having a few words with the 
presidents and those interested in the work. Again it is evident 
that in the large number of visitors now employed all cannot 
be as tactful and intelligent in making inquiries as the lady 
superintendent in charge of the case in the office or the secretary 
well up in the latest instructions from headquarters, who, being 
on the spot, can deal with any intricate question that may arise. 
For these reasons the arguments in favour of payments at the 
office seem to carry most weight. 

But the question which threatened to make the most serious 
split in the Association was that of the responsibility of the various 
offices in cases where unmarried mothers and illegitimate children 
were concerned. 

Several of the presidents held that the Association had no 
power to deal with these cases, which, in the Boer War, were 
financed by another organisation, though still looked after by 
the Association’s divisional branches. Nor were these objections 
based entirely on the moral or religious views of the presidents 
and their office-bearers. The women themselves, it is recognised 
by all workers, have a rather surprisingly high standard on this 
subject. To condone, then, these irregular connexions would, 
it was felt, lead the women to suppose that the Association 
attached no great importance to the marriage tie. To avoid 
such conclusions sub-committees were formed in most branches 
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to deal with these cases, and the allowances taken to the 
women’s own homes. Though sympathetically dealt with, 
some distinguishing treatment was maintained. But this did 
not satisfy extremists, and a general committee had to be 
convened, when the presidents and members of the Associa. 
tion deélared, by a not too considerable majority, in favour of 
giving help to the unmarried women where there was a real 
home and the children properly cared for. Though two or 
three of the presidents and their staffs then resigned, the objec. 
tions of the others were overcome by the permission given to deal 
with these cases on different lines. A wise provision of the War 
Office that a weekly payment of 3s. 6d. by the man should be the 
corollary of a separation allowance ensured his regarding the 
irregular tie as a serious connexion. 

There has been in most of the offices a commendable desire 
to marry the women to the men they have been living with, and 
the men themselves, with a view to securing for the women 
separation allowances and pensions in case of their death, have 
not seemed averse to the idea. Of the 1352 unmarried cases 
mentioned in the Interim Report as being on the books of the 
Association, 322 had been married in the first six months of the 
War. Whether a kind of competition amongst the divisional 
offices to bring about the greater number of such marriages is 
altogether judicious remains to be proved. There is always some 
uncertainty as to whether a wife may not lurk behind the scene 
and a charge of bigamy be established later, when the men 
with deserted wives have been hurried by well-meaning efforts 
into new ties. Then again where one or other of the couple is far 
more respectable than the other the marriage may not be expedient 
for the steadier of the two, and in a connexion of only a fewmonths’ 
standing a change of mind is sometimes to be feared. In one case 
the man’s affection was so great for the woman at the time of 
his marriage that it seemed to lead for the moment to the neglect 
of his duties. ‘My heart is so full of you,’ he wrote to his 
bride, ‘that when told ‘‘ right turn’’ I invariably turn to the 
left, and when told ‘‘ left turn ’’ I always turn to the right, with 
the consequences,’ he suggestively added, ‘ that you may expect.’ 
Love cooled so quickly, however, after a serious quarrel, when 
the couple next met, that the soldier wrote to the local secretary 
begging her not to continue his wife’s allowance. As the 
letter was written from prison the marriage does not appear to 
have had either an elevating or an inspiring result. Some of these 
marriages are, however, most successful, and it seems remark- 
able why, in the case of unmarried fidelity for years, the marriage 
has not taken place earlier. 

It must be acknowledged that the matrimonial ties, regular 
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and irregular, cause a good deal of trouble in the various S. and 
§.F.A. offices; while the majority of the wives, as we have 
mentioned, have a surprisingly high moral standard on the ques- 
tion of matrimony, and while even some unmarried women who 
have made a home for their so-called husbands are steady and 
respectable people, apparently avoiding matrimony only from 
some vagaries not easily explainable, the few exceptions seem 
to know no restraining influence either in their conduct or the 
number of men they live with. That two or three women should 
claim on one man is by no means an uncommon occurrence, while 
the conflicting rights of the real wives and irregular connexions 
might puzzle the wisdom and judgment of a Solomon, more 
especially when the wife has deserted the husband for years and 
only remembers his existence when a separation allowance is 
involved. In one instance in a local branch a woman came for- 
ward to claim on the husband she had deserted years ago and on 
the man she had lived with since, both of whom had gone to the 
War! 

The idiosyncrasies evidenced as regards conjugal questions are 
perplexing and remarkable. Many of the poor women deserve 
the utmost sympathy and consideration in their grave anxiety 
for their husbands, and their patient uncomplaining ignorance 
of where they are or what they are doing. The feelings of others 
by no means devoid of affection for their men may be summed 
up in the words of one of the wives: ‘It seems too good to be 
true, 11. a week and my husband away’; this remark denoting 
no callous disposition on the part of the wife, only the feeling, 
excusable in such monotonous lives, that a little more money and 
a good deal more liberty might be enjoyable for a time. 

In other ways the action of a troublesome minority has 


‘occasioned work for which the ladies had not bargained. 


Respectable and honest as the greater number of the women 
the Association has had dealings with in the most squalid parts of 
London have proved themselves to be, it cannot be denied that the 
most ingenious frauds have been practised by the less desirable 
class on the ladies of the 8. and S.F.A. who, starting work with a 
boundless faith in human nature, have been woefully disillusioned 
in a few weeks’ time, one of them declaring that the only work 
left for them after the War would be to qualify as detectives. Yet 
one must recognise many extenuating circumstances. The real 
wonder is that in such surroundings many should remain abso- 
lutely honest and steady. The frame of mind engendered among 
the workers who have had to deal with many of these cases 
is seen in the remarks of one of the ladies, who had com- 
menced her work with a feeling of resentment at the searching 
inquiries made in the office, and the atmosphere of suspicion 
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created where certain women were concerned. Pathetically she 
remarked to the secretary after some little experience, and 
having been deceived in the cases she most trusted : ‘I used to 
trust everyone; now I trust no one, not even my own mother,’ 
It has been remarked, too, how one successful deception has led to 
quite an epidemic of fraud, while, in a more harmless way, the 
special circumstances which have justified some extra indulgence 
in the way of soup and milk tickets have been immediately repro- 
duced in a number of cases with startling uniformity in the 
following week. 

But the greater personal difficulties with the women have been 
caused by the burning question of arrears. From the first they 
quite failed to realise that if money were advanced by the 
Association they were not entitled to duplicate payments from 
the War Office, and that the large sums sent to them direct in 
earlier days were, if support had been given in the meanwhile 
from the branch offices, really due to the Association. In their 
minds help from the one in no wise invalidated their claims on 
the other. No doubt an extra donation of 11. or 2l. to clear off 
arrears of rent and to get things out of pawn might have been 
justifiable, and enabled the women to make a new start, but these 
amounts had often already been advanced by the local com- 
mittees in certain cases. The large sums therefore, varying 
from 51. to 101., sent direct to the wives by the War Office, were 
not wuly to be deprecated from the taxpayer’s point of view, 
but caused disastrous results in the case of most of the 
women, convincing them that money was plentifully forth- 
coming, tempting many to the public-houses, and leading others 
to extravagant and foolish expenditure. One woman questioned 
by a lady visitor how she could possibly have spent 8/. in less 
than ten days explained she had bought clothes for the children, 
kept the family for one week, and spent 3/. on china ornaments! 

Nor is it only with the women this matter of arrears has caused 
considerable trouble. A daily harassing correspondence with 
paymasters has been necessary to represent the amounts ad- 
vanced, to rectify mistakes made, and to claim the payments to 
the women, considerably underestimated or overdue. The errors 
of the paymasters, new to their job, in paying the women sums 
already advanced by the Association, have naturally resulted in 
resistance to the just demands of the divisional secretaries for 
repayment, and a protracted correspondence until the money is 
recovered. No doubt, on the other hand, the paymasters have 
also to suffer from the carelessness of some of the workers in 
the branch offices—forms of claim having been sent in with the 
amount owing left out, etc. But while these errors are easily 
rectified in course of post, by a secretary anxious to re-establish 
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= her claim to accuracy, the more serious mistakes made in the 

d to paymasters’ department cause considerable confusion, involving 

her,’ a readjustment of accounts in the Association offices. 

d to For instance, new ‘ring papers’ on which the women claim 

the their money at the Post Office are required immediately the old 
nee paper has been stamped in every ring. Yet, though the automatic 
pro- distribution of new papers in the week in which the others are | 


the exhausted should be a matter of course, an interval is often 

allowed to elapse before the urgent letters and representations 
een of the Association’s local secretaries can extract the new forms 
hey from the paymasters concerned, while the money advanced to 
the keep the women in the meanwhile is only recoverable by the same 
laborious methods and insistent demands. 


rf It seems evident that a good many of these difficulties could 
tile have been avoided had a clearer understanding and a greater 
a co-operation existed between the War Office authorities dealing 
on with these matters and the Executive Committee of the S. and 


off §.F.A., the one issuing the orders, and the other carrying them 
out. Interviews were accorded by the War Office to members of 


rs the Executive Committee ; and representations backed by weighty 
n- arguments received consideration and generally led to a change of 
ng tactics, but it was of the utmost importance that these constant 
re variations and initial blunders should never have occurred. The 
7 practical experience of the Association workers would have 
. counted for much where advice was needed. Thousands of 
h- pounds would have been saved had the War Office empowered the 
= Association in the first weeks of the War to pay the women 
d regularly pending the War Office arrangements to take over the 
- payments, and had then repaid the sums advanced to the Associa- 


tion instead of to the local offices. Much of the friction with the 
! women on the question of repayments would then have been 
d avoided. 
h Again, had the Association been in closer touch with the War 
7 Office authorities dealing with the question, the latter would have 
recognised the urgent necessity of notifying the branch office 
when the ‘ ring papers’ were first issued ; or of allowing the local 
secretaries to inquire at the Post Offices in cases where the 
woman denied she had received her papers, thus saving duplicate 
payments and unnecessary labour. Some such consultation and 
collaboration would seem absolutely necessary to ensure efficiency 
, in the administration of the funds, to prevent fraud and over- 
lapping, and to bring the undesirable nature of some impending 
changes to notice before, and not after, they are enacted. 
The frequent issue of War Office papers for the guidance of 
Association workers (eight in twelve months), each one rescinding 


or materially altering the orders previously given, also caused 
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considerable trouble to the local secretaries, who had each time 
to unlearn what they had mastered themselves, and with diffi- 
culty taught to others, and start afresh under new rules. But 
no doubt these changes were unavoidable in the daily increase 
of enlistments, the formation of new regiments, and other de- 
velopments of the military situation. Alterations have been due 
to several causes. Discussions in Parliament—waves of popular 
feeling, demanding liberal treatment for the wives and dependants 
of those sacrificing their lives for their country’s cause—and 
perhaps difficulties in recruiting, have been responsible for the 
many alterations in the rate of payments usually in the crescendo 
scale. 

The wife of a private now receives 12s. 6d., plus 3s. 6d. for 
rent if living in London, as separation allowance ; 5s. for the first 
child, and 3s. 6d. for the second, and 2s. for each additional child. 
A rising scale is maintained in the payment to wives of soldiers 
according to rank. Naval cases are dealt with on slightly different 
lines, and allotments by the sailors are compulsory. As regards 
dependants, the War Office weekly payment supplements the 
allotment made by the soldier, thus making the sum up to the 
amount he has hitherto contributed to his relations, apart from 
the cost of his own maintenance. 

Whether these increases were altogether expedient and justi- 
fiable is a matter of some difference of opinion. That some women 
have now much more than heretofore, and squander the money, 
is evident. That others are improving their homes in anticipa- 
tion of their husbands’ return, is equally true. Again, the diffi- 
culty of making payments in ratio to the husbands’ previous 
earnings has proved so insurmountable that a liberal scale of 
allowances seems certainly called for and almost unavoidable. It 
may, however, be expedient to leave the question of the 5l. grant 
to widows from the Patriotic Fund to the discretion of the S. and 
8.F.A. Offices. A small gift for mourning expenses may be 
desirable, but now that a wife’s separation allowance is con- 
tinued for twenty-six weeks after the death of the soldier until 
the pension begins, a grant of 5/. seems inadvisable except in the 
case of mothers who in the death of a son lose the chief means of 
support. 

Only those who have studied the circulars emanating from 
Headquarters can follow the constant change in rules, directions, 
and rates of pay they reveal. Separation allowances only granted 
to those married after the 15th of August in the earlier days of the 
War are now given at whatever date the marriage has been con- 
tracted. Unmarried mothers whose fate has hung trembling in 
the balance on many occasions now receive the same allowance as 
the wives, when men they have lived with make an allotment. 
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The rent question has seen many vicissitudes, and the rules as to 
the enforced contribution of husbands have been changed three 
times and now remain in abeyance when the men are at home. 
These and many other changes, and the intricacies of other ques- 
tions, have called for considerable intelligence on the part of the 
voluntary assistants and have led many an anxious secretary to 
wish for trained and experienced women as coadjutors in her task. 

If a plebiscite were taken of all branch secretaries it is 
probable that one and all would classify their three main diffi- 
culties under the heading of voluntary workers, paymasters, and 
arrears, and the question of voluntary workers has affected the 
efficiency of the work more than. any other cause. 

No praise can be too high for the self-devotion of most of these 
lady workers, who in many cases are sacrificing their whole time, 
comfort, and even health, to carry on monotonous duties 
often at a great distance from home, and have travelled for months 
in all kinds of weather to various offices to continue their 
arduous labours. The capabilities and discretion of many must 
be also of a high order when we consider the successful handling 
of different problems and the strenuous work accomplished. Yet 
the experiences of most secretaries would be that training and 
practice are almost indispensable for responsible work, and that 
the receipt of a salary will naturally compel more regular atten- 
dance. The length of the War, the monotonous character of 
some of the work in the Association offices, and the distances 
to be traversed have all served to damp the first enthusiasm and 
reduce the number of helpers, and to replace them has been a 
dificult task. Other war occupations of a more interesting de- 
scription have also deprived the Association of some of the best 
workers, and in many cases health will no longer stand the strain. 
For these and other reasons many changes have taken place in 
the offices, causing the secretaries considerable trouble in finding 
and training new workers. 

The work accomplished by the S. and S.F.A. in the past year 
shows a good record. In considering results achieved in any un- 
dertaking the aims and objects which have been kept in view must 
be taken into account. These in the present case have been 
two-fold : on the one hand to administer discreetly and economi- 
cally, with judgment and with due investigation of claims, the 
funds committed to the Association’s charge ; on the other so to gain 
the confidence and respect of the soldiers’ and sailors’ wives and 
dependants, by patience, sympathy and tact, as to lead them to 
look to the lady workers for guidance and support in each phase 
of home life during the absence of their husbands at the War. 
It may be claimed that both these objects have been achieved. 
Statistics which tell of 112,000 cases investigated and assisted in 
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the past year; of a high percentage of advances recovered from 
the paymasters, and of a cost of administration estimated in an 
interim report at less than one fifth of a penny in the pound, 
will show that the work of the S. and S8.F.A. has not been run 
on extravagant lines. In one case the sums advanced by a 
divisional office have been so zealously recovered, from women 
and paymaster alike, in the past six months that they equalled 
in amount the payments received in that time from the Relief 
Funds. 

Reports again will tell of the various other ways in which the 
women have been assisted—a coal scheme to deliver small quanti- 
ties at cheaper rates than usually supplied, groceries, tea, and 
clothing provided, the clothes being sent by Queen Mary’s Needle- 
work Guild and other charitable agencies; homes found for 
various children by the Children’s Aid Society, clubs started which 
have been invaluable in keeping women from the public-houses 
and giving them the warmth and comfort of well-lighted rooms 
where they can meet their friends. The League of Honour, 
working in connexion with the Association in many branches, 
has also done much to raise the tone among the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ wives, in showing them that they can do their ‘ bit’ for 
their country, by keeping steady, honest, and sober in their 
husbands’ absence, their homes clean, and their children well 
cared for, against their return. -But neither statistics nor reports 
will ever reveal the warm feeling of regard and even affection 
which has sprung up in these months of personal intercourse 
between the ladies and the women they befriend, and which has 
more than compensated the workers for the various difficulties 
and the strenuous nature of their labours, and for the aspersions 
sometimes cast upon their work. 

Many instances show the confidence reposed in the ladies 
working at the branch offices, and it is touching to see how they 
are looked upon as trusted friends, in spite of little frictions over 
arrears and their firmness in refusing unjustifiable demands. 
‘My dear’ is the term frequently applied to the lady whom the 
women are addressing. Details of family life must be communi- 
cated to the branch secretaries and any unexpected event brought 
to the visitor’s notice. Joys and sorrows are confided to the 
workers, and letters from those absent brought round for inspec- 
tion, while the secretaries are regarded as the woman’s natural 
champion in asserting her dues and rectifying her grievances with 
pressing landlords, dunning tradespeople, and hard-hearted pay- 
masters ; though it must be acknowledged that both landlords and 
tradesmen have as a rule shown great patience in dealing with 
the women and that only when hard-pressed themselves owing 
to the War, and when recognising the comparative affluence of 
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the women, do they urge their claims. The attitude of mind of 
the majority of the women is perhaps best seen in a story told by 
one of the soldiers’ wives to a local worker of her visit to one of the 
Woolwich paymasters. ‘He asked me,’ she said, ‘if I was well 
treated by the 8. and S.F.A. branch to which I belonged, and I 
replied,’ she added (evidently with a hauteur befitting the occa- 
sion), ‘“‘In my office they are real ladies and they treat me as 
such.””’ Whether the paymaster’s failure to address the appli- 
cant as a lady led to this-crushing reply history does not relate. 

Of course this gratifying response to the ladies’ efforts in 
the various offices is not universal, but even among the least 
satisfactory of the women there has grown up a confidence 
in the local secretary's justice and impartiality and the sym- 
pathetic consideration of their case. Social reformers would 
recognise in this work in the poorest parts of London how much 
has been done in bringing one class into touch with another and 
breaking down social barriers. It is also satisfactory to note in 
many places the excellent relations subsisting between Borough 
Councillors and the visitors from the West End ; with the grow- 
ing recognition on the part of the former that those in a some- 
what different position in life can carry on their work with the 
same perseverance, ability and self-devotion that they themselves 
so often display. 

And here a reply should be given to an inquiry very frequently 
raised: What further occupation remains to the 8. and 8.F.A., 
now that the wives of our soldiers and sailors are no longer, except 
in the first days of enlistment, supported by the Association, and 
the claims of mothers and other dependants are adjudicated by 
Pension Commissioners; when, again, as the War Office states, 
but the Association workers somewhat doubt, ‘ simplified arrange- 
ments bring all soldiers’ wives on to payment within a few days 
of enlistment ’ ? 

The answer to these queries is best seen in the War Office 
paper dealing with this subject, and in the Interim Reports of 
the §. and S.F.A., which clearly show that much of the work 
dealt with in earlier months still remains to be carried out, though 
under somewhat different circumstances. 

From the War Office point of view ‘the Association can still 
render most valuable assistance to the soldiers as well as to the 
War Department by placing the wife or dependant in touch with 
the proper Army paymaster in cases where there is any failure 
in the machinery—securing that the paymaster has all the neces- 
sary or available information sent to him at once—assisting de- 
pendants to fill up the forms of application and, where necessary, 
conducting correspondence on behalf of the claimants.’ Those 
acquainted with 8. and S.F.A. work will realise the arduous 
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labour of investigation and correspondence involved in these 
demands. 

And from the Association’s view of the question the functions 
of the divisional workers cover a yet wider area. Visiting has 
still to be carried out in every soldier’s and sailor’s home in each 
district. Clubs are still run in all parts of London. Every claim 
and grievance must be looked into. Sick wives and children stil] 
require special attention. Arrears have to be claimed from women 
and paymasters. New orders from Headquarters demand con- 
sideration. Complicated cases require investigation and the 
information obtained must be supplied to the authorities. If the 
character of the work has changed the quantity has by no means 
diminished. 

The work of the 8S. and §.F.A. in the sixty-four London 
divisional branches has been chiefly dealt with in these pages. 
In large towns the procedure has been much the same, while in 
country districts and villages, where cases are better known and 
far fewer in number, investigation and other duties have been 
much simplified, and the work has been adapted to the varying 
conditions of the localities. But without the support and 
guidance given to the divisional branches, both in town and 
country, by the London Executive Committee, the efficiency 
of the various offices could not have been maintained. 
The personal interest and sympathy of H.M. Queen Alexandra 
and H.R.H. Princess Louise, the capabilities and energy of the 
honorary secretary, and the strenuous labours of the other mem- 
bers of the Executive have all made for success and stimulated 
local efforts. 

At the same time it may be suggested that closer co-operation 
between the divisional presidents and secretaries and the execu- 
tive committee would make for still greater results. Resolutions 
embodying recommendations of some considerable importance— 
such as the one showing that no adequate control of the fund 
was possible unless inquiries at the Post Office, as to which 
women had received their ‘ ring papers,’ were allowed—lose their 
momentum and their usefulness in the delay resultant on their 
filtering through vice-presidents’ offices to the executive com- 
mittee and then to the final arbiter in every decision, the War 
Office authorities. Representation directly to the Association 
headquarters would obviate many difficulties and ensure more 
prompt consideration of necessary reforms. Many secretaries 
consider that, until more direct communication is possible, resolu- 
tions and recommendations are but waste of time, thought, and 
paper in the uncertainty as to how, when, and where they will 
reach their destination. 

Meetings for discussion are held at the offices of the vice- 
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presidents, but the large number of representatives present 
prevent many obtaining a hearing and much important matter 
being thoroughly thrashed out. Were presidents or secretaries 
of local branches invited to attend periodically and in turn the 
executive committee meetings, the views of those who are after 
all bearing the burden and heat of the day and acquiring the 
more practical experiences would receive a greater amount of 
attention, with, it is humbly submitted, some advantageous 
results. 

And then to deal for a moment with, so far as the Associa- 
tion’s work is concerned, the all-important question of the day. 

Will the supersession of the 8. and S.F.A. by a statutory 
committee working through Borough Councils make for greater 
efficiency and economy on the one hand, and, on the other, for 
better treatment and care of the women concerned? If this 
were so, no personal pique at the somewhat cavalier treat- 
ment of the Association in the proposed changes should be 
allowed to stand for a moment in the way of the women’s real 
advantage ; but impartial weighing of the pros and cons justifies 
no certainty that any improvement will be effected. On the 
contrary, it is to be feared that both the work and the women will 
suffer. Neither financially would there appear to be any material 
gain. 

No doubt there was a serious strain on National Relief Funds 
at a time when the women were supported by the Association 
until War Office pay was forthcoming, and when advances were 
with difficulty regained; but this is no longer the case. Now 
that arrears are recovered with punctuality from women and 
paymasters, it is difficult to see how greater economy in the work 
itself under new management will be effected. The Report soon 
to be issued will show that recently 85 per cent., and in some 
cases even a higher percentage, of sums advanced by the Relief 
Fund have been recovered from paymasters and the women. 
While, if we come to the cost of administration under the new 
scheme, with salaries and expenses to be paid, it is evident 
that expenditure will be enormously increased. Visiting of each 
case in every district it is to be feared will no longer be main- 
tained, with the consequent loss of the accurate information thus 
obtained and the personal intercourse and sympathy now so 
firmly established. 

Nor does the contention that representation will be given on 
the Statutory Committee, and that workers will be asked to re- 
main, meet the difficulty. The numbers suggested as represent- 
ing the Association are quite inadequate to secure any deter- 
mining voice in matters pertaining to their work, nor will the 
divisional presidents secure any representation beyond what 
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Borough Councils graciously accord. Those who have organised 
the offices will not care to remain responsible for work over which 
there is no control. Visitors, clerks, secretaries, and typists, 
having all worked in friendly association for months under some 
capable leader who knows her job, will no longer feel the same 
interest in their duties under a different system, and will probably 
become disbanded under a new regime. To change administra- 
tion, and probably organisation, when in twelve months’ strenuous 
work and hardly bought experience the present workers have 
thoroughly mastered their job, seems regrettable and inadvis- 
able, more especially when it is recognised that the new admini- 
stration will probably only have acquired similar experiences by 
the end of the War. 

In the Parliamentary debates just before the recess the earlier 
statement made, that the Relief Fund would no longer finance 
the Association, was somewhat modified in a later discussion, 
No doubt the National Fund Committee recognise, and with 
reason, that the time has now come to discontinue financing a 
War Office undertaking. But the Association has a claim which 
should be taken into account, and which entitles it to a con- 
siderable share of the National Relief Funds. Had appeals been 
made by the S. and 8.F.A. to the public at the commencement 
of the War for funds to carry on its work, it is possible and even 
probable that the claims of the wives and dependants of soldiers 
and sailors would have ranked in general opinion before all other 
interests. To avoid conflicting appeals the Association was con- 
tent to refrain from approaching the public, on the definite 
promise of a considerable share of the National Relief Funds 
subscribed. As aright, then, the Association can claim this share 
as their own. But unfortunately right is not always might, and 
the Association is left without that all-powerful weapon, the 
control of large sums with which to negotiate. 

If National Relief assistance fails the Association, public 
funds must carry on the work, and ‘the public conscience,’ says 
Lord Crewe, ‘revolts from the idea that public funds should be 
controlled by voluntary workers.’ No doubt a most inestimable 
principle. But the 8. and 8.F.A. have already recognised that 
‘in order to widen the basis of operations occasioned by naval 
and military developments a central authority is necessary under 
Government control.’ If the principle is recognised surely it can 
be applied in a way less objectionable to the Association, less 
detrimental to the women, and less extravagant to the taxpayers. 
Should the source of income be changed, War Office or Treasury 
control, with a considerable share in management and a deter- 
mining influence in the disposition of funds, should better meet 
the necessities of the case than control by a Statutory Committee. 
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If, on the other hand, the present financial arrangements 
stand, it is suggested that the S. and §.F.A., working in con- 
junction with the National Relief Fund, could allocate the allow- 
ances and grants to the dependants of soldiers and sailors serving, 
while leaving to the Statutory Committee to deal with the rela- 
tives of men dead or disabled, thus obviating the necessity of a 
grant by the National Relief Fund to the Statutory Committee. 

Under this arrangement closer collaboration between the two 
organisations could secure to the National Relief Fund, if neces- 
sary, greater powers of supervision and control of expenditure 
than hitherto it has possessed. It is to be hoped that when 
Parliament reassembles the unsatisfactory provisions of the 
Pensions Bill will altogether have disappeared, or that a new Bill 
will then be submitted which will surmount the present diffi- 
culties, and obviate the necessity of drastic changes in the admini- 
stration of work which, it may be claimed, has not only been 
carried out with whole-hearted devotion to the cause, but with 
remarkable efficiency and gratifying results as well. 


CHARLOTTE BARRINGTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GENERAL BOTHA: 
A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 


SouTH AFrica is ringing with Botha’s praises! After an arduous 
campaign, distinguished by desert marches which will rank high 
in military history, the General has taken the surrender of the 
Governor, troops, and the whole area of German South West 
Africa, thus bringing under the British flag our enemy’s most 
valuable colony, a territory as vast as the German Empire. 

A wave of enthusiasm for the soldier-statesman is sweeping 
over the land. Sedition is stilled : treason and discontent have 
gone sullenly to their tents. 

The Press and public of the United Kingdom have paid 
homage in generous measure to him to whom South Africa and 
the Empire owe so much. They frequently have had occasion 
in bygone days to extol him for the noble part he has played, 
and still is playing. I have often been struck, however, by the 
absence of anything like an intimate portrait of the man himself. 
Of his works, much, and rightly so! But of the author of these 
works, his human side, the public have been told very little. This 
is explained by General Botha’s reticent, almost shy, disposition. 

It is beyond my imperfect powers, also it would exceed the 
scope of an article such as this, however indulgent the Editor 
might be in the matter of space, wholly to provide what hitherto 
appears to have been lacking. Nevertheless, I propose to 
attempt a sketch, rough perhaps and incomplete, of this eminent 
Dutchman, of his personality as distinct from his well-recorded 
achievements. I have known him for twenty years, and I have 
enjoyed his intimate confidence and trust. I have had peculiar 
opportunities of studying him, in his home and in the humdrum 
course of normal public affairs ; also, and especially, in the crises 
with which, from time to time, he has been confronted. That 
is my reason, that must be my excuse, for venturing to add 
another contribution to the reams which have been written since 
the Boer War round the subject of this sketch. 

At an early stage in his career General Botha developed that 
taste for adventure, tinged by romance, which is to be found 
underlying so many of his later achievements in war and politics. 
He was the skilful young lieutenant of General Lukas Meyer in 
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the celebrated Vryheid Republic affair! Subsequently he became 
a field-cornet under the Transvaal Government. The Transvaal 
was divided into districts, and each district into wards. For 
burgher commando purposes, and also for the administration of 
native and other affairs, there was placed at the head of each 
ward a field-cornet, at the head of each district a commandant, 
and at the head of all the commandant-general, who was Minister 
of War. The post of field-cornet usually was filled by a land- 
owner of standing and influence in the district. It is evidence of 
the early appreciation by his fellow-burghers of Louis Botha’s 
talents that he was elected to this post while yet a very young 
man. 

Field-cornet Botha had, amongst his other duties, to rule the 
natives in his division, of whom there were a large number. It 
has been asserted against the Boer that in administering the law 
he gives the white man the benefit of the doubt always, the 
native never. Field-cornet Botha earned a reputation, a reputa- 
tion at first perhaps not entirely without embarrassment, for 
meting out blind justice. The natives knew they could always get 
fair treatment from him against the white man, if the white man 
was in the wrong. Equally they knew that they must expect 
swift retribution if they broke the law. To this day the natives 
in the South Eastern Transvaal and Northern Natal remember 
the Botha field-cornetcy; and when, not long ago, as Prime 
Minister of the Union, the General took up the portfolio of Native 
Affairs, the word went forth to the tribes that Botha was the 
enemy of the oppressor, the protector of the weak, the stern 
judge of the wicked—a just, but a merciful, man! 

From his field-cornetcy Botha was promoted to the Volksraad 
as the junior member for Vryheid, his colleague being the en- 
lightened and respected General Lukas Meyer, who at a later 
date fought through the Boer War. He died of heart failure in 
Brussels, whither he had gone on a short visit from London soon 
after the Peace of Vereeniging. 

Botha in those Volksraad days was the valiant champion of 
reform, political equality, and progress. The Kruger Govern- 
ment earned an evil reputation for their ‘Concessions’ policy. 
Concessions were scattered right and left. A Concession bestowed 
upon its owners a monopoly in the industry or other form of 
enterprise named in the Concession. The monopolies, what- 
ever the motives of the Government, who maintained that thereby 
alone could this new country be opened up and developed, became 
in practice a vicious and thoroughly immoral system, leading, as 
it did, to trafficking and corruption serious in their magnitude. 
Concessions were granted for all sorts of things, from the manu- 
facture of jams to the building of railroads and the distilling of 
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Scotch whisky. Botha was their uncompromising enemy. Wel] 
do I remember him, session after session, inveighing against the 
Administration and its dissolute courses. Then, as now, he 
stood for clean government. 

He particularly assailed the notorious and wealthy dynamite 
monopoly, not only because of its fabulous and illicit gains but 
also on account of the crushing burden it imposed upon the gold- 
mining industry. Simultaneously he took up the political 
grievances of the Uitlanders, who not only were the main popula- 
tion on the goldfields but also, as professional and commercial 
men, formed a large part of the community in the other urban 
centres. Louis Botha insisted that these people, denied the 
franchise, should have a direct voice in the government of the 
country. It is no exaggeration to say that had he and the other 
Progressives in the Volksraad, including the late General de la 
Rey and General Lukas Meyer, had their way, there would have 
been no Boer War. But the war being embarked upon, these 
same Progressives, not the original firebrands, were the men who 
prosecuted it with relentless vigour, continued it with invincible 
courage, and earned the highest distinction. How they acquitted 
themselves—how, in particular, Louis Botha sprang in a few 
months from being an assistant-commandant to the rank of 
Commander-in-Chief—everybody knows. His almost unexampled 
promotion was in itself proof of his sterling character and attain- 
ments. 

How after holding out for two and a half years, Botha, with 
President Steyn, General Smuts, and General Hertzog, brought 
his people to the Peace Conference at Vereeniging ; how, with 
General de la Rey, General de Wet, and General Lukas Meyer, 
he visited England in 1902 and was lionised there ; how, during 
the period of Crown Colony rule in the Transvaal, he held aloof 
from the Administration, for reasons which were at least intel- 
ligible and honourable ; how, when self-government was granted 
in 1907, he became the first Prime Minister of the Transvaal, and 
led the House in the very Chamber where, under the Republic, 
as a member of the Volksraad, he had so often denounced the 
Kruger régime; how, after the lapse of less than two years, he 
took a foremost part in bringing about the union of the four South 
African Colonies, and became the first Prime Minister of the 
Union—these things are written large on the tablets of South 
African history, and are known to all. 

Less known is the man himself. Least known is the secret 
record of the last five years, and the tragedy, to General Botha, 
of the last twelve months. In those twelve months the General 
has witnessed the destruction of some of his most cherished ideals. 
He has seen old friendships, often cemented by the blood of the 
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battlefield amid the trials and grim hardships of the Boer War, 
destroyed perhaps for ever ; and his people, the Dutch people of 
South Africa, rent in twain. The rebellion has left its mark 
upon him. To lift the veil that shrouds the incidents which 
best would reveal his personality is not just now to be thought of. 
But I may, perhaps, without any indiscretion, allude to one or 
two incidents which will help to indicate what manner of man 
he is. 

Immediately he became Prime Minister of the Transvaal, 
General Botha went to England to attend the Imperial Confer- 
ence. ‘T'o be Prime Minister of a British Colony, and to be sum- 
moned to such a Conference, only five years after being in arms 
against Great Britain, is but one of the many dramatic experiences 
of the General’s career. Sir Starr (then Dr.) Jameson, as Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony, also attended the Conference. There 
the two men met, for the first time, I think, since the Raid. 
When General Botha returned to South Africa, he was asked 
with asperity by somebody, why, at a public banquet in London, 
he had referred to Jameson as ‘my friend Dr. Jameson ’—why, 
it was asked, why ‘ my friend’! Had General Botha so soon for- 
gotten the Raid? Could he, a Transvaaler, possibly apply, even 
in its meaningless after-dinner form, the term of ‘friend’ to 
the man who, ten years before, had ‘ wantonly invaded Transvaal 
territory ’? 

General Botha quoted this incident to a friend in Pretoria 
as an example of the sentiment that had to be swept away before 
anything like a better racial feeling, a closer union of the four 
Colonies, then germinating, could come to pass in South Africa. 
He thought the incident pathetic to the last degree. 


If every public man in South Africa has to go about with his past on 
his back [he exclaimed], then all I can say is, God help South Africa. 
Who has not made mistakes? Jameson made his, and, I believe, is atoning 
for it. We must start with a clean sheet. The extremists on both sides 
are the difficulty and the danger. They keep alive the spirit of enmity 
and suspicion. That is what we have to battle against, else we never 
shall secure harmony between the two races, and without harmony South 
Africa cannot progress. 


General Botha, Lord Selborne (the then High Commissioner), 
Sir Starr Jameson, the accepted leader of the English political 
section, General Smuts, and other far-seeing men of both races, 
including Mr. Merriman, Sir Thomas Smartt, Sir Lionel Phillips, 
Sir George Farrar (gallantest of men, later to meet a soldier’s 
death in German South West Africa), Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 
Drummond Chaplin, Sir Edgar Walton, Sir Charles Crewe, and 
the residue of Lord Milner’s celebrated Kindergarten, headed by 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, preached the gospel of union to such purpose 
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that, before two years had elapsed, public opinion was ripe for 
the National Convention, Dutch and English in its composition, 
and presided over by a Dutchman, Lord de Villiers, which 
drafted the Union Constitution. Sir Starr Jameson’s readiness to 
co-operate in a movement of which he was an originator was not 
diminished when Botha’s wise words, quoted above, came to his 
ears, and the foundation was laid of a friendship between the two 
men which has been used, I can say from knowledge, consistently 
and powerfully ever since for the well-being of South Africa and 
its people, Dutch and English: 

This friendship between the leaders of the two peoples, and 
the surprising racial amity inspired by the National Convention, 
to the unexampled success of which men like President Steyn, 
General Hertzog, and General de Wet, to their eternal credit, 
largely contributed, gave rise to the hope in some quarters that 
the Union would be launched with a ‘ best-man’ Government—a 
Government composed, as the Convention had been composed, of 
the pick of all parties, irrespective of race, in the four Colonies. 
That in my humble judgment always was a counsel of perfection. 
Later on General Botha was charged, unfairly (though I believe 
that those who made the charge did so in good faith—there was 
an honest misunderstanding arising out of circumstances which 
cannot at present be disclosed), with something amounting toa 
breach of faith—of having led Jameson and his colleagues to 
expect a ‘ best-man ’ Government, and of having then left them 
in the lurch. 

To me General Botha never adopted but one attitude on the 
subject from the day it was first put forward. His attitude 
amounted to this: A ‘best-man’ Government in theory was an 
excellent thing. If he thought it feasible he would support it. 
He had shown by his policy up to the time of the Convention, and 
in the Convention, that he was prepared to do all in his power 
to bring the two races together. But he must not move too 
swiftly, lest he leave his people, the Dutch people, behind. They 
were unfamiliar with British Constitutional methods, the war 
with Great Britain was only seven years behind them and still 
vividly fresh in their memory, and he must hasten slowly if he 
wished to carry them with him. A leader without a following, a 
General without an army, was of very little use to anybody. 
What use would he be without his people? And how could they 
be expected, the rank and file, favourably to look upon a political 
party alliance with their late war enemies? As it was, some 
were disposed to murmur because he was ‘too English,’ for- 
getting that the cause of the Dutch people was to him, as @ 
Dutchman, the cause always nearest to his heart. | Whatever 
influence he had for good over these men, and over thousands 
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more, he would lose beyond recovery if he participated in what 
would be a coalition Ministry. They would say that he, who 
had been their General, instead of continuing to lead them, now 
had deserted them and had gone over to the English. He would 
be entering the Government without a party. What would be 
the good of that? It could not benefit anybody, but at the same 
time he would be abandoning his own people, ‘and that,’ said he 
earnestly to me more than once, ‘ that I shall never do! ’ 

It will be understood that General Botha was not animated 
by selfish considerations when | say that it was tacitly under- 
stood that he should be the head of this ‘ best-man ’ Government. 
The contemplated self-effacement of Sir Starr Jameson and his 
colleagues was greatly to their credit. Acceptance of the ‘ best- 
man’ Government scheme assured to General Botha the pride of 
being the first Prime Minister of the Union. Its rejection 
seriously jeopardised his chances of enjoying that honour. It 
opened the door to the strong claims of men like Mr. Merriman, 
and Sir Starr Jameson, or, had he desired it, of Lord de Villiers. 
Nevertheless, General Botha did not hesitate in his rejection. 

Parties subsequently so shaped themselves that when Lord 
Gladstone, the first Governor-General, arrived in South Africa, 
he could be in little doubt as to how to discharge his initial duty 
of selecting the man who should form the first Ministry. He 
selected General Botha, who later was to find in the King’s repre- 
sentative an authority on constitutional procedure, and a personal 
friend, whose experience and tactful advice proved of the highest 
value in those early days of the Commonwealth, when the founda- 
tions of future constitutional practice in the Union were being 
laid. Lord Gladstone’s services to the Union in this connexion 
alone can scarcely be overrated, but from their very nature they 
are outside the public knowledge, and, at least for the time being, 
are beyond popular recognition. In Lord Gladstone’s successor 
the Union is equally fortunate. Lord Buxton’s treatment of the 
delicate situation created by the War and the Rebellion is such as 
to command confidence and respect, and to inspire South Africans 
with hope for the future. But this is a digression ! 

For his conduct, or supposed conduct, in declining to have 
lot or part with his political opponents at the commencement 
of the Union’s career General Botha was bitterly assailed by 
many of his English friends. Time after time in the last six 
years he has taken action contrary to their ideas, and to the 
ideas of some Afrikanders also, or has abstained from action, 
simply because of his fixed determination, exalted into an article 
of faith, not to leave his people behind, or to divide them, or 
lightly to allow them to be divided. 

A single illustration! When General Botha returned from 
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the last Imperial Conference in 1911 he found a strong and very 
articulate public opinion in favour of the expulsion of General 
Hertzog from the Cabinet. During General Botha’s absence his 
colleague had been delivering, far and near, speeches which were 
held to be the antithesis of everything, in point of racial concilia- 
tion and Imperial spirit, that General Botha stood for. Many 
South Africans went the length of charging General Hertzog 
with gross disloyalty to his chief. 

But General Botha positively declined to be influenced by this 
widespread public sentiment. His resistance to it has been 
variously explained. The correct explanation is to be found in 
his anxiety not to weaken his people by dividing them. The 
ejection of General Hertzog must mean the instantaneous birth 
of a new Dutch party—in other words, the splitting up of the 
hitherto united Dutch people. The germs of disintegration had 
been at work for some time. General Botha’s dominant idea 
was to arrest their progress if possible. To maintain the unity 
of the Dutch people, loyally to stand by them as their leader in 
peace even as in war, was an ideal for which he was, and still is, 
prepared to make the greatest sacrifices, firmly convinced that 
thereby alone could, and can, he best promote the interests of 
South Africa as a whole, and ensure the fulfilment, in its most 
honourable sense, of the covenant of peace between English and 
Dutch, between the Empire and the people of the former 
Republics, framed and signed at Vereeniging in 1902, and en- 
trenched and sanctified seven years later at the National 
Convention. 

Yet to-day General Botha stands with bowed head before the 
grave of Dutch unity. The Rebellion has shattered the homo- 
geneity of the Dutch people, has set kindred against kindred, 
family against family, brother against brother, and has all but 
broken their leader’s heart. 

That this calamity should have overtaken his people is, to 
him, lamentable enough. But this is not the worst; there is the 
stigma, the disgrace of the black treachery and treason that 
attended it! That has burnt deeply into his soul. Writing to 
President Steyn of the Free State (an invalid ever since the Boer 
War, but the silent oracle of the Dutch people ; an immense force 
in the land)—writing to him on the first sign of rebellion, General 
Botha cries indignantly : ‘It is an abominable thing that Maritz 
has done!’? Brushing aside the plea that the rising was merely 


2 Colone! Maritz, commanding the chief of the Union Military districts on 
the former border, had gone over to the enemy, with a large part of his 
Afrikander troops, whom he secured mostly by misrepresentation and coercion, 
and had raised the flag of revolt. He has since been captured by the 
Portuguese, after an ignominious flight through German South West Africa. 
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a protest against the Government’s policy, ‘ the policy of the vast 
majority of Parliament, and also, without the slightest doubt, the 
policy which is not only supported but demanded by the vast 
majority of the people of the Union,’ in deciding to undertake the 
conquest of German South West Africa, he declares incisively that 
the cause of this treason is nothing but the outbreak of war with Germany 
and the deplorable and fatal idea of the present traitors that, now 
the British Empire finds itself in difficulties, the time has come to recover 


our freedom by making common cause with the Germans across our 
borders. 


After referring to the ‘awful misery and sorrow’ that Maritz’s 
treachery must entail, he proceeds to indicate his sense of the 
humiliation, to all Afrikanders, of the course upon which the 
rebels have embarked, and he appeals to President Steyn, ‘ you 
who are aboye political parties and interests,’ to warn ‘our 
people’ against this treason, ‘against the everlasting stain . . .’ 
‘upon our national honour, and against the incalculably fatal 
consequences.’ 

Ten days afterwards he writes again to President Steyn to 
convey indubitable information which has reached the Govern- 
ment 
that preparations are being made for a general armed insurrection amongst 
our Boer population, and that Generals de Wet, Beyers, and Kemp, 


with others of our old officers, are actively employed at the head of this 
movement. 


This ‘treason and disloyalty’ he sternly denounced, adding 
that the insurrection ‘ can only mean the total ruin of our people.’ 
He goes on: 

I am prepared to take any honourable steps to avert such a disaster, 
but I would appeal to you, too, President, and I feel sure that in this 
dark hour I shall not do so in vain. Our people still continue to look 
up to you as their greatest figure, and they will listen to you as they 
would to no one else amongst them. . .. Do your best, President, to save 
our people from this reproach, this indelible dishonour ! 


“An abominable thing,’ ‘an everlasting stain upon our 
national: honour,’ ‘this reproach; this indelible dishonour ’— 
these words reveal, in some measure, the grief and bitterness 
with which General Botha reflects upon the falling away of a 
portion of his people, and contemplates the chasm that has come 
between them and their kindred, the vast majority, let us cheer- 
fully recognise, who have remained faithful to the Vereeniging 
Covenant. Those about the Prime Minister during the last ten 
months have not failed to observe the change in him; he is 
saddened and older, more deeply thoughtful than before. Not 
only is the unity of his people, for the consolidation of which he 
has striven ever since the Boer War, often exposing himself to 
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misunderstanding, misrepresentation, and rancour ; not only is 
it destroyed, but the destruction is the result of conduct which 
he stigmatises as ‘an everlasting stain upon our national honour,’ 
The frustration of his efforts to maintain unity amongst his 
people would be in itself an acute disappointment. The ‘ indelible 
dishonour’ of the method of frustration is an overwhelming 
grief. 

But General Botha is not a man to waste time in repining, 
He is clear in his judgments, prompt in his decisions, swift in 
his actions. Dutchmen had done the wrong. Dutchmen had 
brought dishonour on the Afrikander name. Dutchmen must 
administer the chastisement, and, if may be, wipe out the infamy 
of which the Rebel leaders had been guilty. The Dutch rebellion 
must be quelled by Dutchmen ! 

It is common knowledge how, in fulfilment of his resolve, 
General Botha left Pretoria at the head of his commandoes, and 
by a series of quick movements crushed the Beyers rebellion 
in the Western Transvaal, and then, swooping down upon the 
Free State, defeated the main rebel force, 6000 strong, under 
General de Wet, at Mushroom Valley. Thence the fugitives 
were pursued to the German border, near which de Wet and the 
other leaders either were captured or else voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 

In this campaign of rapid and righteous retribution, there 
was no glory for General Botha and his Burghers; only the 
knowledge that they were performing a soul-searing duty—no 
room here for elation, or martial rejoicing! Only a solemn fixity 
of purpose to regenerate the Afrikander name, to lift it out of 
the mire into which it had been plunged by the rebel leaders. 

A soul-searing duty indeed! Here were men forcing them- 
selves to hunt, and slay, and scatter thousands of their kindred 
who, yesterday, were their comrades-in-arms in a life and death 
struggle with the very nation whose flag they to-day were fighting 
to maintain, fighting because they had passed their word to Great 
Britain, and because, in the language of their leader, they held 
it ‘an abominable thing’ to break that word. Imagine the feel- 
ings of the Dutchmen who, after an engagement, found numbered 
amongst the rebel dead, relatives, old schoolmates, old friends 
who had endured with them for two and a half years the priva- 
tions and hardships of the campaign against the Crown to which 
they now owed fealty ! 

His eyes moist with emotion, General Botha spoke, on his 
return to Pretoria, of his own experiences of what this meant. 
His case was the case of many of his followers. 

I wonder if Englishmen always realise what such loyalty 
costs! They sing hosannas; they pay generous tribute, rightly 
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so, to General Botha and the loyal Boers. They behold the 
fruits of loyalty. But they know little, because, frankly, they 
are not in a position to know, of what the achieving of these 
fruits involves. To the Englishman it is natural and easy to 
be loyal to England and English ideas. But to the Boer? 

To the Boer it cannot be natural and it cannot be easy. He 
has to reckon with the anti-British instinct born in him; with 
the anti-British instinct and the suspicions of his Dutch neigh- 
bours; with the anti-British traditions and the anti-British 
atmosphere descended from the days when Britain was less wise 
in her Colonial policy than she is now. For a hundred years 
the Dutchman was taught to regard, he fell into the habit of re- 
garding, sometimes openly, sometimes concealed deep down in 
his heart, the Englishman as his hereditary foe. Then came 
the war of ’99-’02 and the overthrow of the Republics. That 
was not calculated to diminish Boer detestation of Englishmen 
and all things English. 

Twelve years go by. War breaks out in Europe. England 
appears there to have her hands full, more than full. A strong 
pro-German element exists in South Africa; a decided strain of 


‘German blood in the Boers. Germany is insidiously, cleverly, 


represented as the victor-to-be in the world struggle, and Britain 
the ignominiously vanquished. The Boers are reminded of the 
dead Republics, their buried independence, the century of wrong 
and hate! 

Yet the Dutch, the vast majority of the Dutch, remained 
loyal! A portion of the people, persuaded, incited, enticed, pro- 
voked, misled into rebellion by a few of their old-time leaders, 
some malignant and self-seeking, others sincere but benighted, 
who foolishly foretold the fall of Britain and the resurrection of 
the Republics—this portion did take up arms. 

But the vast majority were true to their oaths! 

Here, then, behold a miracle! The facts being those stated 
above, the inborn anti-British instinct, the long-cherished hatred, 
the lost independence, the strong pro-German strain of blood 
and, stronger still, of sympathy, why did not the Dutch people 
rise as one man? 

The answer in the first place is: because Botha was loyal 
and never faltered for a moment in the manifestation of his 
loyalty. In the early days of the War, it was not enough for 
a Dutch leader to be loyal. It was necessary that he should 
make his loyalty plain to his fellowmen. This some failed to do. 
Botha did not fail. And because he did not fail South Africa 
was saved from a most bloody civil war. 

Let Englishmen cherish no illusion! While, for reasons 
which will appear presently, the sentiment of the Dutch towards 
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England has undergone a remarkable change since the Boer War, 
the people are still in a transition state, politically, and could 
easily have been led, or could have drifted, to their ruin, had 
the man occupying the position General Botha occupied when 
war broke out been a Dutchman of a different stamp, a Dutch- 
man who talked plausibly and mischievously about the rights 
of a Dominion to remain neutral, or played on the latent anti- 
British prejudices, revived the anti-British atmosphere and anti- 
British traditions that cursed South Africa for a hundred years, 
Nobody familiar with Union politics will venture to assert that 
such a man could not possibly have been Prime Minister. He 
might have been. Had he been, the position of South Africa 
to-day would be very different from what it is. 

In other words, we owe it to General Botha, with his lofty 
ideals, his high sense of honour and duty, his clear vision, and 
his rare courage, that the great mass of the Dutch people were 
guided along the path of duty, instead of being drawn aside, as 
were a section, into the way of national wrong-doing. He gave 
his people a definite lead at a moment when any halting between 
two opinions would have brought ruin to the country. Ina 
supreme crisis he proved himself once again, as he had proved 
himself in the past, a statesman. 

The second part of the explanation (upon which the first, just 
given, is to some extent dependent) of Dutch loyalty is to be 
found in the policy of Great Britain towards South Africa ever 
since the Peace of Vereeniging. The character of that policy 
was outlined, and its wholesome results were foreshadowed, 
in an article? which appeared in this Review six years ago. 
In the course of that article the present writer said : 


Since arriving in England a few weeks ago I have repeatedly been 
asked whether the foundations of South African Union are well and truly 
laid. My qualified affirmative—of necessity qualified ; everybody can point 
to something which he thinks might be improved upon—met on one occasion 
with the remark: ‘ Well, whether the Union is good or bad, we must make 
the best of it; the people of South Africa want it, so we cannot do other- 
wise than give it our benediction. It seems to promise well, but what 
other nation, after throwing away 250 millions of money and thousands 
of lives firmly to establish their rule in a country, would abandon the 
fruits, as we are doing? What do we reap from the war, except the 
right to send out a Governor-General and to police the Union seaboard?’ 
The answer is--Much! And never more than now, when European arma- 
ments are being menacingly increased and the cloud of war sits darkly 
on the horizon. In order to appreciate the position, let us assume the 
Republics still in being, and Britain embroiled in Europe. What, then, 
would be her situation? First of all, she would be compelled, simply as 


_ —_ Ne 


2 ‘South African Union and the Colour Question,’ by Roderick Jones, 
Nineteenth Century and After, August 1909. 
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a precautionary measure, to increase her garrison at the Cape. Next, if 
agents of the enemy succeeded, as they would strive to succeed, in dragging 
the Republics into the quarrel, she would be compelled to send out an 
expeditionary force, and to embark on a harassing campaign, in addition 
to facing her difficulties at home. 

Or, assume the whole land British, but disaffected, as it would have 
been under an Imperial policy less generous than that adopted after 
Vereeniging. An augmented garrison would be required to keep the peace, 
and if our European antagonist were he whose South African frontier is 
coterminous with that of Cape Colony, raids from his confines would 
throw half the country into revolt. In either case, Republics or no 
Républics, South Africa would gravely occupy the Imperial authorities, 
and be a serious weakness to the Empire. 

How different is the fact! South Africa, united and contented, is to 
Britain and the Empire only a source of strength. The Home Government, 
instead of being distracted during hostilities in Europe by desperate events 
six thousand miles away, will be able to devote themselves wholly to the 
conflict at their doors. Their armies, instead of being scattered, will be 
available for concentration within the area where they most are required. 
The people of South Africa, Dutch as well as English, instead of being 
at each other’s throats and detaining regiments who could be usefully 
employed elsewhere, will manfully bear their share in combating the 
common foe, whether he present himself in South Africa or abroad. 

‘In war or peace, United South Africa will be to the Empire nothing 
less than are Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Under the Act of 
Union the Imperial factor will have as much scope and the Imperial spirit 
be as virile in South Africa as in any of the other dominions; South 
Africa’s obligations to the Crown, and her fulfilment of them, will not 
be inferior to those of her neighbours. So much for the written covenant. 

In that which is not written, save in the hearts of the people, South 
Africa will prove as faithful as her sisters to the trust reposed in her. 
Her people, Dutch and English, will be British in the broadest sense— 
the sense accepted by the Scotsman, the Irishman, the Welshman, and the 
French-Canadian. 


That was written in 1909! The cloud of war, ‘ sitting darkly on 
the horizon,’ burst five years later. Apart from the factions 
who revolted, the Boers as a people remained loyal, not 
merely passively, but actively. The Union, with a Govern- 
ment in office put there by the Dutch vote, and with a 
Dutchman as Prime Minister, did exactly what the writer of 
the above article declared they would do. They released all 
the Imperial troops for service in Europe, Lord Buxton cabling 
to His Majesty’s Government an offer to this effect from General 
Botha immediately after war began, and they accompanied the 
offer with an intimation that the Union would be responsible 
for the Imperial duties hitherto entrusted to the troops. Then, 
after suppressing, by means of Dutchmen, the Dutch rebellion, 
they proceeded, still in accordance with the forecast, to take 
their share in the Empire struggle, along with Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, by putting into the field an army of fifty 
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thousand men, English and Dutch, the bulk of whom, with enor- 
mous supplies, had to be transported by sea, and who have 
brought under the British flag the whole of Germany’s largest 
and most prosperous Colony. The first troops to enter Windhuk, 
the German Colonial capital, were General Botha’s Burgher 
brigades and British Colonial infantry: the forces which, after 
a series of extraordinary forced marches, finally enveloped the 
last of the Germans, including the Governor and their Military 
Commander, and took their surrender, were Burgher brigades, 
Colonial Mounted Infantry, and Colonial Infantry. 

Thus, thanks to Great Britain’s liberal and enlightened policy, 
and to the splendid loyalty and sagacious leadership of a man 
whose name will stand forth in letters of gold in the history 
not only of South Africa, but also of the Empire and of the 
world, the results of a century of misunderstanding, mistrust, 
and hatred have, in the short space of twelve years, been in 
great measure counteracted, and South Africa has been saved 
for the Crown. 

General Botha possesses in overflowing measure those precious 
gifts of the gods: personal magnetism, charm of manner, and 
imagination. Botha’s smile is celebrated. I’ve seen it turn 
the temper of a mob, and disarm an avowed political enemy. 
The spontaneous expression of his innate kindliness, it challenges, 
fascinates, and conquers. Moved to satisfaction or annoyance, 
to pleasure or anger, General Botha betrays his feelings 
without any pretence at concealment. He is possessed of 
an almost feminine sensitiveness, combined with the most 
robust virility, and his tact is proverbial. He has been described 
as, and he essentially is, ‘a man with a heart,’ a man of deep 
emotions and strong sympathies. Therein reposes, in part, the 
secret of his power. He sways his people, maintains his ascen- 
dency over them, through his singular faculty for appealing to 
their hearts as well as to their minds. They know, and the 
English now know, that he is no cold calculating schemer, 
selfishly and cunningly ambitious. Ambition, in its vulgar form, 
finds no place in this fascinating personality. Unconsciously he 
conforms to the advice of Marcus Aurelius, to ‘ receive the gifts 
of fortune without arrogance, and resign them without a pang.’ 
General Botha would retire to his estates to-morrow, if by so 
doing he could advance that which of all things is nearest to 
his heart, the unity and well-being of his Dutch fellow-country- 
men, and of South Africa as a whole, English and Dutch. More 
than once in the last ten years his inclination has been to retire. 
His health is not always good. His trials have been, and are, 
many. Happily he has been dissuaded from doing so. On the 
other hand, he receives ‘ without arrogance ’ the gifts of fortune 
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which have been showered upon him. He is still the same 
unaffected, reserved, quiet, dignified man to-day, with power 
and honours, that he was twenty years ago when he stood up, 
a plain country gentleman, in the Volksraad, to plead for purity 
in public life, and toleration for the English stranger within 
the Republican gates. He is stouter in build, graver in visage, 
invested with the dignity which comes with years, the cares 
of State and sorrow. But otherwise he is unaltered, in his 
natural simplicity, in his unaffected and sympathetic bearing 
towards his fellow-men, English and Dutch alike. 

A London paper the other day considered that ‘ Botha ought 
now to be rewarded with a peerage.’ A peerage would be no 
reward! It would be misrepresented by his enemies, and be 
misunderstood by his own people. Colour would be lent to the 
slanders, diligently disseminated, that he is selling himself into 
the hands of the English and has forgotten his own people. His 
hold.upon his countrymen would be weakened. His power of 
keeping them in the way they should go, of defeating the sub- 
terranean designs of his foes, a power so magnificently exercised 
ever since the War began, would be destroyed. He was a 
favourite with, and equally an admirer of, the late King Edward, 
partly because of His Majesty’s interest in, and sympathy for, 
the Dutch people, and while feeling himself unable, for the 
reasons given above, to accept the title which could have been 
his six years ago, when the Union was consummated, he was 
deeply sensible of the spirit in which the honour was intended. 

At a later date the King created him a General, an honorary 
General, in the British Army, a distinction hitherto reserved for 
royalties. Not on that account, but because it was a high 
military honour, a compliment, in his person, to the Dutch 
people, General Botha received this mark of favour with the 
utmost satisfaction. TI was with him when the official intimation 
arrived. He was like a schoolboy, more pleased than if fifty 
peeraces had been placed at his feet, and told me the King 
could not have done for him anything more highly complimen- 
tary or gratifving. His privy councillorship is the only other 
Imperial distinction he has allowed to himself. 

To two figures in history Botha may be likened, in some 
respects to the one. in some respects to the other— Washington 
and William the Silent! In the days of the National Conven- 
tion his resemblance to Washington, and General Smuts’s (that 
man of tireless energy, sleepless vigilance, and transcendent in- 
tellect) to Alexander Hamilton, both hammering out a young 
nation’s constitution, frequently suggested themselves. As the 
country gentleman, induced by his country’s needs to become 
soldier and statesman, and marked out, by his weight and far- 
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seeing vision, to direct and control his people’s destinies through 
a generation of storm and strain, his likeness to Washington 
is undeniable. 

But in other respects his prototype is to be found in the 
noble architect of Netherlands liberty, whose memory is en- 
shrined for all time in Motley’s History of the Dutch Republic. 
There is no space here to trace the lines of resemblance. But, 
apart from a common dignity of bearing, a common elevation 
of aim, a common soundness of judgment, and a common com- 
prehension of their nations’ needs, often far beyond what those 
nations themselves comprehended, what has always struck me 
most is the dogged determination, combined with wise tolerance, 
of the two men. Tolerance in each of them was, is, an ever- 
operative factor. 

Orange, the champion of the reformed faith, was constantly 
exposed to misrepresentation, slander, treachery, because of his 
unwavering defence of the Catholic Netherlanders, as distinct 
from the creatures of the Inquisition, so long as they behaved 
as good citizens. In the result he often pleased neither Pro- 
testant nor Catholic, and incurred the enmity of the extremists 
of both sides. But, notwithstanding grievous discouragement, 
extending over many years, he succeeded eventually to a large 
extent in reconciling the two apparently irreconcilable factors, 
and, but for his untimely and tragic end, all the Catholic pro- 
vinces doubtless would have been included in the Commonwealth 
which he founded. 

Botha, the champion of the Dutch people, has gone through 
much the same experience as Orange. To-day he occupies, as 
between the Dutch and the English population of South Africa, 
much the same situation as that occupied by Orange as between 
his Calvinist and Papist Netherlanders, with the difference that 
the lines of division are racial instead of religious. 

William the Silent was no less a good Protestant because he 
denounced Protestant bigotry and forbade Protestant persecu- 
tion of Catholics just as sternly as he had.condemned, and fought 
against, Catholic bigotry and the Inquisition. He sought freedom 
for all, Protestant and Catholic alike. 

So with Botha. He is no less a good Dutchman because he 
steadily refuses to bend to the fierce anti-English reactionaries 
amongst his own countrymen, nor is he any the less loyal to 
the Realm because he equally refuses to desert his own people, 
or to pursue a policy which in his judgment would amount to 
desertion, in deference to the wishes of a handful of extremists on 
the other side. I write this last sentence with the reservation that 
to-day even these extremists are convinced of Genera! Botha’s sin- 
cerity and soundness on the Imperial issue, which for the moment 
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is all that matters. But for years he has been assailed by hot- 
heads of both races, blind if honest, who have derided his policy 
of conciliation to such an extent that the very word conciliation, 
in its Cape Dutch form, ‘ conciliatie,’ has become a term of 
ridicule. Nevertheless General Botha has persevered. 

Orange had to deal with a population half of which was 
Protestant and half Catholic. He perceived, what many of his 
contemporaries would not understand, that the harrying and 
persecution each of the other could only spell disaster: that the 
greatest strength lay in tolerance, reconciliation, union. 

Botha has to deal with a population half of which is Dutch 
and half English. He all along has recognised that neither race 
can be expected to surrender its ideals to the other, and that, 
as neither can drive the other out of the country, the sooner 
the two compose their differences, by a process of racial and 
political toleration, the better for them and for the preservation 
of their dominion over the vast native population who provide 
so menacing a problem, dwarfed only for a season by the War. 

William the Silent was not spared to see the crowning 
splendour of his labours. In all human probability Louis Botha 
will be. 

No sketch, however brief, of General Botha’s career would 
be complete without mention of Mrs. Botha. Afrikander born, 
but a direct descendant of Emmet, the Irish patriot, talented 
and charming, and an accomplished hostess, Mrs. Botha makes 
friends for her husband wherever she goes; more important still, 
she is the General’s ever sagacious counsellor. Spirited, re- 
sourceful, and resolute, she has seen him over many a difficulty, 
and through more than one crisis. South Africa owes her a debt 
which it never can repay. 

I will close this narrative with an anecdote which illustrates 
the measure of the affection in which Botha is held by his country- 
men. When the War broke out, and the Union Govern- 
ment decided to undertake the campaign in German South West 
Africa, the chief command devolved upon General Beyers, Com- 
mandant-General of the Citizen forces. When Beyers and the 
others went into rebellion, General Botha saw that unusual 
measures must instantaneously be taken to save the situation. 
He felt that, though he was Prime Minister, and the course he 
contemplated was without precedent, the surest way of steadying 
the Dutch people and of upsetting the designs of the malcon- 
tents was to take the field himself. He summoned post- 
haste to Pretoria his trusted Commandants of the Boer War, 
men personally attached to him, and on whom he could depend. 
There were about twenty-five or thirty of them. He explained 
the position : he hoped they would support him. They listened 
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attentively. Then with one accord they said they would—~ 
though it was to involve shooting down their own countrymen. 
He then told them that he required ten commandants. They 
all offered their services. He repeated that he wanted only ten. 
They invited him to pick out his ten. This he felt would be 
an invidious task; he asked them themselves to choose the ten. 
He then left the room. At first they could not come to a decision 
—all were bent on accompanying the Chief they loved. Even- 
tually they solved the difficulty. They balloted for ten, who 
placed themselves at the General’s disposal, and the remainder 
volunteered to accompany him as troopers, or in any capacity, 
so long as they were not left behind! 
RODERICK JONEs. 
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GOD AND HUMANITY: A SYMPOSIUM 


[Time : From just before 11 p.m. till just after midnight, Christ- 
mas Eve 1914. ScENgE: The smoking-room at Silchester Castle— 
a slightly ecclesiastical-Gothic room of undefined size, with a 
combination of stone, plaster, and oak in the structure and decora- 
tion. Two stone fireplaces of the appropriate pattern, each with 
wide hearth and huge log fire. Electric light peeping here and 
there, subdued or glowing brilliantly where directed downwards 
on open books or newspapers. Dimly-seen bookcases recessed 
in panelling and full of attractive books, old and new, proper and 
improper, ‘Punch’ since 1841, odd volumes of ‘Illustrated 
London News,’ which have provoked screams of joy from later 
generations with their crinolines and pictures of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, of the Prince of Wales in petticoats, 
Napoleon the Third, of the Empress Eugénie and the Prince 
Impertal. A large table in the middle covered with newspapers, 
weekly and monthly reviews. Several side-tables with all that 
could satisfy tobacco-smokers. Capacious armchairs and settees, 
upholstered in dark crimson—almost purple-crimson—leather. 
Several entrances or exits by means of oak doors, one of which, 
with a vestige of Victorian prudery, is screened by a heavy crim- 
son curtain. A table is set near each great fireplace with bottles, 
syphons, glasses, lemons, biscuit-boxes, and confectionery. 

An aged ex-butler with a recurrent sniff has, after setting out 
all the bottles and glasses, begun to add fuel to the log fire. He 
and other pensioned veterans of ‘the old lord’s’ days are taking 
the place of the young and stalwart servitors of Silchester who 
are either at the Front or in Kitchener’s Army. 


Enter the Marquis OF SILCHESTER and PROFESSOR LESLIE 
Brown. Lorp SILcHEsTER is a tall, lean, loose-built man of 
fifty-five. He has a rough-hewn, soldier’s face, with kind hazel 
eyes. LESLIE BROWN is of the non-descriptible professor type, of 
middle age—shortly-bearded, straggly-haired, spectacled—only to 
be identified by his wife and most intimate friends from fifty 
thousand other university men of the same age and career, but he 
is, as a matter of fact, a great and luminous historian. 
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Lorp SILCHESTER (to BuTLER). All right, Waterlow, don’t 
you stop up for us. We can manage. You cut along and help 
to fill your grandchildren’s stockings. 

[BuTLER disappears through the warm gloom of the 
background by the door leading to the servants’ quarters. 

LORD SILCHESTER (contemplating the fire and glancing round 
at the many comforts of the room). Jove! This is jolly after what 
I’ve just been seeing and doing. Makes one almost ashamed, 
though, to enjoy it when you think of what our poor chaps are 
going through at the Front, and what ever so many poor people 
are without, at the present time in England. 

LESLIE Brown. I hope you found both your boys as well as 
could be expected? They haven’t been wounded yet? 

Lorp SILCHESTER. No, thank God! Though ‘ Mich,’ my 
eldest, had a very narrow squeak of it—his clothes torn to ribbons, 
yet scarcely a scratch on his skin. Both as jolly as sandboys, 
though they are leading a perfect hell of a life. To tell you the 
truth—though no father ever had better sons than I, or was 
prouder of ’em, and I can’t keep quiet on this side of the Channel 
as long as they are in danger—I had to come over for Christmas, 
you know, for a hundred reasons ; amongst others, that I wanted 
to keep up our spirits by having all you dear chaps down to make 
the best of Christmas. But... what was it I wanted to say? 
To tell you the truth, for once I wasn’t thinking about my boys, 
so much as about the hideous misery and suffering this War has 
caused, and how it could ever have been allowed by the Power 
that is supposed to look after us all, don’t you know. Though I 
have to keep most of these speculations to myself on this side, for 
my good lady is convinced beyond all argument that everything 
that happens is part of ‘God’s purpose,’ and believes we ought 
to accept all that comes along with resignation, don’t you know, 
and not whimper. , 

Sorry, by-the-by, old man, she rather shut you up at dinner. 
I always tell her everyone has a right to their opinions and every- 
thing ought to be discussed as openly as possible. But, you see, 
she was a parson’s daughter, and now the young ‘uns are growing 
up, especially the girls, she thinks they oughtn’t to be prejudiced 

. er... against religion... 

[At this juncture the opening of a large oak door admits 
a babel of conversation, in bass, baritone, and tenor, and 
there enter some of the other Christmas quests of Sil- 
chester Castle—Monsicnor PELLETT, Str JAMES CRAN- 
Nock, Sir LEIGH RANCHESTER, the Rev. EDWIN SUMMERS, 
the Rr. Hon. AppLepopy BLAND, and CapTaIN JOE 
GRAINGER (of the Salvation Army). MONSIGNOR PELLETT 
is a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, a novelist of great dis- 
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tinction, and prominent in matters of social reform. SiR 
JAMES CRANNOCK is one of the leading surgeons of the day ; 
LEIGH RANCHESTER is a great biologist ; Epwin SUMMERS 
is the Vicar of Silchester; APPLEBODY BLAND represents 
a Hampshire Division in the House of Commons, and is a 
member of the Ministry ; and JoE GRAINGER ts one of the 
Salvation Army representatives at the Front, who, having 
been at death’s door after a severe wound received in 
accompanying an ambulance, has been brought over by 
Lorp SILCHESTER to be fed up for a week before he goes 
back to his duties at the Front. 

Lorp SILCHESTER. Now do all of you make yourselves com- 
fortable. I’ve got to stop up till I don’t know what hour because 
my wife’s going to the midnight service at our church, and 
when she comes back, before we go to sleep we’ve got to fill the 
children’s stockings. In any case, I always like to sit up for 
Santo Claus, though he doesn’t pay much attention to me 
nowadays. 

Monsignor PeLuettT. Well, I shall enjoy a good talk and 
a little tobacco before I go to my room. 

Sir James. I, too, feel we want some interlude like this, 
after that perfect dinner and Mdlle. Engler’s perfect playing. 
French, is she? What a good job! I thought myself such 
music could only come from Teuton hands and brain. 

Tue Vicar (taking out his watch). I have just got about forty 
minutes before I start for my church across the park; so I shall 
be all ears, with no arriére pensée, ready to receive all the brightest 
ideas from London and Manningham. Let me see, you are 
Manningham now, Leslie Brown? 

Brown (with some bitterness). Yes: I am too unorthodox 
for Cambridge, where I learnt to become so; and have to take 
refuge as a professor in one of the new universities where scanda- 
lously new ideas may be uttered without attracting any attention 
in London. 

MONSIGNOR PELLETT. Are your ideas so scandalously new? 
I thought they were so scandalously old. I follow most of what 
you write, and every now and then I have to look at the title- 
page to see if it is not a bald translation of Epictetus or Socrates, 
or a new way of transcribing Ecclesiastes or some other weary 
Eastern philosopher. 

RANCHESTER. You seem to have got the hump a bit, Leslie. 
I didn’t quite catch what it was you said to Lady Silchester, 
because I had just got my teeth into a marron glacé—one of 
the things from which I can still get an acute thrill of enjoy- 
ment ; but she said something to the effect that you ought not 
to talk like that when young people were present. 
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Lord SILCHESTER. Poor old chap! I have already apolo- 
gised. Fact is, being Christmas Eve, all the kids were invited 
to dinner. I love to have ’em, but it does hamper one’s con- 
versation a bit, doesn’t it? ‘Though I expect, if we only knew, 
my two girls have read all Leslie Brown’s books and discussed 
all his theories with their governess without turning a hair. 

Lesuig Brown. Well it did seem rather an incongruous 
time to break out in my protest—this dear old place, so mixed 
up with the past of England, your lovely hospitality, Christmas 
Eve, and so forth, but . . . 1 suppose it’s the War. I find it 
hard to keep the mask on for a day and to go on acquiescing 
in the old formulae. Amongst the many things this War has 
done has been to make God—or other people’s views of God— 
intolerable to my mind. There is the Almighty Gahd of the 
sentimental preacher, the Gud-Almighty of the specious lawyer— 
Treasury counsel for the prosecution of a swindler, or sensa- 
tional defender of an alleged murderess; there is the Kaiser's 
Gott—all Devil as we see him, willing to slay a million men 
and maim two millions more, to devastate countless homes and 
squelch out countless happinesses, to destroy miracles of human 
art and natural beauty merely in order to extend the dominions 
over which an aristocracy of Prussian Junkers and Frankfurt 
Jews is to rule. There is the Gawd of the squalid, drunken 
blasphemer, the ’swelp-me-Gawd of the degenerate Ruffian of 
our slums, who is about to kick his wife to death. . . . There is 
even—if I may say so without offence—Lady Silchester’s God 
—a sublimated Anglican Archbishop. All these are simply man- 
made bogies reflected on the sky like the Spectre of the Brocken. 
. . - But, upon my word, when I reflect that the whole idea 
of God is simply an ancient and an inadequate explanation in- 
vented by man to account for phenomena he could not otherwise 
explain ; that Science cannot find Him; that He is dumb when 
we appeal; that He is, in other words, pure guess-work, my 
sense of reasonableness is revolted at the mockery of our words. 
As a child I could well understand the love of Christ, the adora- 
tion of His Mother, a passionate devotion to any human being 
of attested existence, or to any human ideal or character in a 
book; but how you could be expected—as you were by your 
pastors and masters—to feel and express a ‘love’ of God, passed 
my comprehension even when I was a little boy. It is some- 
thing like being expected to love the Equator, or the tides, or 
the solar system, or the thunder and lightning. Assuming that 
God and Nature are one, then how you can adulate or pray to, 
still more how you can love any processes so pitiless, so utterly 
ruthless, so completely unconcerned for the individual—once 
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again I say, it passes my comprehension. I wish to goodness 
in all this discussion of the War and the thousand and one 
sufferings caused by the War, we could keep God out of it. 

RANCHESTER. I’m of one mind with Brown, though I haven't 
always the courage to say so—it is such a nuisance falling out with 
people, and so much easier to let them go on following their own 
notions. But I do agree with him ; incongruous as you may think 
it on the part of one who has often stood up for Christianity 
and taken the chair at missionary meetings. . . . The fact is, 
I maintain you can be a thorough-going Christian and a supporter 
of every good movement (bowing to Captain Grainger) like the 
Salvation Army, for instance, without dragging in God; above 
all, without having to pretend to worship some projection into the 
skies of a perfectly odious type of human mind—as odious as 
Jehovah could be in most of his moods—Jehovah being, of course, 
only the enlargement of an intolerant old Jewish law-giver and 
caravan-leader—as inconsequent and immoral as Jupiter, as cruel 
and silly as the God of the Inquisition, as narrow-minded, as anti- 
feminist as the God of Muhammad or Calvin. Christ we do 
know something about—as much almost as about any other his- 
torical character. I don’t in the least stumble at miracles. Christ, 
if you like, was a miracle ; so was Shakespeare. . . 

Tue Vicar. But can’t you argue back from the miracle you 
call Christ to the Being which caused Christ? 

Lesuiz Brown. You can if you like. You can suppose any- 
thing. But that you should pin other people to your suppositions 
and send them to the stake as Monsignor’s spiritual ancestors 
did for not accepting them, I cannot agree. Because I am nota 
humbug like most of my colleagues are, who have not a scrap 
more ‘ faith’ than I have, because I can’t adopt either Rudyard 
Kipling’s God—or Harold Begbie’s God, or the sickening 
God of the ballad-monger . . . ‘ Aout there, in Gahd’s Garden’ 
.. . don’t you know? . . . or the God that is appealed to in 
paid-for texts in the Personal Column of The Times; or the 
God of unscrupulous statesmen . . . (nodding to Bland)—the 
God who approves or disapproves of the Welsh Church Bill, or is 
appealed to over some other rotten party measure : I’m ostracised. 
Except by old college chums like Silchester and a few others, 
thank God! No: I don’t mean that—well, thank their own 
inherent goodness! I don’t say there is no overruling Divinity 
that shapes our ends. I only say that I have looked into things 
as much as most men and women, and J can’t see Him anywhere 
.. . that is to say, not in the shape of a heavenly Father, who 
has any particular love for little children, or weak things, or any 
care about the martyrdom of man. . . 
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APPLEBODY Buanp. I thought you’d have your fling at me. “ald 
What’s one to do in the matter? I suppose it’s the fault of the the 
Public or the Press. Being a politician, of course most of you fro! 
think I’m bad all through. But on the contrary, I’m not bad gan 
at all. My ideals are pretty much the ideals of all here present, wh 
and as I have enough money to live on and money-making need tur 
not occupy my time, I try to carry them out, some of ’em at any phi 
rate. Well: I have to seek the line of least resistance. If the a | 
Daily Grail, when other excitement is lacking, wants to know as 
my views on the Bible I have to say . . 

Monsicnor. Yes, I know. You have to say that you read an 
it every morning or every night, as the case may be, that it to 
is a grand fount of inspiration ; and if you are shaky on matters we 
of doctrine you have to appeal to ‘the magnificent English of vel 
the Jacobean version’ (all present, except the VicaR and the no 
Salvation Army captain, assent). Well: assuming you to be we 
an educated man of taste and discernment, have you departed an 
far from the truth? Does it not contain some of the greatest sid 
truths, some of the sublimest poetry, some of the aptest parables bo 
in literature? qu 

LESLIE Brown. Granted. But one is a bit fed up with it. K] 
And here again I can’t stomach the association of the true and Ge 
the supposititious. How many devout British people or other I 
Christians really know anything about the Bible and its history? al 
Most of them believe the Pentateuch was written by a person 
called Moses somewhere about the year 1500 B.c. I think the. M 
late Charles Spurgeon believed that it was originally composed tu 
in Jacobean English, and sent down from Heaven complete even th 
to its punctuation. What are the plain facts of the case? I th 
leave the New Testament on one side as not being so much a Ww 
bone of contention, but I’ll tackle the part I resent the most: to 
the Old. Now, if I’m rightly instructed, the oldest extant y 
version of the Old Testament—I mean the oldest existing Hebrew - 0 
version—was written somewhere about 900 a.p. and is to be seen w 
in some monastery in the Near East. . . . The Bible, as we el 
know it, was practically put together, edited and made up three U 
hundred, four hundred, five hundred years ago, and I don’t think BI 


it can be shown that the people of those days had any earlier 
documents in Hebrew to go by than, let us say, these parch- 
ments inscribed 900 years after Christ. . . . Well, of course, 
this version had been copied by monks from other versions 
older still. I suppose, too, the Jews had preserved something 
representing the Septuagint. . . . As to the writing down of the 
original Hebrew books, even by making all possible allowances 
you can’t suggest anything documentary that could be much 
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ne. ‘older than about 500 years before Christ. And as to the form 
the these books took then, well, I dare say it differed considerably 
you from the versions of fifteen hundred years later . . . those which 
dad gave rise to the form of the Old Testament we know. Then 
nt, who is to decide what really belonged to the so-called sacred Scrip- 
2ed tures and what didn’t? The Roman Catholics accept the apocry- 
ny phal books as being part of the sacred text ; the Protestants, with 
the a little more discrimination and sense of humour, repudiate them 
ow as uninspired. 
Yet, even with all detractions, there is some very fine poetry 
sad and there are some great home-truths about men and women 
it to be found here and there in the Hebrew Scriptures. But they 
ers would sound a bit bald if you went back to the oldest Hebrew 
of version and translated it literally, word by word, and supplied 
he nothing to fill those gaps there are in the text with the italicised 
be words we have grown to consider as part of the original utter- 
ed ances. But there: the subject, compared to the vastness out- 
st side, is too petty for discussion. Admitting that much of this 
es book is good literature, say even immortal in its truth, so are 
quite equally the utterances of later prophets and apostles—Omar 
it. Khayyam, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
id Goethe, and perhaps some Russian chap I haven’t read, though 
er I think Tolstoi was madder than the maddest of March hares 
7? and a great poseur to boot. 
n Sir JAMES CRANNOCK (rising and throwing open a casement). 
1€ . May 1? The room is so full of smoke already, and the tempera- 
d ture is that of a mild spring night, so you won’t mind my opening 
n the window for a minute. There! look at that! (Several crane 
I their heads forward.) There! that’s what licks me! I suppose 
a we English people cling to old ideals of religion, because, owing 
: to the climate, we have to live so much indoors, or in cities where 
it you can’t see the sky beyond the sky signs. That’s what licks 


" me. There’s a bit of a moon and a little mist, so we can’t see 
P more than the leading constellations and a planet, but we can see 
° enough to take in at a glance the incredible vastness of the 
. universe, and that can only be realised by mathematicians. But 
s surely every child at school nowadays, every minister of religion, 
j every statesman ought to realise that the earth is a miserable little 
grain of dust of a planet, revolving round a second-rate Sun, which 
: is probably one of several millions of stars of the same calibre. 
P Just look at that Milky Way—like a wreath of torn tulle with 
j diamonds entangled in it. Our telescopes resolve that into— 
' what is it, millions? Hundreds of thousands, at any rate, of 
, separate stars, each of them perhaps quite a passable sun, with a 
, family of tiny planets, not far off the Earth in size. It is all this 
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that to me is so sickening. It positively drives me to religion. 
I understand why the clerics wish to shut it out and not to mention 
it, and why astronomy is not included in the elementary teaching 
of our schools. The God to whom we appeal in our hopes and 
sufferings—the God that permits the excruciating torture of child- 


birth, the pitiless epidemics . . . and the even greater agony of 
soul when death severs those who love each other: this God . . , 
cf parliamentary proclamations and pious discourses. . . ig 


according to the arguments of religion the maker and upholder 
of this and other universes. I would not so much mind if they 
limited Him to the solar system. .. . 

Lorp SILCHESTER. Yes: I must say I’ve never been able to 
understand why the Jews, the Mohammedans, and a good share 
of the Christians, should think it so wicked in theory to believe in 
more than one god. If there is one, why mayn’t there be many, 
varying in degree? And if there is only one directing force 
supreme over all, well, then let it stand at that. But after all it 
is only a guess, as Leslie Brown says; and in my unregenerate 
moods I can’t see why we need bother ourselves about a surmise, 
but just come down to detail and see how we can act according to 
our lights, how we can help one another in this Vale of 
a 

[A slight pause, occupied in renewing drinks and cigar- 
ettes, or nibbling confectionery. | 

CAPTAIN GRAINGER. I feel all you gentlemen are so much more 
learned than I am, that... it’s... rank .. . impudence for 
me to put my oar in. But if I may make so bold, what our host 
has just said is a thing on which I humbly base my own religion : 
to act according to our lights and help our fellow man. I don’t 
know that I trouble my head over much about the Old Testa- 
ment now ; it certainly used to worry me a good deal when I was 
a lad ; there was so much in it that seemed to me cruel and silly, 
and much that was an awful waste of time—tedious arguments, 
you know, to prove that So-and-so descended from somebody else. 
But I must say the gospels and some of the epistles just seem to 
me pure gold, and that we need not bother our heads about the 
rest, but straightway go and do what Christ and His apostles 
told us to do. 

Te Vicar. Well, upon my word, I think our fellow-worker 
from another denomination is not far out. Personally . . . you 
won’t mind frankness, Monsignor? I’ve always thought the 
Church of England the best organisation on the whole through 
which to carry Christian principles into the community. I feel, 
in a way, that its doors and its principles ought to be opened wide 
enough, if not to include all denominations of Christians, at any 
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rate, to give them « resting-place if they wanted it. But I admit 
there you run up against those confounded Thirty-nine Articles. 
I...I1. . . wanted to go into the Church—really wanted—and 
I have never regretted doing so; but I admit I swallowed ’em 
like one swallows a very doubtful oyster ; and, of course, if I had 
gone into the Roman Church, I should have had to swallow a 
good deal more. 

Monsignor. Only to have a completer outfit, a more perfect 
organisation for healing the sins and sorrows of the world. You 
are all distressing yourselves unduly. It is largely a matter of 
formulae. We have accepted the categories, the classification, 
the symbolism of some of the oldest religions, and of the Middle 
Ages, and the revival of learning—all of them periods of time in 
which men—and women—were by no means the fools we take 
them for now. (The VicaR, with nods all round, slips out to pre- 
pare for his service.) Most of you will admit that as regards 
simplicity of utterance and unerring truth of application we 
haven’t bettered portions of the Bible yet; just as our sculptors 
have hardly attained once more to the level of . . . 

Lestiz Brown (interrupting). I can’t let that sort of theory 
go by without a protest. I maintain that in art as in science 
the present age is far superior to any stages of human culture that 
have gone before . . 

Monsianor. Well, I won’t stop to argue the point ; but what 
impresses me as I study the history of human development is the 
constant recurrences of old problems and of old truths under 
different names. ‘ Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.’ 

Buanp. ‘ There is nothing new under the sun,’ and so forth. 
As a matter of fact a vast number of new facts have come to 
light during the past hundred years. The universe has grown 
immeasurably vast and the pursuit of the atom and the electron 
has led us to such a contemplation of the infinitely little as turns 
me perfectly dizzy with bewilderment. As long as the old myths 
are kept as pleasant allegories, keep ’em by all means. But 
don’t let them waste our time or money or distract us from the 
one pursuit that really matters—social reform, the welfare of 
mankind. et us serve Man, first and foremost. He needs all 
our attention, our full concentration of effort. If God really cares 
about the human race, then in practical philanthropy we are 
carrying out God’s will. 

RANCHESTER. What I complain of is that when the Church’s 
formularies were settled, and when such things as the Litany were 
put into the Prayer Book, mankind still remained in the belief 
(save perhaps two or three wise men at a time) that the earth 
was the centre of the universe, the sun was a heavenly lamp 
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appointed to give out light and warmth, and the moon an inade- 
quate alternative when the sun was off duty ; that the stars were 
either peep-holes through a blue vault into an unexplained glory 
beyond, or they were sentient creatures which for some unknown 
reason wandered about the sky. In any case, the end-all and 
be-all was the earth on which we lived. Somewhere up in the 
sky there were disembodied potencies, God, and His archangels 
and angels. Down below—of course, that idea arose through 
volcanoes . . . Vesuvius had a lot to do with it—down below 
was a fiery furnace, where the Devil abode with his lesser devils 
and ministers of evil. Our life on earth was passed between the 
two, and when we died we went above or below, according to the 
balance of our actions. Well, most of the people throughout 
the world—for all the religions are very much the same as regards 
their cosmogony—still go on growing up, living, and dying in 
these beliefs. I am sure most of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions have scarcely advanced a stage in the philosophy of the 
universe since the promulgation of Kepler’s, Newton’s, Her- 
schel’s, Darwin’s, or Lyell’s theories. 

Monsienor. Yes, theories. Theories which are accepted 
to-day and rejected to-morrow. You reject the theory on which 
I or others are ruling our lives. How do you know that yours may 
not be proved baseless? 

LESLIE Brown. Well: I suppose if J reason it out, I find 
that science as she gets along makes sure by appealing to some 
test . . . eh, what? No, nota text,atest . . . the test of the 
senses which is recognised as final by the vast majority of reason- 
able human beings. I know nothing of a God, though I don’t 
dispute the reasonableness of the deduction; but I do, for in- 
stance, know that the sun is many, many times larger than 
the earth, that its envelope is composed of such-and-such gases, 


that Jupiter has six or seven moons—but I forget the exact’ 


number, more were found the other day—that there is a far- 
distant planet called by us Neptune . . . that there are whirling 
nebulae, blue suns and yellow suns, double stars, and other in- 
credible marvels in space. . . . And I know it through an appeal 
to the sense of sight, through the telescope . . . and to patient 
reasoning from one discovered fact to another; in other words, 
mathematics. I know you are there, because I can see you, 
and if you come close, I can feel you, and if you were an un- 
washed artisan or negro, I could smell you. I can hear you 
speak, and move; in short, I am convinced of your existence 
through the only way in which conviction can be carried home 
to my brain, through one or other or all of the human senses. 
And if you are to go beyond conviction of this kind you get 
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at once into the region of the utterly speculative and unproven, 
which will not draw from me one penny of my hard-earned 
income or one minute of my valuable time spent in prayer or 
praise to the Unknown. 

CRANNOCK. Well: at any rate, I have enjoyed this talk. It 
is such a relief for once to take off one’s clothes mentally and 
sit in the nudity of unconcealed doubts or convictions. This 
conspiracy of silence, this organised make-believe concerning the 
unessential part of religion has gradually disgusted me. Our 
outbursts of freedom are succeeded by fresh fetters imposed by 
public opinion, the Church, or the State. Our literature in 
England, France, Germany, and the United States, became very 
outspoken somewhere about 1887. . . . Any of you ever read 
Cotter Morison’s Service of Man? . . . Then various revulsions 
of feeling made us once more drape the free thoughts of Professor 
Draper. Yet, in later times, in 1913 and 1914, on the stage and 
in the Press, people were daring to say what they believed or did 
not believe. . 

And now it seems to me that a variety of feeling is provoked 


‘by this War. The shocking vandalism of the Germans, the 


terrible agony of mind of the bereaved, the unmeasured rejoic- 
ings of those whose dear ones have been saved from the carnage, 
may again lead to the imprisonment of thought, to the prohibi- 
tion of speculation in regard to man’s fetishes and our conceptions 
of the universe. Already we see The Times agitating for the re- 
imposition of family prayers, and the intense desire of the un- 
cultured or the perverse that the few great thinkers of the world 
should have pressure brought to bear on them to make them 
conform to the religious conceptions of the vulgar. The same 
sort of people want to put France once more under the Papacy. 
Difficult to say why, but I fully expect one day we shall find 
that one Goodsworth is Pope, another is General of the Salva- 
tion Army, a husband of a Goodsworth is Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the Aga Khan is really of remote Goodsworth descent, 
from an ancestor who went over in the time of the Crusades: 
then you will see they will try to rule us all, not by announcing 
‘Thus saith Goodsworth,’ but ‘Thus saith God.’ It is bad 
enough to be ruled by Lord Shorncliffe here on earth, or by 
the Kaiser, or by Lloyd George, or any other strong per- 
sonality ; but I’m hanged if I’m going to worship ’em in the 
Heavens. 

Lorp SILcHESTER. What we are rebelling at, in short, is not 
God but old-time, man-made ideas of God. Of course, we 
know those old Johnnies of Syria and Greece, and . . . weren’t 
the ancient Britons of the same way of thinking? . . . believed in 
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ever so many gods and goddesses, in a sort of hierarchy of Divine 
beings, don’t you know? Why it should have been thought by 
the Jews and Christians and Mohammedans that such beliefs 
were wicked, I cannot imagine. To think there might be 
several gods was no worse than any other speculation as to the 
causes of the Universe and the Power that controls it . . . I have 
sometimes thought myself . . . if my ideas don’t bore you? . . . that 
@ more reasonable basis for theory in this direction was the idea 
that God is not immediately all-powerful ; that He is a growing 
force, a living force, which is and has been for untold ages en- 
deavouring to create something sentient out of senseless atoms; 
and that the Devil might be regarded... eh?...asa... ‘per- 
sonification of the brute resistance of Nature’ (Roosevelt says it 
somewhere in one of his books). If God is all-powerful, never 
wrong, always knows what He wants, is no experimenter, then: 
all I can say is : such a gospel makes the Deity hateful in the minds 
of fearless and reasonable human beings, judging Him, as we 
must judge everything, by human standards. I prefer to believe 
that, like the mass of mankind, He is doing His best, trying end- 
less experiments, pushing on the good ones, scrap-heaping the 
failures. Tennyson put this rather well . . . but I never could 
remember quotations . 
CAPTAIN GRAINGER (shyly and huskily). 
‘Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.’ 


Lorp SILcHESTER (apart). Ripping! I say, old chap! Where 
did you swot that up? 

GRAINGER (half whispering). In a Y.M.C.A. library tent at 
Ypres. 

[A pause. Fresh cigarettes are lit. 

RANCHESTER. J was in New York the other day. I went over 
partly to see the last thing in Dinosaurs. Both in Canada and in 
the middle United States, you know, they have been making some 
amazing new discoveries of gigantic Dinosaurs from the Creta- 
ceous formations—found not only every bone in place but often 
the whole of the vast body mould in which the carcass had been 
preserved till the clay hardened into cement—able to show by 
taking impressions, you know, exact texture of the skin, with its 
armature and adornments. 

I saw one devil of a fellow—the most gigantic carnivorous 
dinosaur known—stood nearly fifty feet up from his kangaroo 
legs ! Had such cunning, cruel, clawed hands... and 
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teeth! Like bayonets and daggers! The things he hopped after 
must have died of fright before he caught ’em. 

Well! it seemed to me that unless you postulated an experi- 
mental Creator, don’t you know, who was feeling his way to 
making the right kind of beings to dominate this planet—dare say 
he tried insects first, then saw that that was no go; then gave the 
amphibians and reptiles a turn, and threw them over in favour of 
the Mammalia . . . unless you think out the scheme of creation 
on this tiny planet on such lines as careful, anxious, patient 
experiment, you are reduced to believing in a Deity that is piti- 
less, an irresponsible trifler who perfects His dinosaurs with the 
sardonic humour of a Japanese artist in bronze, only to chuck ’em 
over for a Bramatherium or a Barytherium . . . and then makes 
a new toy out of Man, gets a passing interest out of Man’s 
glorious mind and intelligence, his infinite capacity for happiness 
and misery... . 

LESLIE BRown. No. A God who is always right, who has 
had a set purpose from the first and will wade through any 
amount of blood and tears to achieve it, is not a God that it is 
any use praying to. He is too much like a Kaiser of the Sky. 
‘Thank God, my son is safe,’ cries one mother in this Devil- 
Kaiser’s war; ‘Ah God, that you have taken my husband,’ 
wails another. ‘Our good old God,’ the Kaiser is allowed by 
his people to call the Most High; and you picture a modernised 
Odin clumsily helping the Germans to take a trench near Nancy 
or to find a better position for the guns to bombard Rheims. A 
more disgusting conception, by far, I think than the silliest rot 
about the Greek gods coming down from Olympus to take sides 
in human battles and love-affairs. 


We are a little more discreet on our side. Our Press pictures 
the Almighty a sort of heavenly United States, outwardly neutral, 
secretly in his heart inclining to the Allies; but desiring to seem 
impartial and give the Germans a run for their money... 
(MonsiGNor winces.) No! It is not J that am blasphemous! 
It is the writers and preachers that take the name and attributes 
of God in vain, that drag Him into party politics and parlia- 
mentary chafferings. . 

Monsienor. De minimis curat Deus . . . 

LeEsiiz Brown. Oh, yes; I know the line of argument, that 
not a sparrow falls, etc., etc. But that just enhances the pitiless- 
ness of the overruling Power and the futility of prayer, if it is 
inevitable that the sparrow should fall. The Pope appealed for a 
Truce of God on Christmas Day. What we want in all this 
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horrible turmoil is a Truce to God, a cessation of trying to use 
His name for the advancement of our own interests and 
notions. ... 

[A pause. Then Lorp SILCHESTER says ‘Hark!’ And 
tn the silence that follows comes faintly across the park 
the joyous clamour of the Christmas bells. As he throws 
open the windows to let in the news of the birth and rebirth 
of Christianity, of the undying hope in some far-off divine 
event, there comes in on the soft spring-like air the scent 
of violets from the beds on the south wall. A silence. 
Then those that remain of the conclave yawn, stretch 
themselves, and go off to bed. 

H. H. JoHNston. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A DETENU: 
ITS CONCLUSION 


Ir was in June 1812 that John Blount, a young English doctor 
and a Détenu in Paris since 1803, suddenly, through the good 
offices of his friend Talma the actor, obtained his release. 
The young man had striven and longed for permission to return 
to his own country, but it was with very mixed feelings that he 
found the doors of his prison at last thrown open. A prison, 
indeed, it could scarcely be called, so much kindness and hos- 
pitality had he received from his many friends in Paris, with 
whom his good abilities and his attractive personality had made 
him exceedingly popular. He had also been granted unparalleled 
facilities for pursuing his medical studies at the hospital as the 
trusted friend and pupil not only of Pariset but no less of the great 
surgeon Dubois. 

Such privileges accorded to the young Englishman may at 
the present time seem astounding when we remember that he 
was in reality a prisoner of war in an enemy country, 
but Blount had found something in Paris which he valued even 
more highly, for it was here that the most romantic chapter in 
his life had opened and must now in a sense be closed. His 
relations with Mademoiselle Soulanges de Laclos, daughter of 
General de Laclos, former secretary to the Duke of Orleans, 
distinguished alike in the army and in the literary world of Paris, 
and who had educated his daughter on broader and less conven- 
tional lines than are usual for young Frenchwomen of her class, 
have been dealt with in an earlier article. For four years the 
young people had enjoyed a singularly happy intimacy, closer than 
that of ordinary friendship, and yet one which, owing to the 
relations of their respective countries, could not at present be 
acknowledged as that of affianced lovers. But now the Détenu’s 
sudden and unexpected release seemed to Soulanges to change the 
whole face of the situation. She felt it impossible to go with 
him to England, to desert her widowed mother, her inseparable 
companion, who after the fashion of French mothers was the very 
dominating head of the family. Her elder brother was fighting 
against the English in Napoleon’s army, the younger, a mere boy, 

1 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1915. 
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was still being trained at a Military Academy. She loved the 
Englishman with all the strength of first love and an ardent 
nature, but, little as she admired Napoleon or his exploits, 
Mademoiselle de Laclos was too true a patriot to feel that this 
was the time to make her home in a hostile country. More- 
over, young as she was, scarcely twenty-three, a liberal education 
and her father’s influence had given her an unusually trained 
intelligence, and she probably had fewer illusions about the future 
than either her mother or her lover. While they could talk hope- 
fully of a day not too far distant when peace should be proclaimed 
and Blount would be free to come and fetch his bride, or, as 
Madame with true French pertinacity continued to persuade her- 
self, make a home for Soulanges in Paris, the girl herself recog- 
nised that peace was still far from France. Napoleon twas 
pushing his army on to the gates of Moscow, but the air was too 
heavy with coming disaster to think of personal happiness. 
Soulanges faced the fact that in giving her lover his freedom 
she also gave him the best gift within her power. For herself 
she must remain to tread the dull path of duty and to console 
and support her mother through the trials and anxieties of a 
long war. It was a cheerless prospect for a high-spirited girl 
who for four years had known the happiness of daily companion- 
ship and a comprehending sympathy. It is not to be supposed 
that at this time Blount accepted her decision as final, or regarded 
their parting as anything but temporary. But though a young 
man of good family he had no fortune, and still had his career 
to make in his own country, and, no doubt, while reluctantly 
leaving Soulanges, he consoled himself with the hope of preparing 
a home and a position worthy of her acceptance when the war 
should be over. He has carefully preserved all her letters written 
to him after his departure from France no less than the earlier 
ones, and though we see from them how bravely throughout she 
faced her troubles we have little clue to his own later attitude 
towards her. 

In her first letter, written soon after Blount has started for 
England, dated July 1812, sustained no doubt by the conscious- 
ness of a great renunciation, she exhorts him as well as herself 
to courage. 

Try not to think of the daily happiness we had for four years, think 
rather that you are in quest of some fresh happiness, and until it comes 
let the constant affection of your friends be your consolation. Friendship 
knows neither time nor distance. 

Brave words, but there are many sad hours of reaction in the 
dreary weeks which follow, and which are spent by Mademoiselle 
de Laclos and her mother in a series of visits to relations in 
Normandy. In the daily round of monotonous pursuits and 
occupations which are expected of her, her heart, she confesses, 
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constantly escapes her to be with the friend whom it never really 
leaves, ‘et qui me font souvent demander par Pierre et par Paul 
en pleine société, ot étes-vous donc et & quoi pensez-vous ? 
A foolish question since there can be no answer !’ 

At the Chateau de Rocmont her cousins, who know some- 
thing of her relations with the young Englishman and are not 
remarkable for their tact, insist upon treating her as the heroine 
of romance, or rather as the victim of a hopeless passion. They 
whisper to their friends of her ‘ disappointment,’ as they would 
call it, and take a lively interest in the outsides of Blount’s letters 
which are beginning to arrive. All this is galling to the young 
girl, who has kept so brave a face to the world; ‘I am like the 
white wolf,’ she cries, ‘an object of universal interest or rather 
curiosity.’ Happily her sense of humour comes to her rescue and, 
combined with the tonic of a few days at the sea, enables 
Soulanges on her return to Rocmont to exercise her wits in her 
own spontaneous fashion and so sadly to disappoint the morbid 
attentions of her hosts. She admits that the country is on her 
nerves, ‘ but that also is only one more dragon to fight.’ She tries 
to picture to herself Blount’s joyful reunion with his family. 
‘Send me your news,’ she begs, ‘and in return I will send you 
tous les verres d’eau tiéde, which henceforward must be my 
beverage. But I should not say that, for am I not with Maman 
and is she not my first happiness?’ Soulanges, in touching 
terms, goes on to ask him not to use the tutoyer any longer. For 
a separation which may last their lives, it is neither for his happi- 
ness nor for hers to use any but the language of friendship. ‘ We 
are not and never can be relations—soyons amis, parfaitement 
amis, et avec cette pureté et cette énergie qui la rendront sacrée 
aux yeux de tous.’ 

But meantime the affairs of her country are not standing still. 
In Portugal the army is faring badly. The casualty lists are full 
of the names of Etienne’s friends and comrades. Etienne him- 
self has had a narrow escape. The anxious mother and sister feel 
that it is impossible to absent themselves any longer from Paris ; 
they must be nearer to the seat of news. It is natural enough 
that Soulanges should dread her return to Paris, which she had 
left just before Blount’s departure to England—what woman 
under similar circumstances would not? Apart from the daily 
intercourse and affectionate sympathy to which she has become 
so accustomed, there will be none of those petits soins of the 
lover so dear to the heart of any well-regulated woman. It 
is probable that in her own way Maman will feel Paris, empty 
of the valued presence of her fils adopté, scarcely less trying than 
her daughter. But when the life of the country is at stake indi- 
vidual preoccupations assume a rather different level—and it is 
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this call upon her feelings as a Frenchwoman which above all else 
helps Soulanges to find her balance. She can write courageously 
to Blount telling him of her physical and mental rehabilitation. 

Je suis d’une raison qui m’étonne [she writes], my health is re 
established. Far from fleeing the world, I seek it, indeed I believe I 
am more amiable than when you were here, at least I think my friends 
find me so, for I now take more trouble for them instead of being absorbed 
in you as I was formerly. I wish everybody to be my friend and this 
gives me a fresh energy. 


This boasted recovery cannot however be altogether sus- 
tained : ‘ Demain et veille,’ she cries a little later. ‘Ah! they 
mean no more to me, et mon ceur s’oppresse en y pensant.’ Her 
letter ends with the usual pathetic exhortation, ‘Be happy.’ But 
meantime, the business of life must go on. There is his friend, 
Underwood, a fellow-détenu, and a little part of him, as it seems 
to Soulanges, to be entertained. He has lent her Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales, recently published, and she proposes to trans- 
late them, the mere fact of working at English seems to bring 
her lover a little nearer. Etienne is daily expected home on leave 

-from Spain. 

It is four years since he confided us to your care, my friend, his mother 
and sister, and now he returns almost at the same moment that you have 
ceased to look after us, but for how long we do not know. But we shall 
see him, the good brother, and the assurance of such happiness makes my 
heart beat with joy—that you are not here to share it with us is the 
one blot on our rejoicing. I can never ‘tell you what an extraordinary 
pleasure it is to me that all the members of my family treat you as one 
of themselves. 


The younger brother, Charles, has been home for a few days’ 
holiday, Charles grown info a big boy, a head taller than his 
sister, but always bon, doux et enfant as Blount remembers 
him, and indeed he writes the latter a fraternally boyish and 
affectionate letter. On her birthday in the following December, 
Mademoiselle de Laclos begs Blount to use such influence as he 
can obtain on behalf of a young friend of the name of Husson, who 
has been taken prisoner by the English, and is suffering terribly 
from the unhealthy conditions on board the hulks at Chatham, 
where he is confined. Blount is to do his utmost to effect an 
exchange of prisoners, especially as it is through the young man’s 
brother, an official, that she is able to send her letters safely to 
England if they are left unsealed. It is to be feared from the 
later correspondence that Blount found himself powerless in the 
matter, and certainly the circumstances under which French 
prisoners were confined in this country a hundred years ago 
are not those upon which at the present time it is very satis- 
factory to dwell. The close of the letter, which was written 
after the guests gathered together for her birthday banquet have 
dispersed, not unnaturally strikes a more personal note. 
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Tout le monde est parti, tout le monde dort, et je reviens & vous. 
Today I enter upon my majority, but what is the use of it? Is not 
liberty always rather an absurd possession for a woman? Is she not like 
a bird whose wings are cut before the door of the cage is opened? Con- 
yentions, the world, and above all her own nature, faible, tendre, casaniére, 
prevent her from seeking her own happiness where alone she can find it. 
I thank you, my friend, for having so well understood me—your friendship 
is too dear to me to risk losing it in whatever situation we may find 
ourselves in the future, and that is indeed what might have happened 
if I had not exercised the self-restraint necessary to a woman. How glad 
I am, my friend, to know that you are once more so placed that you 
can fulfil the duties of a man, a son, and a good citizen . . . and it gives 
me a certain contentment that I have contributed a little in this matter, 
for I think my reason fortified your own, whereas my weakness might 
have weakened you. 


Another no less trying anniversary has to be faced three 
weeks later, when the usual New Year’s dinner of friends and 
relatives takes place at Madame Pourrat’s, at whose house they 
had first met, and poor Soulanges laments that with Blount all 
the charm and friendship of these gatherings have fled—only 
two faithful friends were there ; what was the cause of the deser- 
tion, she wonders. In any case, it has hurt her spirits, and 
even the pleasure of finding Etienne awaiting them on their re- 
turn to wish them a happy New Year could not help her to forget 
those earlier and joyful festivities, when so much wit, brilliancy, 
and happiness had graced the genial hospitality of the Rue de la 
Ferme des Mathurins because the Détenu had been with them! 


C’est une cruelle maladie que l’absence, and every day it becomes more 
poignant. Grand Docteur, dites le moi, connaissez-vous cette maladie dans 
votre pays, en revient-on? Maman asked me the other evening if I were 
il—I could not reply no—I could not tell her that I had an aching 
heart. After a certain lapse of time there are things about which one 
must be silent—they would be too desolating to speak of. 


The year 1813 opens in Paris in an atmosphere of sad fore- 
boding, and the sky is heavy with fresh war clouds. Napoleon 
had returned in the previous December and is busy preparing 
for fresh activities in the spring. A new army must be raised 
and further sacrifices demanded of his people. These are made 
without a murmur ‘ pour qu’il achevat la grande ceuvre qui lui 
avait été confiée par la Providence!’ and in spite of the fact 
that public opinion cannot fail to hold him responsible for the 
terrible Retreat from Moscow. The de Laclos are not among 
those who recognise any connexion between Providence and 
the vaulting ambitions and military genius of their War Lord, 
but there is no denying that the Emperor is at this time still 
able to impress himself upon his people as the symbol of the 
greatness of France. A reserve of three hundred thousand men 
is to be added to the Army in the field by February, and the 
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new campaign is to be on a more tremendous scale than any 
that has gone before it. Maman begins to be anxious for Charles, 
for mere boys are being snatched from the Military Schools, 
and a friend of his, a youth of seventeen, has been to show 
himself to her in all the glory of the epaulettes of a sous- 
lieutenant! LEtienne’s leave is to be short, and he fills every 
moment of it with youthful pleasures before he is presently 
sent off to the camp in Silesia. 

In May comes the news of Napoleon’s victory at Lutzen 
and its terrible cost of twelve thousand men. Mother and 
daughter hearing daily the long lists of dead, among whom are 
so many of their friends, must tremble afresh for Etienne. 
Madame de Laclos’ nerves are sorely tried by the anxiety, and 
she finds relief in a habit, peculiarly wearing to Soulanges, 
of perpetually discussing the future. ‘ When you are married, 
I shali retire into a convent, it is quite time that I had some 
rest,’ is the perpetual plaint of this elderly lady, deliberately 
ignoring the fact that scarcely a year has passed since she has 
allowed her daughter to forego a happy marriage in order not 
to leave her! But Soulanges has an infinite patience and self- 
control, and she recognises the fact that Maman is talking in 
the air to rélieve her feelings, regardless as such people in- 
variably are of the feelings of others which may be no less sorely 
tried. Her daughter knows quite well that the maternal dream 
of happiness is in reality to live with her as a married woman, 
to find a new son in some amiable Frenchman who, however, 
could never take the place of ce cher fils adopté across the water, 
and to die surrounded by her grandchildren. From her letters 
we gather that Mademoiselle de Laclos is already rather sadly 
wondering whether it will be her ultimate duty to realise this 
heureuse chimére for her mother, and giving thanks that as long 
as the war lasts all such questions must be in abeyance. Mean- 
time, she presently carries her off into the country, but not 
until they have refused an invitation from the cousin de Rocmont, 
who, she complains petulantly to Blount, came and talked litera- 
ture to her ‘ like a parroquet’ until her patience gave way. ‘ Vous 
savez que sur ce sujet comme sur tous les autres j’aime 4 étre 
entrainée, mais non pas forcée.’ Indeed in such days of strain 
and anxiety there is no room for inquisitive prigs of the de 
Rocmont type, whose interest in the clever cousin is by no means 
returned. So the ladies retire for a time to Luciennes to the 
hospitable roof of Madame Pourrat, where if anywhere at this 
juncture peace and happiness are to be found, and where 
Soulanges tries to distract her mind with literature indeed but 
after her own genuine and spontaneous fashion. She gives up 
the attempt to translate Miss Edgeworth’s new volume of tales, 
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for this has already been done by M. Dubuc, and so well done 
that she cannot be sorry. She notes the death of Lagrange and 
the Abbé Delille, and refers to the latter as ‘ the last flower fallen 
from the century of Louis the Fifteenth,’ while the aspirants 
to his fauteuil in the Academy are described as inferior. ‘It 
is the women only who now support our literary existence,’ she 
adds. ‘Madame de Genlis’ work, Mademoiselle de Lafayette, 
holds the first place, and Madame Sophie Gay enchants the world 
by her little comedies—for the rest all our literature consists 
in translations from the English.’ As for herself, Soulanges says 
she is forgetting her English, and will soon only be able to talk 
the ‘ French of the Cuisiniére.’ ‘One cannot make music when 
there is no one to listen.’ 

An added trial at this time is the irregularity with which 
she can receive Blount’s letters. While the French prisoners’ 
letters from England are sent regularly through the Transport 
Office, Blount is obliged to entrust his to smugglers, these gentle- 
men consenting for a consideration to carry correspondence on 
their outward-bound voyages to fetch those little kegs of brandy 
and other benefits with which during the Napoleonic war our 
country contrived to keep herself supplied. 

Maman’s birthday, which is also the Féte of Napoleon 
(August 15), finds them once more in Paris, and is a day too 
full of memories to be happy under any circumstances. At the 
little round table which has seen such festive gatherings, 
there are now only the two women left; but Soulanges does her 
best. She does not forget the traditional spray of orange blossom 
in memory of the beloved husband and father, and she adds three 
pansies for the three absent sons, including John Blount. In such 
wise and by the luxury of such sentiments have good women 
from time immemorial tortured themselves and all about them! 
‘If you are neither dead nor ill nor married,’ writes Soulanges 
in unusual exasperation on this dreary anniversary, ‘surely you 
will write to us to-day. Here are four months of silence.’ And 
indeed a few days later a letter at last arrives, long delayed by 
the difficulties of porterage, but evidently full of news which, as 
we may judge from her reply, does something to restore her 
spirits. 

All that you tell me of you and your surroundings, occupations, and 
amusements interests me intensely, and I see that they suit you. The 
lightness, the frivolity, the browhahas of Paris were never quite your 
affair; I think you like to live slowly, and here in Paris on dépéche sa 
vie. Life here reminds me of the story of the sentinel who, while on duty, 
was seen to be rushing up and down his restricted area. His officer asked 
him what he was about. ‘I am hurrying,’ he replied, ‘in order to get 
through my two hours!’ 
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In October 1813 the two ladies, returning to Paris after a 
round of country visits which has to some extent distracted 
them from their anxiety, are greeted by the news of the terrible 
battle of Leipzig, which raged for three days, and up to 1914 has 
been considered perhaps the greatest conflict of modern times. 
The French lost 50,000 men, the Allies probably no less, and 
Napoleon and the army are in retreat across the Rhine. The 
news from Spain is scarcely better. Wellington, after the fall of 
San Sebastian, seems to be only waiting to re-organise his army 
and fight his way across the mountains into France. ‘A year 
ago,’ said Napoleon, in his speech to the Senate, ‘all Europe 
marched with us ; now all Europe is marching against us.’ 

The two ladies without any male protector feel strangely 
desolate. Had Mademoiselle de Laclos lived in the present day 
we can imagine the relief she would have found in the many 
activities organised in which her quick intelligence and ready 
sympathy would have given her a part. But in Paris in the early 
years of the nineteenth century there was comparatively little 
that the most active women could do in war time. There was 
no organisation, and the battle front was at this time too far off 
and the means of communication too bad for the wounded to be 
brought back. Soulanges and her mother, however, give their 
time and energies to visiting their friends who are suffering be- 
reavement, or whose misfortunes from other causes are even 
greater than their own. Among these is Madame Pariset, the 
wife of Blount’s old patron at the hospital, whose son-in-law has 
been killed. Soulanges says she has hardly the time or the spirits 
to write to her friend, yet these letters, which she feels in the 
present state of affairs may never reach him, are her only con- 
solation. She has not even the support vouchsafed to her great- 
granddaughters to-day, however acute their sufferings, of know- 
ing it to be a righteous war; rather she has to see her beloved 
country brought -to disaster for the sake of an unscrupulous am- 
bition. She must be forgiven if at this time a passing tinge of 
bitterness creeps into her letters. Being human, she cannot but 
feel the difference between her lot and that of her friend. The 
burden of woe is too heavy to be endured alone. When she 
writes to him for the New Year of 1814 she feels that there are 
really no wishes left to send to him who has everything that she 
now lacks—position, surroundings, glory, and happiness in his 
country. The reverse of the medal is for her. 


You cannot imagine the condition of Maman [she writes]. Twenty 
times an hour she cries ‘Oh France, oh gloire, oh mes enfants!’ This 
has been going on day and night for more than six weeks. Sometimes I 
think she will lose her reason. How difficult it is for women to keep 
their balance and manage their own affairs! Like weathercocks we turn 
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with the wind from calm to torment. I shall be almost thankful when 
the final shipwreck takes place, however dreadful it may be. 


By this time the Allies have actually entered France. Napoleon 
still counts upon his own genius to save his throne, but the 
remnants of his armies are exhausted, and the few troops that 
he can raise are feeble. Soulanges tries to persuade her 
mother to go to her own people at Rouen, but Maman is too 
distraught to come to any decision. With nerves on edge, she 
perhaps says the most wounding thing she can to her daughter 
in reminding her that she at least has a refuge and a sure welcome 
in England. There is only one reply to make to such a sugges- 
tion, that this burden of misfortune is not one to take to a friend 
even if she were prepared to desert her mother and her country 
in this black hour. Blount’s own feelings at this time can have 
been far from happy. The irregularity with which he could send 
his letters—the only thing he could do for Soulanges—must have 
added greatly to his trouble. His friend Underwood is, how- 
ever, still in Paris, and does all in his power, with a delicacy 
which Soulanges is ready enough to acknowledge, to be a help to 
her. His own position in Paris as one of the conquering race, 
however modestly he may bear himself, is not enviable, and 
Soulanges regrets that he is not well treated, and has had all his 
linen stolen out of his bedroom in the hotel! She apologises, 
quite needlessly we feel sure, for writing such sad letters to her 
friend and tries to find something more cheerful to tell him. 
Etienne has been made an officer of the Legion, but after all 
what is the good of honours when all will soon be lost? Pariset’s 
daughter is to have a pension, and his grandson a free education 
at the Lycée. As for literature, she dismisses it to the pays des 
chiméres with all the other glory of her country. 

At this point there is a break of three months in the correspon- 
dence, all communication between France and the enemy coun- 
tries being for the moment closed, so even this consolation is 
denied her. 

By the time the post with England is re-opened Mademoiselle 
de Laclos has the saddest of all news to send. Etienne has been 
killed at Berri-au-Bac, near Rheims, a name familiar to us in 
connexion with the present War. In ten years of almost con- 
tinuous fighting it was his first and last wound—a ball struck 
him on the forehead, killing him immediately. His sister proudly 
relates that Etienne died bravely as he had lived, going to the 
rescue of a comrade whom he saw fall, but who, as it happened, 
had only flung himself on the ground to avoid the enemy’s fire. 
The young man’s heart to the end governed his head, and he 
died a victim to his own impulsive nature. Before going into 
action, his fellow-officers on their return tell Soulanges, his usual 
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gaiety seemed to have forsaken him. He had neither slept nor 
had his boots off for three weeks, and sheer physical fatigue, com- 
bined with the consciousness that the French Army was fighting 
for a lost cause, had helped to depress him. ‘Tell Maman,’ he 
had said, a few days before his death, to their old friend Madame 
Lallement, who was living in the neighbourhood of his last en- 
gagement, ‘that she must keep Charles to console her for all 
the tears that she will shed for me.’ ‘Maman’s grief,’ writes 
Soulanges, is ‘grande et amére, c’est une tristesse pour toute 
la vie,’ and we can imagine that the poor daughter has to carry 
a double burden of sorrow. They must however rouse them- 
selves to think of Charles, the much-loved boy who is still at his 
military college and who is now doubly orphaned by the loss 
of the brother who had always concerned himself so much for 
his welfare. For four months he has been entreating his mother 
and Etienne to let him go to the Front in an infantry regiment, 
until at last, sick of their repeated refusals, he has addressed 
himself direct to Headquarters, but happily with no result. 
Madame de Laclos cannot however at this juncture feel any 
peace about her Benjamin, for Napoleon, hard-pressed as he is 
in the death-struggle of his Empire, is daily commandeering 
the pupils not only of the military schools but also of the Poly- 
technique, the students of law, and even those of divinity. Leave 
for Charles is instantly applied for and granted, and after a week’s 
delay the boy appears. Highly strung, sensitive, physically over- 
come with grief at the news of his brother’s death which has 
not previously reached him, Soulanges feels with her mother 
that he is in no fit state to serve his country, and moreover, 
now that with defeat imminent the war is for the time being 
anyhow nearly over, there would be small prospect of advance- 
ment. 

She goes on to tell her friend of their own doings during 
the last three months. With the Allied Armies actually march- 
ing on Paris, she had at length persuaded Maman to remove 
to Rouen. Rouen was full of refugees, and she was thankful 
that, being as they were the guests of her mother’s relatives, 
who are ‘ natives,’ they did not come under that category. For 
the Rouennais detest the inhabitants of Paris who are refugees, 
and she does not think the word ‘sympathy’ can be found in 
the Norman dictionary! ‘These poor distressed people are 
merely a subject for raillery, arising no doubt largely from envy.’ 
‘Now,’ she continues, ‘since our enemies have become our 
friends, we have returned to Paris.’ Other friends are beginning 
to return also, including the dear Madame Pourrat, and they 
can compare notes on their respective experiences. 

Paris has in reality been safe enough throughout, though 
there has been fighting up to the very barriers, and the 
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suburbs have a sad tale to tell of pillage and brutality. Some 
of their friends have lost everything they possess, and there is 
sadness everywhere. The wife of Cousin Felix, whose happy 
marriage had been the brightest spot of the previous year, has 
died with her baby from sheer terror at the approach of the 
Allies. The de Laclos begin to be seriously alarmed by their 
financial embarrassments. Neither the Public Funds nor the 
mines in which their money is invested are paying, and Soulanges 
is wondering how she can add to their income. She consults her 
friend once more about translation work, and she even contem- 
plates the advisability of obtaining a post in a girls’ school, but 
is determined to cling to her independence as long as possible. 
‘You must always be my providence, my joy and consolation,’ 
she pathetically concludes. Happily their worst fears are not 
realised. Blount appends a note to this letter to say that the 
money was only temporarily withheld. After the Battle of 
Waterloo he says they ‘ again enjoyed all the comforts and luxuries 
to which they had been accustomed.’ 

Meantime the Allies have entered Paris on March 31. Once 
in the city absolute discipline and decorum have been maintained 
by the foreign troops. The sovereigns, perfectly aware that they 
have been fighting not France but Napoleon, appear anxious to 
meet the views of the Nation with regard to a future settle- 
ment. Napoleon at Fontainebleau is already forgotten by the 
facile Parisians, who cry ‘ Vive Alexandre! Vive Louis diz- 
huit! Vivent nos libérateurs!’ with bewildering enthusiasm. 
There are many true patriots, and among them the de Laclos, 
who honestly believe that the return of the Bourbons would be 
the best solution to the present troubles; at all events from 
their point of view anything is better than the domination 
of the Allies and conquerors. On the 4th of April Napoleon 
signed his abdication, and in May Soulanges writes : 


All the world is crowding to watch the procession of a King (Louis the 
Eighteenth) restored after twenty years to the throne of his ancestors, 
or else to applaud the triumphant conquerors, the Princes, whom we 
have to call our liberators. Or else perhaps we spend our time guessing 
who are the new Ministers, the new courtisans, or quarrelling among 
ourselves. Such, my friend, is the spectacle offered to me by Paris at 
this moment, and I cannot say it is one which rejoices me. What sort 
of a French heart indeed can it be which can know a moment of rejoicing 
when its country is humiliated, and triumph and glory are reserved for 
the foreigners? To make my confession complete I must add that the 
burden of gratitude, which we are expected to feel towards the Allies— 
lately our enemies—is what tries me the most. I should really have pre- 
ferred to be allowed to hate them! Then at least there would have 
been no difference of opinion! If I dare say so, a forced gratitude would 
not have converted so many people into false patriots. But let us leave 
a subject which makes me not only sad, but intensely irritable. Let us 
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talk of you, dear friend, you whom I cannot see, to whom I cannot be re- 
united, although all the barriers seem to be open between us. Why must 
your father be ill now, when a fortnight of your dear presence would so 
much have lightened our troubles, and have brought who knows how much 
happiness? Alas! my friend, the insurmountable: obstacles which have 
hitherto separated us were almost preferable to these impossible possibilities, 
In spite of myself hope will spring again to torment me. Three months 
ago everything slept in the depths of my heart, and I thought it was dead, 
but the new life is very cruel. 


Not having Blount’s letters, we do not know exactly what 
detained him in England, but it would appear that at this juncture 
and after all that she had suffered Mademoiselle de Laclos might 
have brought herself to leave her mother and her country had 
the opportunity been offered her. At all events the end of the 
war has obviously brought her friend painfully near to her again 
in imagination. 


For the last month the thought of you is always with me, it seems 
incredible that I can only write to you. Can you believe it? Every time 
the bell rings I tremble as I did in happier days. 


And then she reverts to public matters : 


Everybody is changed by anxiety and suffering, and yet some are 
satisfied because they once more see French Princes on the throne. Poor 
Princes! What wounds they will have to heal, and what means are left 
to them to do it? The Duchesse d’Angouléme has won my affection, if 
only on account of all her misfortunes. As a rule all our French Princes 
have a certain amiable and paternal character which would reassure the 
people if they had not six hundred thousand Allies in their procession. 
You know that Lord Wellington is in Paris, but he is so modest in his 
movements it is very difficult to see him, and yet he is the only one of 
the foreigners whom I wish to see. What, I wonder, do you think of 
M. de Talleyrand in England? He who could well say ‘J’at fait des 
Rois et n’ai pas voulw Vétre.’ You know the bon mot ascribed to him 
last December? He is supposed to have said in speaking of the present 
state of affairs, ‘Nous voila au commencement de la Fin’ ; now he assures 


us ‘Qu’il fallait tout le génie de Buonaparte pour nous rendre les 
Bourbons!’ 


When she writes again the conquering Kings have gone on to 
England, where they could be féted with greater sincerity than 
in Paris. Soulanges is glad to be rid of them: she is aware 
that Alexander of Russia has won much admiration from her 
countrywomen on account of his looks and his courteous manners, 
but she herself is irreconcilable. The gratitude of one nation to 
another is odious to her. Between two armies she would sooner 
have noble enemies than generous friends. 


‘Strange, unnatural spectacles have been offered to the eyes of Parisians 
in these last three months,’ she repeats, ‘ the invasion of France by the 
whole of Europe, which for the last twenty years she herself has been 
invading, enemies become saviours, the Hero of yesterday the Tyrant of 
to-day. The exiled royal family restored to all its former power, and 
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Universal Peace replacing an eternal war. The death of Josephine seems 
curiously to coincide with the close of the career of him to whom she has been 
a lodestar. And now religious processions are actually restored to us, a 
new sight indeed to the present generation. In watching such a ceremony 
which to my mind is more curious than religious in a town where scandal 
dings about even the more sacred objects, I confess I cannot help ex- 
daiming ‘Alas, poor France, your ground may again be blessed but 
she is no longer sacred.’ If I could forget how much these great changes 
have cost us in blood and tears, I could laugh to see the procession of 
the centuries re-pass before me. It reminds me of the phantasy of 
Cagliostro, who would invite you to supper to meet the great men of 
the past, and you might choose your guest of all ages, Cato or Alcibiades, 
Cornelius or Ninon—I think nowadays we should have to ask the great 
King Dagobert and the good St. Eloi. But in truth I do not know why 
I should chatter to you of all these public events, which you already 
probably know from your newspapers better than I do myself. 


She goes on to tell him of the misfortunes of their friend 
Madame Lallement, the recipient of poor Etienne’s last messages, 
who has been paying them a visit, and whose experiences bear a 
sad resemblance to those of so many unhappy women whose 
homes have lain on the line of the Prussian march in this last 
year. Her husband had died suddenly, and the enemy twice 
passed through her country property near Rheims, destroying 
everything. After the fighting at Berri-au-Bac she had been 
obliged to fly from her home, and take refuge in the mountains, 
where she had only been saved from starvation by the kindness 
of a Cossack, who contrived every day to bring her bread. She 
had at last returned to find her home and the village in ruins, 
but she still continues to preserve her gaiety, and now sends her 
compliments to l’aimable insulaire ! 

Mademoiselle de Laclos writes with rather surprising appre- 
ciation of the French princes, of the intelligence of Louis 
Philippe, Duc d’Orléans, and of the frankness and firmness of 
manner which won all hearts for the Duc de Berri. All the same 
she knows that this pageant of peace and rejoicing in Paris is 
chimerical. 
It is like the drop scene in the stage of an opera which only awaits 
the coup de sifflet to vanish. Paris is full of strange people seeking for 
the Philosopher’s Stone. Provincials, gentillétres, vieux militaires, 
scoffingly referred to as les Voltigeurs de Louis diz-huit, all these new 
alchymists arrive, each armed with his bellows. Their laboratory is at 
the Tuileries, and what comes from it? Only wind! Those of us who 
have never been agitated, who have had nothing either to gain or to 
lose under the Old, the New, or the New-Old régime, who have remained 
just as we were with no desire to be different, we might laugh at this 
magic lantern show, had not the recent horrors taught us that it is unsafe 
to sit comfortably in one’s box when the coulisses are on fire. 


She goes on to speak of more intimate matters. The brief 
interlude of half-expressed hope of seeing her friend and 
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former lover has evidently now passed. The ‘ impossible poagi- 
bility ’ she has put firmly away from her. We can only guess at 
the barriers which still lie between the young people, and thege 
do not appear to be decrease of affection on either side. They are 
probably not far different from the original ones, and are an out- 
come of tradition and temperament, and the influence of the 
times. But Soulanges at all events now regards them as final, 

Do you know, my friend, that what you tell me of your life reminds 
me of Harlequin, when he complained to Pierrot that it bored him to get 
up every morning, to go to bed every night, to eat, drink, sleep, and live 
every day? What was the matter with this poor Harlequin was simply 
the lack of a Columbine. He found her, and after that he never wished 
to die but of old age. My dear friend, so it is with you, and when you 
are no more seul chez vous, you will once more find happiness and pleasure. 
But you will say to me ‘ You talk to me about settling in life, and why 
should I not talk to you upon the same subject?’ But rien de plus juste, 
confidence for confidence, that is the life of the affections. Yes, surely I 
begin to feel that some day there must for me also be some other happiness 
than that of living with my mother and Charles, but I fear in seeking 
the unknown to lose the known upon which first of all my happiness 
depends. From time to time I have glimmering ideas of another state, 
but when marriage has to be decided by reason alone, il y a tant de si 
de mais et de car! 

Mademoiselle de Laclos is not one of those who would marry 
merely to be called Madame. She is satisfied with her titre de 
Mademoiselle, or for the moment professes to be, and now there is 
always hope, whereas an unhappy marriage would destroy all her 
chateaux en Espagne. These may be difficult to build when you 
have for architect neither beauty nor fortune, but illusion is a 
precious possession. ‘As for you, fortunate mortal,’ she adds, 
“who have everything to offer your companion, daignez abaisser 
votre superbe regard et pour en étre moins fier, vous n’en serez 
pas moins heureux, croyez-mot.’ It is admirable advice, and we 
cannot but feel that Soulanges is admonishing herself no less 
than her friend, and that she is facing the future with her 
usual clearness and courage. At all events the advice is not 
followed by Blount for many years, a fact which, since she was 
after all but human, may have held some consolation for her. It 
is Soulanges herself who sets the example. Six weeks later, on 
the 18th of September 1814, she writes him what is to be the last 
of those long and intimate letters which have been almost the 
only comfort of her life in the three years since they parted, and 
only less, we may imagine, the interest of his. In this letter she 
tells him that she has decided to take the step which both must 
have felt to be inevitable. It is a painful letter to write, but she 
pours out her heart to him for the last time. 

Can you believe it, my friend, that this Peace which we had so ardently 
desired, which had always seemed to mean the end of our separation, 
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the reward of the sacrifices which we have both made to our duty, is 
precisely that which will put the one insurmountable barrier between us. 
I must confess that until this moment the hope of re-union had never 
quite left me. I felt this persistent war the only obstacle to our affection, 
the public calamity to which we must resign ourselves. But now that the 
moment has come and all the communications are open and friends are 
hastening to greet one another, and we alone are forced to remain as 
isolated from each other as ever, and I can see no hope for the future, 
a great change has taken place in me. After many inward struggles I 
have come to the conclusion that a few years of happiness must not be 
allowed to destroy all the rest of my life and that of those about me, 
for a person who suffers incontestably causes others to suffer also. I have 
spoken to you like this because your letter seems to suggest that you are 
in the same case, un vague, une incertitude fatiguante, le besoin d’un Mieux 
sans vouloir le chercher, afraid perhaps to set the first example. 


She adds that another reason which has helped to fix her 
decision is the desire to give her mother a friend and counsellor 
and Charles a protector. Whoever she marries must first of all 
promise to be a son to Maman and a brother to Charles, who 
is at an age when he is very susceptible to influences. But with 
her usual sincerity Soulanges goes on to admit that there has 
been yet another motive. ‘ La petite faiblesse d’arriver 4 l’dge de 
vieille fille commengait a se faire sentir. In France a certain 
ridicule attaches to the position, and, what is worse, there results 
from it an isolation which to me would be insupportable. The 
example of some of those whom I have known to be most loved, 
yet are in the end left alone, frightens me. ‘‘Qu’on cesse de 
s'aimer quand personne ne vous aime!’’’ A sad truth which 
Mademoiselle de Laclos has the intelligence to face as boldly 
as she does every other. So she has let Maman know that she 
will now consent to establish herself if it is for the benefit of 
the family and involves no separation. To our ideas it all sounds 
a little cold-blooded, for at the time that she writes she has no 
especial person in view as a husband. We can only remind our- 
selves of the customs and conventions with which, in spite of 
those four years of unique and most happy relations with the 
Détenu, a girl of Mademoiselle de Laclos’ birth and position was 
in normal circumstances hedged about. Moreover, she is now 
twenty-four, and a young woman of healthy instincts and affec- 
tionate disposition, and, above all, for three years she has done 
her best with the aid of her reason to convince herself that her 
marriage with the Englishman is the impossibility which for 
some reason it is now proved to be. So, she relates, Maman 
began, not without satisfaction we imagine, to take such steps 
as were necessary, for it has been understood in their circle that 
her daughter does not intend to marry. In spite of herself 
Soulanges cannot help laughing at the scenes which have been 
enacted during the last month and which she describes in this 
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same letter. ‘You know, my friend,’ she says, ‘ the greatest 
difference between an Englishman and a Frenchman is that le 
premier met du sérieux jusqu’d dans la plaisanterie et que le 
dernier met de la plaisanterne jusque dans le sérieux,’ an opinion 
which has probably undergone some modification across the 
Channel since the English Tommies have landed on French 
shores just a hundred years later. Soulanges, however, has a very 
saving sense of humour, which must have stood her in good stead 
through the worst of her troubles, and she describes with much 
spirit the various candidates who have offered themselves for 
her hand. One was too young, another too poor, one too bour- 
geois, and another too polished in the salon to be trusted in the 
intimacy of daily life! At length there arrived from the Army 
in Italy an officer who had met and admired her at the house 
of a mutual friend eighteen months before, and had carried away 
a charming impression of her. It is consoling to know that after 
all there was some romance in the business of Soulanges’ wooing. 
The young man of a family as old as their own and a fortune more 
assured has found favour. His manner has pleased them. ‘Un 
esprit peu brillant mais beaucoup de bon sens and a good educa- 
tion,’ and he has promised not to separate mother and daughter. 
What more could be desired? What indeed except that Soulanges 
has given the freshness of her first love already and has only duty 
and affection to offer to the second comer? He is, however, 
apparently satisfied, and has gone to join his regiment and await 
her decision. 

The Détenu is the first person to whom Soulanges has spoken 
of him, but is he not also the first person to whom she owes her 
confidence? And without disloyalty she is glad to profit by this 
last chance to write freely. 

If it is true that my fate will presently be settled I shall write to you 
once more, my friend, but for the last time, and I shall tell you the day on 
which I change my state and my name. 


She adds by way of reassuring him and possibly herself : 


The only and great sadness of that day will be the breaking of so 
long an intimacy, an intimacy which has become one of purely fraternal 
affection and which I shall cherish all my life towards the friend of my 
early youth. But we must run no risk of disturbing the happiness of 
another, when we no longer belong to ourselves we must be careful of dis- 
turbing the Bien d’Autrui. But when you yourself are married, when 
somebody worthy of you shares your existence, I hope I shall be allowed 
from time to time to receive the assurance of your happiness. From 
now until then, my friend, I like to think you will often send your news 
to Maman. To her you are still and always will be her fils d’adoption. 


In his answer, the last direct expression of his affection for her, 
she hopes to find all that has helped to form her character, but 
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this must be the last communication between them which can 
belong absolutely to themselves alone. ‘ Enfin il faut bien vous 
dire Adieu. You can easily believe that I can write to you on 
no other subject. Henceforward Maman will give you news of 
the family when you wish it. Dear good friend, I can only 
reiterate my one wish for you ever since our separation—Soyes 
heureux.’ Maman herself encloses a letter in the above in which 
she assures the Détenu that her relations with him will always 
remain unaltered, that it was his extraordinary nobility and 
uprightness which had made so close a friendship between him 
and her daughter possible ; his example and his principles have 
throughout fortified their courage. Soulanges’ marriage now 
means a fresh sacrifice for her, and indeed the poor lady once 
more succeeds in being the principal figure in the drama! 

And then follows the last letter of all from Soulanges herself. 
‘Monsieur et digne Ami,’ it begins with sad formality, and she 
tells him that it is finally settled that on Saturday next, 
December 31, 1814, she is to marry Monsieur Duret de Tavel, 
Majeur au 2° Régiment Etranger, Chevalier de Saint Louis, de 
la Légion d’honneur et de l’ordre des deux Siciles. She begs 
him to give his good wishes to the friend who will always cherish 
his memory and who hopes that what has meant the happiness 
of their youth will also lend a charm to their later days. She 
assures him that her future husband, who has a noble soul and 
a frank and generous heart, is worthy to appreciate her friend, 
and will put no obstacle in the way of her hearing his news. ‘ En 
nous aimant il adopte tous nos amis. Farewell, meilleur et si 
bon ami—Be happy!’ 


A month later, Madame de Laclos writes Blount a full account 
of the ceremony, which she describes as having been auguste et 
solennelle. Madame Pourrat, the beloved old friend, had signed 
the register and provided the wedding breakfast, and incidentally 
Madame speaks in the highest terms of her son-in-law, more 
especially as he has not so far removed her daughter further 
away than the third floor of her own house! And so closes a 
romance of girlhood, unique perhaps in that period and country 
alike for the lack of convention which attended it, and for the 
sincerity and high sense of duty which compelled both the young 
people to sacrifice their personal happiness to the obligations 
of patriotism. Soulanges’ dreams are over, her imagination, 
too lively perhaps for her own comfort, must henceforward be 
kept to the sober path of matrimony. But there is no reason to 
suppose that she was unhappy in her married life. From her 
mother’s letters to Blount we gather that she faced her new 
responsibilities happily and whole-heartedly. She followed the 
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fortunes of her soldier-husband with the devotion that her 
character and her love for her country would lead us to expect, 
Indeed, as time passes Maman complains with unconscious 
humour that Monsieur de Tavel has separated her from her 
daughter a great deal more than Blount himself would have done! 
We may be sure that to the end of her comparatively short life 
Soulanges kept a special niche in her heart for the beloved friend 
in England, but the memory of him was never allowed to 
encroach upon her present duties and affections. 

Her marriage was immediately followed by the great events of 
the year 1815, and the superficial rejoicing and satisfaction in 
Paris were to prove as illusory as Mademoiselle de Laclos had 
suspected. On the 1st of March Napoleon, having quietly left 
Elba, landed at Cannes and marched to Paris, gathering his army 
as he went, and acclaimed by a people already weary of the 
Bourbons. 

On the 23rd, Madame de Laclos writes to Blount : 

Since the 6th of March we have thought of nothing but the arrival of 
the Emperor ; his success will be a marvel to posterity. Paris has hardly 
noticed the change of rulers. The triumph of the troops is like that after 
Marengo, except that it has not cost a drop of French blood. If I must 
speak the truth I should tell you that, though the King commands esteem 
and affection, all recognise how unfit he is to reign over a nation so different 
from the one he has left, and his family have shown themselves incapable 
of casting off old prejudices and habits. The public feeling is one of 
great friendship for all Frenchmen and hatred of foreigners since they 
came to us as conquerors. 


The poor lady’s spirits suffered a good deal from the agitated 
atmosphere of Paris during the Hundred Days. Soulanges has 
gone to join her husband in garrison at Verdun, and she has to 
learn the hard lesson that she can no longer be her daughter’s 
first consideration. Charles has after all followed the family 
tradition, and is with his regiment. She is, therefore, alone, 
and finds in her turn some consolation in writing to her fils 
adopté, that sympathetic, trustworthy person who has been so 
much bound up with the happiness of the past. She takes him 
to task for the politics of his country, and professes herself horri- 
fied that England should join a coalition so alien to her interests 
and to the liberal ideas of which she is the example. 

I regard the war as the greatest outrage on the rights of a nation. 
Buonaparte can make no more conquests, tous les moyens en sont détruits, 


and if in course of time the opportunity were to recur, he would be too 
old, and all the elements of his former success would have gone. 


Such was Madame’s opinion, shared no doubt by many Parisians 

f her day, who resented the intrusion of the Allies. None the 
less, however, the battle of Waterloo had to be fought and the 
peace of Europe assured.. Madame’s next letter, written in the 
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following July, is worth quoting, if only to prove that the atroci- 
ties of the present War are not without precedent in the Prussian 
army. Blount, it is true, adds a note to say that their excesses 
on this occasion may have been in part due to the fact that the 
Prussians were avenging the treatment their country had received 
from the French after the battle of Jena. 

Soulanges has come from Rouen to be with her mother, and 
it is now no longer possible to leave Paris. 

The suburbs have all suffered in the most terrible manner from the 
horrors of war. St. Germain has been pillaged, at least the Arms factory 
and several beautiful houses. The Military School was spared—Versailles 
las been ravaged. The Sévres factory was safeguarded, but the village 
was pillaged for thirty-six hours. St. Cloud was spared because Lord 
Wellington had established his headquarters at the Chateau. The village 
of Luciennes has been destroyed. At our friend (Madame Pourrat’s) 
chateau they have taken the beasts and the farm horses; your room which 
had just been refurnished was looted. But indeed the state of all the 
chateaux and villages round Paris is terrible. The poor people have all 
fled here with everything that they could save. Oh, what desolation! It 
is impossible to describe the feelings which all this has excited. It is 
necessary to have felt it oneself to appreciate it. There was nothing worse 
in the hell of Dante; France indeed seems to be changed into a hell in 
which there are only devils, . . . I am more afflicted than I can say at 
the occupation of our superb city by three hundred thousand soldiers of 
all nations. . .. Bonaparte is the cause of the invasion and that is 
enough to make one hate him. Whatever the conduct of the Prussians 
through all this dreadful time, I must say that your countrymen justify 
the good opinion we had of them. It is quite true that, down to the 
private soldiers, the conduct of the English Army as individuals merits 
our esteem. 


The concluding sentence is pleasant reading for us to-day, 
and is only another confirmation of the Duke of Wellington’s iron 
discipline on the morrow of so glorious a victory. Madame goes 
on to congratulate Blount on being an Englishman, for as such 
he can be happy and proud of his country. ‘We were well 
made,’ she says, ‘ to live under the same laws and to have the 
same feelings. I can never again have any happiness, except in 
our re-union, and I can never care for anyone but you as @ son. 
It is only my happiness, however, which cannot be restored, 
you will find yours in a suitable marriage. My daughter will be 
happy in fulfilling her destiny! ’ 

Three years later Madame is able to send him much happier 
news of her country. ‘ We have never been so peaceable, nor, 
I should think, so really happy as now. The King is well, 
and we hope to keep him for long for the sake of tran- 
quillity.’ We are glad to think that after Blount’s marriage 
the correspondence continued, his wife entering fully into the 
friendship, so that the poor old lady never found herself neglected 
by this son of her adoption. 
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But the saddest news has yet to be recorded in the last of 
these letters so jealously preserved by the English lover who had 
yet never found himself free to cross the Channel to claim his 
love. 

On the 1st of September 1827, Soulanges de Tavel, a good 
wife and a most wise and tender mother, died after a painful 
illness, a victim to the unskilled surgery of her day. Her mother 
relates that her sufferings were borne with the fortitude and self. 
control and the isolement d’esprit which had characterised 
her from a child. ‘ Son courage, sa force d’esprit ont été sans 
exemple. On the last day she gave us none of her thoughts, and 
abstained from seeing her children lest they should be distressed. 
At midnight she noted the hour, asked her brother to wind up the 
clock, and begged me to go to bed, et d deux heures elle a rendu 
Véme!’ There is no mention of the husband in this rather bald 
account of her daughter’s last hours, but this omission may have 
been merely maternal jealousy. Two little girls were left to con- 
sole their grandmother, the elder aged eight, ‘the living image 
of her mother, il n’y a une figure plus spirituelle.’ 


As we close the volume of faded MS. letters, in which we 
may read one of the most touching unpublished romances of 
the Napoleonic period, we ask ourselves how many of Soulanges’ 


granddaughters and great-granddaughters are helping to bear 
the burden of their country’s peril to-day. In any case we know 
that the competence and the fine self-restraint of the Parisienne 
of 1914-15 would have made a special appeal to the sympathies 
of Mademoiselle de Tuaclos. 


Rose M. BRADLEY. 





WAR TIME IN THE GRAIN TRADE 


THE results of a. personal experience which includes the memory 
of several wars in Europe may be held to prove that the grain 
trade is always influenced by the mere approach of war condi- 
tions. It may be an unjustifiable position that is taken up by 
traders, but the fact remains that anticipation founded on senti- 
ment is a force in business perhaps more potent when deal- 
ing with articles of necessity, such as food, than in some other 
connexions. In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 there were no 
very important or direct questions of supply and demand involyed, 
inasmuch as France was not then an importer of wheat, nor was 
Germany an exporter to any appreciable extent. But the Ameri- 
can markets were promptly made the centres of very active specu- 
lation, and as Great Britain was even then seriously dependent 
on the United States for the supply of foodstuffs a large rise in 
prices took place, followed by a decline as the true state of matters 
became evident. It should be noted that those were days when 
no grain worth mention was grown in Argentina, except for 
feeding the then small population of European descent: The 
Canadian North-West was not only uncultivated but unexplored. 
Indian wheat was almost unknown on British exchanges, and 
the business of grain importers was therefore in strict corre- 
spondence with the views of farmers and dealers in the United 
States. There was a regular export of comparatively small extent 
from South Russia and from the Baltic ports of that country, but 
much of the Black Sea trade has always been done with Medi- 
terranean ports, as Italy and Greece are constant buyers, when 
prices are not exorbitant. As the war of 1870 went on, and some 
of the French coast was occupied by the invading armies, holders 
of grain in Havre became anxious to dispose of their stocks, and 
some quantity of wheat was sent over to England, an event 
which had not been anticipated by the Americans, and had a 
great effect on their attitude towards possible buyers in this 
country. The actual results of war were much more apparent in 
France in the following year of 1871, when a great deficiency in 
area sown with grain occurred, and large foreign purchases 
became necessary throughout the season 1871-72. The devastated 
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provinces, it will be remembered, were far more extensive than 
the area occupied by German armies in 1914. Perhaps in some 
parts the destruction was not so complete as now, but the whole 
of the agricultural industries of Eastern and of Central France 
was then entirely disorganised. 

The next war was the Russo-Turkish one of 1877, and in this 
there was a good deal more at stake as regards the food supplies 
of this country, and, indeed, all those of Southern and Western 
Europe. Russia had become since 1870 a much larger exporter, 
and Roumania had come into the general international trade to 
an important extent. 

There was consequently a very real interest in the outlook, on 
the question of securing the requisite importations, and the 
suddenness of the Russian movements against Turkey caused 
very considerable uncertainty in this respect. The Russian army 
was on the Danube and installed in occupation of Braila and 
Galatz before the news of the declaration of war reached this 
country. There was at that time a railway bridge between Reni 
and Galatz crossing the river Pruth, and the bridge rendered 
possible the Russian plan of commandeering the help of 
Roumania, so effective afterwards at Plevna and in many another 
battle. But the Roumanians were not exactly pleased with the 
use to which their bridge had been put, and they took the oppor- 
tunity of demolishing it as soon as they regained the control of 
matters in those parts. They had the more reason for doing this, 
inasmuch as the Reni bank of the Pruth river was to be ceded 
to Russia, and therefore Roumania had no great interest in 
keeping up the connexion with territory which had ceased to be 
hers. T'wo or three years ago the writer met the Russian Consul- 
General at Galatz when travelling through Bessarabia to Reni 
and Roumania. On arrival at the river, the Consul-General 
showed some impatience at the delay involved in approaching 
Galatz, easily visible across the Pruth, though it was a matter 
of an hour or two before landing could be made. ‘There was a 
good bridge here, and they took it away; I cannot imagine why 
they did such a thing; they might just as well rebuild it, for the 
foundations are all there still.’ Probably the Consul-General did 
not know what special reasons the writer had for remembering 
the circumstances of the Russian dash over the bridge, and the 
consequent action of Roumania, when they took measures so that 
no Russians should come that way again. 

The Dardanelles were closed for a year or more at that time, 
and the Turkish fleet controlled the Black Sea, so that any 
Russian exports had to be made by the Baltic, and were not 
very important in quantity. India was by this time able to 
do something considerable, but again our mainstay for food 
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supplies was America. Canada had a fair quota to furnish, and 
the United States shipped from both coasts, Atlantic and 
Pacific. Argentina was not even yet in the field. This war, 
of a year in duration, gave a great impetus to the growth 
of wheat in North America, and thus it happened that in 
1879, when nearly all Western Europe suffered from crop failures 
and prolonged inclement weather in autumn, the American 
growers were enabled to sell to Europe in vast quantities, while 
the produce from these new lands was also of a most welcome 
grade of fine quality. In this country and in France and Ger- 
many the wet autumn prevented the use of the home-grown 
wheat for several months, as the grain was too damp for grinding 
in many instances. It could be used sparingly along with the 
fine American wheat already mentioned. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to say that this active demand at remunerative prices 
further encouraged American growers, and the following years 
saw an immense extension of cultivation in the Western States. 
In those earlier days already cited the wheat crops were grown in 
Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and Kentucky, with some help from 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Some of these States were soon to be 
replaced as exporters by Minnesota and by Dakota, while Kansas 
came to the front later. California at first was the chief seller 
of wheat from the Pacific Coast to Europe, but has long since 
given way to Washington, Idaho, and Oregon. The whole of 
the Pacific Coast business in wheat export is now curtailed by 
the large demand for the flour therefrom to feed Chinamen in 
their own country. 

A few seasons of higher prices than those to which the farmer 
has become accustomed have invariably resulted during the last 
thirty or forty years in a marked extension of the world’s area of 
cultivation. It is a matter which takes time to produce results, 
and in some cases the effect on values may be confused by other 
happenings; but in the long run an era of advancing or high 
prices is followed by a return to more normal conditions, brought 
about by an increase of the crop area. It is only about five years 
ago that the theory was generally accepted that the United 
States were growing all the wheat that could be produced in that 
country. Then came a surprising increase of acreage, the 
increase alone being about double the whole extent of wheat 
land in this country, and the surprise was continued last year, 
when the area harvested in the United States manifested an addi- 
tion of nearly 20 per cent. as compared with that of two years 
before. This all happened before the present War began, and 
this tremendous event has been the cause of such an enhance- 
ment of price that another considerable increase of crop area has 
taken place in America as well as elsewhere. It may therefore 
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be assumed that there is no evidence for the theory that the 
limit of wheat production in the United States has come into 
sight. In fact all the indications point to a further development 
if prices remain on a level which encourages the grower. 

The grain trade was under the influence of most favourable 
reports on the American winter wheat harvest on this unpre- 
cedentedly large area when the threatenings of war began, and so 
quickly culminated in the outbreak at the beginning of August. 
An enormous shipment from this new crop was already in pro- 
gress, and apart from politics there seemed every reason to aatici- 
pate that this country would receive as much American wheat 
as was required, and would have no difficulty in arranging as to a 
regular supply of the excellent quality which had just been har- 
vested in the South-Western States. Something very different 
happened when the War broke out. Perhaps it would be as well 
to quote from the annual report of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association in order to give some idea of the aspect of affairs : 


The outbreak of hostilities at the beginning of August last seriously 
dislocated the whole trade of the country. The difficulties in the corn 
trade arose mainly from the chaotic condition of financial arrangements, 
and the threat on the part of shippers and shipowners to cancel contracts 
and freights. Continuous negotiations with the Government resulted in 
‘tthe inauguration of a National War Risk Insurance Scheme, and the 
adoption of important financial measures which enabled shipments to be 
‘continued, and, thanks to the tact and forbearance shown by both shippers 
and receivers in appreciating the difficulties of each other, the position 
gradually improved. 


This extract begins with a general statement which is of 
even wider application than is given to it. For the financial 
position of traders in every part of the world was temporarily 
paralysed, and this state of things has been attributed by some 
authorities to the short-sighted policy of the Joint Stock Banks. 
They are credited with the desire so to protect their shareholders’ 
interests that they did not recognise any other duties whatever. 
Shipments of grain, meat, and other necessaries were prevented 
for quite an appreciable period because there was no means of 
getting cash to pay for these articles at the port of clearance. 
It is said that even the great Argentine meat exporters found 
themselves suddenly deprived of the power of paying for the 
cattle brought in for slaughter, and it was not for some time that 
American grain shippers were able to come to an arrangement 
whereby they had the benefit of considerable funds in hand at 
New York which belonged to members of the cotton trade. As 
the month of August is between seasons in American cotton, 
these funds could be employed elsewhere, under conditions which 
showed a very different spirit from that which was supposed to 
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animate the Joint Stock Banks. Naturally, when merchants 
were temporarily unable to provide the usual financial basis for 
exchange, shippers in foreign countries claimed exemption from 
any liability on contracts for goods sold. They simply could not 
find any means of carrying through their bargain, even when 
wishful to do so. Shipowners were also bound to look at things 
from their own point of view, and if the shipper who had under- 
taken to deliver cargo to the ship was unable to do so at the date 
advertised for sailing, they could not be much blamed for 
threatening to cancel that engagement also. This confused state 
of things lasted for two or three weeks, with more or less intensity, 
and left behind it a long list of unfulfilled contracts, in which 
sellers found themselves unable to deliver, often in. consequence . 
of lapse of time. If a contract has been made stipulating for 
shipment in August, and owing to this state of financial chaos no 
shipment in that month was practicable, it follows that the con- 
tract cannot be fulfilled whether the seller is willing to carry it out 
or otherwise. Many of these bargains were left over to be dealt 
with at arbitration by settlement of differences, but a cash pay- 
ment for default of shipment is not at all the same thing to the 
miller as a delivery of the wheat purchased. It is requisite to 
take into account the miller’s position as regards his customers 
the bakers. He is desirous of keeping them in good humour, as 
on them depends his prospect of having plenty of work for his 
machinery. This point is naturally the most important one for 
him. If he can work his mill at full time, the cost of manufac- 
ture is brought to a minimum, and if he has to stop the machinery 
from want of orders coming in, his competitor who has secured 
them can afford to take a lower price. Competition between 
millers in this country is so keen that no point can safely be 
ignored. The bakers ordinarily buy for their probable require- 
ments during the next month or two, and therefore the miller 
has to get the wheat to make the flour for them, as he sells it. 
His methods of buying do not always run on the same lines, but 
no doubt every miller would have bought in July last some of 
the new American wheat for shipment as soon as it was ready. 
So that he was not likely to be pleased with the position if he 
got no wheat after all, and was paid one or two shillings per 
quarter by way of compensation, when he could not repurchase 
at anything like this small difference in price. It must be also 
mentioned that the payment for default generally takes a long 
time in adjustment. The writer was informed by a Continental 
miller that he was just coming to the point of settlement on 
defaults in shipment of American wheat dating from August, 
and it was then well on in March. It is true that in his 
exceptional position he would rather have money than wheat, as 
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the difficulties of carrying on a miller’s business are so much 
greater on the Continent than they have been at any moment in 
England. 

The National War Risk Insurance Scheme mentioned in the 
Liverpool Report has resulted so favourably up to the present 
time that it is not needful to say much on that subject. Some 
such scheme was advocated years ago at the Royal Commission 
on Food Supply, and therefore the plan had already had full 
consideration. Its adoption had always been anticipated in case 
of such a crisis as the present War has created. 

Perhaps it may be recalled to mind that the Royal Com- 
mission on Food Supply in time of War examined a large number 
of witnesses on the question of building large warehouses in 
England, to hold a good many months’ stock of wheat, as a 
permanent Government reserve. The Commission reported un- 
favourably on this project, chiefly for the reason of the obvious 
difficulties as to settling a scheme for placing the Government 
stocks of grain on the market. It is quite easy to say that these 
stocks are not available until a certain price is attained on the corn 
exchanges, but when that price is reached, how will Government 
sell, all at once or in certain fixed quantities? It is not a very 
easy problem, when it is remembered that the object of any 
Government intervention should be to prevent exceeding 
dearness of bread. 

By the end of August the grain trade was beginning to get 
accustomed to war conditions, some of which may as well be 
enumerated here. 

In peace times Germany and Belgium are regular buyers of 
an important quantity of wheat during the whole season, while 
France is sometimes in the market also, but to a more moderate 
extent. Italian and Spanish purchases are intermittent, and 
cannot be calculated beforehand with any certainty, at least not 
in August or September. Russian and Roumanian exports are 
at that period usually of some magnitude, while India is also 
occupied in exporting wheat. The whole of this scheme of trade 
was dislocated by the outbreak of war. Germany and Belgium 
had dropped out of mercantile calculations, so far as oversea 
purchases are concerned. France had to buy largely, in order to 
make sure of feeding the armies, and the population usually 
dependent on food from the invaded provinces of the north-east. 
All Mediterranean lands were cut off from their customary supply 
from the Black Sea, and had to come into the American market, 
if purchases were immediately necessary. It was, in fact, the 
case that for the whole of the autumn the United States and 
Canada were called upon to feed Western Europe, so far as it is 
accessible, and the extraordinary result of the American winter 
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wheat crop enabled shippers to accomplish so great a task, the 
like of which has not been paralleled. A prominent miller said 
to the writer about a month after the outbreak of war, ‘I 
hardly care to contemplate the state of things that must have 
occurred if the great crop of the season had been in Russia, not 
in America. With the Turks stopping the Dardanelles we must 
have starved.’ It will be noticed how my friend assumed that 
there is always at least one ‘ great crop,’ and in that assumption 
he is quite justified, the more so in that the wheat fields of the 
world are now so widespread that no climatic conditions affect 
them all in the same way. 

For months, then, the immense supplies of North America 
proved sufficient, though naturally the price had to be paid, 
gradually rising as the drafts on stocks, usually held till spring, 
became more and more urgent. By degrees the position became 
much more like a state of siege in all Western Europe than any- 
thing else, and this set of conditions lasted until the month 
of June. It was nowhere so aggravated as it seemed to be in 
Austria and Germany, and certainly not so irksome as the regu- 
lation of rations which has kept Germany from worse evils. No 
doubt can exist that millers and others who held stocks, and 
had not sold them at the outbreak of war, did make a good deal 
of money from the rise in prices. Afterwards there does not 
seem to have been much opportunity for this kind of speculation, 
as the American quotations were always well up to the current 
prices on this side of the Atlantic. 

Perhaps it is not amiss to quote at this point from an address 
given by the managing director * of some large flour mills recently. 
He says : 

I believe the flour milling industry stands in a class by itself, for we 

have a great manufacturing business carried on year by year, and those 
interested do not expect to be successful by margins more or less invisible 
on wheat values of the day. Success is attained by studying the variations 
of the wheat market, and going into stock or remaining out of stock as 
individual judgments may indicate. 
He denies the possibility of any combination in this country to 
raise prices of wheat or flour artificially, remarking further that 
millers in England are pitted against the brains and business 
acumen of commercial men throughout the world, and that if 
by experience they are able correctly to gauge the course of the 
international market, it seems preferable that the profits accruing 
should reach this country, rather than the pockets of the ever- 
ready American and other eager traders throughout the world. 
An illustration of losses not recoverable by any insurance is given 
by the same authority. 





1 Mr. William Edgar Nicholls, of Messrs. Spillers and Bakers, Limited. 
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We were on the declaration of war the owners of a cargo of Australian 
wheat in a German ship. This vessel put into the Azores on the Ist of 
September, and remains there. Negotiations for transhipment of the 
cargo ultimately resulted in our obtaining possession, but not until the 
month of February. The expenses estimated as chargeable to this venture 
I am informed are nearly 9000). In almost innumerable cases we haye 
had to deal with conditions of which the present day commercial com- 
munity have had no previous experience. 


He points out that as an individual it would not have been 
difficult to secure a profit manyfold more than that earned by the 
whole year’s trading of the mills, and without any of these 
abnormal risks, or any attacks from critics who are not fully 
aware of the circumstances of business in war time. It is not 
necessary to say much about the American speculator as he is 
able to take care of himself, but the fact that the demands on 
his country have been persistent and of immense size really goes 
far to justify the almost continuous increase in price which has 
had to be paid, alike by all, whether in America or in Europe. 
It may not be generally known that the New York baker has to 
charge higher prices for bread than those paid in London. Re- 
serve stocks of wheat in America have been diminished to a very 
low level, and only the near approach of another crop permitted 
of this state of things, in a country with nearly one hundred 
millions to be fed. 

Perhaps enough has been said on the report of North Ameri- 
can crops and supplies, and some idea has been gained as to the 
state of affairs in the grain trade at the close of 1914. 

With regard to Argentina, the wheat crop begins to move to 
ports of embarkation in the month of January, and fortunately 
this season has been fairly propitious as regards the quantity 
available in that Republic. But now the provision of vessels for 
the transport of grain from distant South America was found to 
be entirely inadequate for the needs. Freights had been rising 
for some months, even when it was only a matter of bringing 
cargo across from the United States, and the continuous increase 
in Government requirements of large carrying steamers had re- 
duced the number available for the River Plate by at least 50 
per cent. The normal rates of freight from that quarter to 
Europe for grain may be fairly stated as about 25s. per ton, but 
there have been few vessels chartered below 60s. since the begin- 
ning of the year, while 70s. has often been paid. The rise was very 
rapid and exceedingly confusing for all who were interested. In 
the autumn some steamers had been chartered for spring loading 
at 20s. to 25s. per ton, and a few of the foreign owners adopted a 
plan by which they endeavoured to repudiate their obligations 
beyond a certain point, and so be free to earn a much better 
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return. There is usually a clause in charter-parties to the effect 
that the penalty for non-fulfilment is the amount of the freight, 
which is intended to prevent the shipper from refusing to load 
the vessel. These foreigners handed cheques to the intending 
shippers for the 20s. or 25s. per ton, being the amount of the 
prospective freight, and announced that they were free to make 
other plans for the vessel. As the rise in freights was much 
more than the original rate, they stood to benefit themselves 
greatly, while the shipper and his buyer in Europe would lose, 
even though they were in receipt of the penalty. Besides this, 
the grain people would have an immense difficulty in finding 
another vessel to load for them at the required time. The cost of 
dealing with the grain intended to be shipped might be very 
large. No doubt the action of these foreign shipowners could 
be most strenuously resisted, but law is expensive, and not cheaper 
in Buenos Aires than elsewhere. : 

The next thing that happened was that the Italian Govern- 
ment made large and recurring purchases of wheat for shipment 
to their own ports. The quantity bought was so much in excess 
of any normal wants in Italy that this action on the part of the 
Government could only be attributed to the desire to be ready for 
war. France has also been a large buyer, wherever reasonable 
terms could be secured, and in consequence of these enterprises 
on behalf of France and Italy almost the whole of the Argentine 
wheat surplus has now been exported, but this country has not 
had its usual proportion. 

Of late years the total needs of Western and Southern Europe 
have generally been rather greater than those of Great Britain. 
In making this statement, there is no account taken of home- 
grown produce, either in England or abroad, for the estimate con- 
cerns only imported wheat. In this present year the demand 
from Europe has exceeded that from Great Britain by quite 
50 per cent. British needs are about 125,000 tons of foreign 
wheat per week, while the Continent of Europe has taken some- 
times as much as 200,000 tons in some weeks from all quarters. 

In view, therefore, of this keen competition for supplies, of 
the practical exhaustion of American stocks, and of the absence 
of any large new source of wheat imports, it may fairly be 
affirmed that there was something very like a state of siege exist- 
ing in the month of May. The chief prospective relief was 
expected to come from the new Indian crop which should arrive 
freely during the summer months. The British Government 
made some purchases for shipment, but there is no certainty as 
to the course of action which has been pursued. To quote once 
more from the annual report of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
. Association : 
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The action of the Government some time ago in making large purchases 
of grain has had a most serious effect on the corn trade generally, and the 
uncertainty of the position has resulted in a very marked suspension of 
operations. This matter has already been the subject of a joint deputation 
of the various Corn Trade Associations to the Boards of Trade and Agricul. 
ture and Fisheries, which unfortunately did not in any way clear up the 
situation. Your directors fully recognise the extreme gravity of the 
position, and are taking further steps to consider, in conjunction with the 
other trade associations, what action can be taken to solve the difficult 
problem confronting the trade. 


It will be seen that the grain trade did not think that the 
Government quite appreciated the importance of what they were 
undertaking. No doubt wheat is regarded by professional men as 
all of one sort, and the fact that a certain total of this grain 
has been set in motion for this country is all that they think 
about. We will just state what the Government of India has 
also done, and perhaps the different policies may be contrasted in 
the light of modern methods of milling, the only methods that 
are now practicable. 

The Indian Government have prohibited exports of wheat 
excepting under their own auspices. The meaning of this 
measure is the preservation of adequate stocks for the native 
population, and the regulation, by retention of these stocks, of 
the prices at a level sufficiently reasonable to allow of a free 
consumption on the usual scale within India itself. The wheat 
and other early crops of India proved very satisfactory, and there 
was a large apparent surplus for export, perhaps 20 per cent. 
of the whole crop. The Government of India intend that this 
surplus shall be available for the needs of the British Empire, and 
have shipped through the agency of the firms usually engaged in 
the export grain trade a very considerable quantity of wheat 
for sale to millers in the usual way. The action of the Govern- 
ment of India is arranged so as to prevent any interference with 
the ordinary trade of this country, and the firms who usually do 
the business know exactly what is done in the matter. Millers 
and grain traders in England have every facility for ascertaining 
the rate at which supplies will come forward, and can buy from 
the firms whenever they wish to do so. The British Govern- 
ment on the other hand made large purchases, and declined to 
inform the traders as to their extent, the country of origin, or 
the position. In the Corn Trade News? of the 20th of April, 
the British Government's policy was discussed as follows : 

The corn trade is still greatly concerned as to the recent intervention 
of the Government. The fact that they have stated their intention not to 


make any further purchases of wheat, but to rely on the trade to 
supply the further requirements of the country, does not satisfy those con- 








2 Mr. G. J. 8. Broomhall, Editor. 
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gmed, who have to risk their capital and business career in the hazardous 
undertaking of importing the current requirements of the nation at the 
present high price. We understand that the Government consider that 
they have already given sufficient information to the trade concerning 
their recent transactions and tlieir policy as to disposal of the wheat. As 
far as the Government assurance goes, it will be generally relied upon, 
for there is no desire to question the Government’s good faith or to indulge 
in captious criticism, but there is a certain reserve in its statement which 
leaves the trade uneasy and partially quenches its spirit of enterprise. The 
Government’s assurance that their holdings will be marketed through the 
ordinary channels in a normal manner so as to disturb the markets as 
little as possible is satisfactory as far as it goes, but inasmuch as the 
trade has no idea as to the size of their holdings they do not know how to 
proceed, and because the quantity held by the Government is not known 
the remaining requirements of consumers cannot possibly be estimated by 
merchants, nor do they know whether the holdings of the Government are 
all for immediate shipment, or for deferred shipment. The assurances 
in regard tothe disposal of the wheat are emphatic enough, but they are 
capable of so wide an interpretation that in reality they are almost worth- 
less. If the quantity held is enough for one week’s requirements, it is one 
thing ; if it is sufficient for a month, it is another thing; if sufficient for 
three months, it is quite another matter. If the wheat is to be sold on 
shipment, that is one thing; if on arrival, that is another; if it is to 
be put on the market at intervals in large quantities, it is a third thing ; 
if regularly in small quantities, a fourth. All the foregoing eventualities 
would have different effects on the market, and in no circumstances can 
the sale of an unknown quantity at unknown dates be fairly described to 
be normal sales, as claimed by the Government. In face of this state of 
affairs, how can the trade be otherwise than apprehensive, while an appre- 
hensive man is always a timid man, which is not what the Government 
can possibly want at this crisis in the nation’s history? The one para- 
mount consideration is that the nation’s reserves of foodstuffs should be 
amply sufficient at the present time and until the War is ended. 


The contrast between the policy of the Board of Trade and 
that of the India Office is very marked, and as the season went 
on, the consequences of reticence were felt, in discouragement 
of enterprise on the part of grain traders, a discouragement 
which was quite noticeable in May and June. 

It has been mentioned that professional men naturally regard 
wheat as all of one sort, and do not interest themselves in the 
methods which are of such importance to the miller, by means 
of which he is able to deliver almost the same quality of flour to 
the public from one year’s end to another. This is accomplished 
by a careful study of the properties of the different descriptions 
of wheat available, and a judicious mixture of these kinds in due 
proportion. When the new crops of the United States and our 
own home-grown wheat become freely available in September, 
the miller has to make his flour largely from these, but his results 
would not please the baker unless he blended with some other 
sorts, such as Indian, Argentine, and Russian. A month or two 
later there is not so much English wheat to be bought, and the 
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Canadian or North-Western spring-sown descriptions begin to 
reach this country. The miller has to reconsider his whole 
manufacture and to reduce the proportion of one sort while ip. 
creasing another, all the while making his staple from that class 
of grain which is most freely offered. The premier position jn 
this respect is occupied in turn by Kansas winter, by Manitoba 
spring, by Australian, by Argentine, and by Indian, with many 
divergences from the list during particular seasons. Russian 
has its place when obtainable, but for the last year or two the 
Mediterranean lands have bought large quantities from Black Sea 
ports, and the English miller has been unable, for some time 
before the outbreak of war, to rely upon obtaining any important 
percentage of Russian wheat. 

It is customary in the grain trade to collect and publish all 
kinds of information which may help towards estimating the 
time and size of arrivals from each exporting country, and every 
movement, even in the interior of America, is carefully noted, 
The interposition of an unknown factor, such as the purchases 
of the British Government, cannot fail to be a disturbing element, 
although no one would wish to say that the purchases were un- 
advisable in themselves. The point which is of so much moment 
comes out clearly when it is realised that the miller is the 
important person in the trade, and that he has eventually to 
grind the wheat which the Government is importing, even 
though he cannot get adequate intelligence as to its country of 
origin or quantity. It is not easy to say which of these is 
the most important to his calculations in this present season. 
If the Government are the possessors of most of the Argentine 
wheat arrived in this country, it is a matter of the greatest 
moment to the miller to know when they are likely to sell it. 
He can then make his plans for supplementing this description 
with other kinds as nearly as possible at the same time. If it is 
American wheat that is the property of the British nation, then 
the miller will not trouble himself to buy much of that sort, but 
will get ready the other component percentages for manufacture. 
It must happen that grain traders will curtail or suspend their 
operations when there is uncertainty. By the voluntary action 
of the Liverpool Corn Trade, their market for future delivery 
business had been closed immediately on the outbreak of the 
War. Operations had therefore been already much curtailed, for 
futures trading, though useful in normal times, may become 
a serious danger in present circumstances. It is fair to 
give an alternative explanation of the policy of official reticence 
preserved by the Board of Trade. It may have been recognised 
that to discourage buying wheat abroad was the best thing that 
could be done, for this discouragement would be certain 
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fo make sellers in America anxious. When some un- 
foreseen development of military or naval matters may bring 
down Chicago quotations by 10 per cent. or even more, holders 
cannot look forward to a very happy time, and the approach 
of harvest in the South-Western States accentuated the 
desire to sell. It may, in fact, be argued that the indirect control 
of markets arising from the British Government being a possessor 
of wheat in some unknown quantity was the prime factor in re- 
ducing the current value by 10 or 15 per cent. in as many days 
of June. Fortunately for the country the Government are be- 
lieved to be still in possession of much of their importations. 
These holdings appear now to constitute the chief part of the port 
stocks, so considerable that reserves can hardly become incon- 
yeniently low, although adverse harvest conditions have already 
caused delay in dealing with the North American crop, while 
a continuance of unsettled weather into August also prevents any 
early marketing of British wheat. No one will grudge the possible 
loss incurred by the Government having purchased wheat, as 
entirely apart from the financial result the national stocks are 
serving so useful a purpose. 

We come back to the maxim already quoted : ‘ The one para- 
mount consideration is that the nation’s reserves of foodstuffs 
should be amply sufficient at the present time and until the War 
is ended.’ 


JOHN H. HUBBACK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GRAND DUCHESS ELIZABETH AND 
HER NEW ORDER 


THE GRAND DucHEss ELIZABETH, daughter of our own Princess 
Alice of Hesse, and sister of the Empress, is without doubt one 
of the best known and best loved women in Russia. Her tragic 
experience when she was widowed by the terrible assassination of 
her husband, the Grand Duke Serge, within a few minutes after 
leaving her—I have described it fully in another place '—drew all 
hearts towards her in sympathy and compassion. In Moscow, 
where she was loved by everyone already, they gave her an 
even more whole-hearted affection, growing stronger and deeper 
as the years have gone on, in response to her noble and self- 
denying work amongst them. It is this work which I now wish 
to describe without going into elaborate statistics or too minute 
details, though her Imperial Highness has given me personally 
and by letter the fullest particulars concerning it up to the end 
of last year. 

It was an evidence that she possessed the true spirit of leader- 
ship, and real vision also, when in devoting the rest of her life to 
the service of the poor she determined to found an entirely new 
religious Order, differing altogether from any other in Russia; 
‘thoroughly and entirely practical while the others are con- 
templative,’ as the Emperor said when first speaking to me about 
it. Its name suggests that both ideas were in its founder’s mind, 
as she has called it ‘ the Order of St. Martha and St. Mary,’ but 
its work is as social and practical as it is possible to make it, and 
very much upon the lines on which St. Vincent de Paul and the 
ladies he so powerfully influenced worked for some fifty years. 

Last year when in Moscow the Grand Duchess received me at 
the Convent one January afternoon, and at once, as is the case 
with everyone who comes within her influence, made a deep and 
lasting impression upon me. She wore the pale grey and white 
robes of her Order, quite different from the entirely black gar- 
ments and veil worn by all the other religious communities in 
Russia; and though as simple, humble, and unaffected as it is 
possible for a woman to be, she presented to me one of the most 
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striking and attractive personalities I have ever met. This must 
be of inestimable value in influencing and inspiriting her ninety- 
five Sisters who, with the Treasurer, make up the number of the 
Order. She has the most winning and persuasive manner, and 
one cannot imagine any hardened and embittered spirit, however 
soured by life’s hardships, holding out long against that pure and 
refined womanly influence. Her work is meant to be, and is, for 
the very lowest class in Moscow, and it cannot but be a great 
advantage to have it directed and inspired by one of the noblest 
and wealthiest in the land. The ‘ great gulf’ is well bridged over 
when highest and lowest thus meet together. 

I remember what an impression it made upon me to find 
when I first came to London as preacher and assistant at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, that the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
King Edward the Seventh) made it a rule that whenever he 
was in London a portion of food from his own table was set aside 
daily for the poor of the parish. Every morning we sent down 
for it and saw that it was distributed amongst the neediest and 
poorest people we knew. The thought of sharing with the Prince 
his daily food must have unspeakably sweetened many a hard 
and rough experience. It must be the same in Moscow when 
one of the Imperial family goes in and out amongst the 
poor in their own homes and is called ‘Sister,’ though Russia is 
different from other European countries in that respect. It is 
not a country where titles are insisted upon, or where rank is 
difficult of approach. On the contrary, there is between officers 
and men, and noble and simple, a familiarity which is not always 
easy for others to understand. Earlier in the present year, when 
one of the Tsar’s sisters was helping in a hospital, a wounded 
soldier went up to her and asked timidly, addressing her by her 
Grand Ducal title, though he had been told not to do so, if she 
would cut him a piece of bread. She took no notice. He asked 
again, this time saying ‘ Sister,’ and at once she complied with 
his request, saying ‘I cut it for you.’ 

No one could possibly feel anything else but the attractiveness 
of high rank and noble birth, without any sense of constraint, in 
speaking or working with the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. 

The Convent consists of a series of very plain buildings in a 
convenient part of Moscow; it was founded in 1909, and the 
Tsar, his son, and four daughters visited it in 1913, greatly 
approving of all its arrangements. 

‘In the very heart of the Convent is the Hospital,’ the Report 
for 1913 stated. It might have truly said that it is the heart 
of the Convent, for it represents the chief work for which the 
Order was founded and to which the Sisters devote their lives. 
It contains seven wards, with operating-room, bathrooms, and a 
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lecture-room, where the doctor on duty gives explanations and 
instructions with respect to hygiene, surgery, anatomy, ete, 
There is also a large out-patients’ department, and a chemist’s 
shop, where the prescriptions to out-patients are dispensed, either 
free or at greatly reduced prices, according to the character of 
the case. This part of the Hospital employs a chemist and three 
assistants, as well as several Sisters who are being taught dis- 
pensing and the use of drugs. The turnover for the year 1918 
was nearly 3000l., apart from the gratuitous gift of medicine. 
There is a school for orphaned girls also in the Convent, and a 
Sunday School and a library. 

It would be difficult to give English readers a correct idea of 
the thoroughly practical, natural, and unaffected way in which 
Russian Sisters go about their work. When I visited the great 
Convent at Ekaterinburg in 1912, where the Order is supposed 
to be contemplative, and where its members do not leave the 
precincts at all, I was deeply impressed with their exceedingly 
practical and business-like methods. The Sisters painted, 
illuminated, embroidered, carved, practised photography, and 
did all kinds of wonderful things in what is called ‘ White work’ 
in all its branches. They too have an Orphanage of 600 girls, 
and they do not dream of suggesting that they should all be 
prepared for domestic service, as is the case with so many of our 
own institutions for girls, but after studying them carefully allow 
them to choose their own object in life. They even prepare girls 
who are musical for a professional career. 

I could hardly realise that I was in Siberia as I went admir- 
ingly through this most modern of institutions, so thoroughly 
and efficiently managed by an ancient Order of Russian Nuns, in 
a Convent to which pilgrims come regularly from far and near 
to pray before the very favourite and hallowed shrine within its 
walls. We need not feel surprise therefore that in their more 
modern Order the Moscow Prioress and her Sisters are as practi- 
cal and ‘ up to date’ in all their methods as it is possible to be. 

Then there is the outdoor work which will go on developing 
itself almost indefinitely as time goes on, but which is already 
an inestimable blessing to the lowest classes of Moscow, where 
there are a hundred thousand very poor and some forty thousand 
little children requiring help and special care. The Sisters par- 
ticularly devote themselves to the ‘ Khitroff market,’ sometimes 
called ‘ The thieves’ market,’ which is the vilest part of Moscow 
and is described in Maxim Gorki’s play, ‘The Lowest Depths.’ 
There the Sisters go forth daily to visit the doss-houses, giving 
medical and modern aid and helping in every way they can; 
but it seems to be almost necessary to raise men and women 
out of those terrible depths before they can be even fit to be 
proper recipients of charity! The coming in and out, however, 
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of those quiet, calm-looking women in their pretty clean white- 
and-grey attire must be humanising in itself. 

The Grand Duchess in founding her Order laid special stress 
upon its object as being ‘ not to work within the convent walls 
alone but to carry help outside to all who are in need by care- 
fully trained workers, organising the work as a Home Mission 
within the Orthodox Church.’ This outside work so far includes 
a cheap lodging-house for factory girls; the care of consumptives 
in their own houses; a soup kitchen; a home for orphan girls; 
a school for women and girls of the servant and mill-girl class; 
a children’s guild for work, and an Employment Bureau. 

Some of these call for special description. The soup kitchen, 
for instance, supplied no less than 109,764 free dinners and 
suppers to poor families in nine months during 1913, and gave 
free meals to the children in two of the poorest schools. The 
Children’s Guild, formed from well-to-do families, meets in the 
Nicholas Palace in the Kremlin to make linen and clothes for 
poor children, and has eighty-three members. The Orphan 
School for girls goes off—staff, girls, and sister-in-charge—into 
the country for two months in the summer to an estate lent 
them by a Russian lady. 

There is an understanding in Moscow that anyone needing 
help in any shape or form is at liberty to apply to the Convent. 
One Sister keeps the register of all the applicants, while special 
Sisters are told off to go and inquire into the cases and give such 
help, advice, material or financial aid as they are able to do. 
But it is the Employment Bureau which is a model of organisa- 
tion and efficiency, and a very worthy achievement for such a 
new institution to have accomplished, and in such a few years. 
It really represents quite a daring effort for comparatively in- 
experienced ladies to undertake, and yet it has been so successful 
already that it has a special report apart from that which is given 
of the general work of the Convent. Who ever before heard of a 
convent issuing an annual report of its arrangements, possessions, 
ways and doings? Although only at work two years, it has 
evidently met a great need, and will no doubt prompt other 
similar efforts and undertakings on commercial lines, now that 
co-operative effort has proved so successful. ‘ Helping the poor 
to help themselves,’ as it is called, the basis of our Charity 
Organisation Society’s work, has not as yet commended itself 
to Russia, and, as the Grand Duchess’s report rather caustically 
states, ‘Moscow is readier to support asylums, almshouses, 
orphanages, etc., but nothing is heard of societies which aim 
at providing more valuable help in the shape of work.’ ‘In 
England, on the other hand, the principle of finding employment 
for those in need of it is already accepted by the Government.’ 
2u2 
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The brave Sisters, under their efficient Prioress, have led the 
way in Russia in trying to solve the ‘problem of the unem- 
ployed.’ Their Bureau finds work for men, women and children 
from fifteen to fifty years old, and charges no fee, giving prefer- 
ence to those with families and the orphaned, keeping a strict 
look-out for the worthless and idle, and for those who are eom- 
paratively well off. 

Out of this Bureau and its work, as it was found that there 
were many youths and children who did not know how to work, 
other organisations have grown. There is, for instance, a Dis- 
trict Messenger Service, which is extremely popular, and offers 
something for boys to do at once without training. Forty boys 
were lodged in the institution as a start, rising at 7, cleaning 
their own rooms and clothes, and being on duty from 9 a.m. 
to 7 P.M. A free dinner was given them. Their earnings have 
been considerable, and the boys themselves are very popular in 
Moscow. It was intended they should have lessons after supper, 
but they were too tired after their day’s work. No doubt as 
their physique improves through the better food, and they grow 
older, they will be able to give an hour or two to elementary 
studies. | Floor-polishing and shoemaking are the only other 
things the resourceful Sisters have attempted as yet, though they 
will no doubt develop other occupations for those whom they 
have taken into their home for homeless boys. 

The charitable public have co-operated with the Prioress and 
her Sisters, but all the initiative is theirs, and is due indeed to 
the Grand Duchess herself, and it is no matter of surprise that 
the poor of Moscow speak of her as ‘ That dear Saint of ours.’ 
Indeed there are those not only in Russia but in this country 
also who say that her name will be cherished hereafter as 
‘St. Elizabeth of Moscow.’ Even now she is spoken of generally 
by the poor of Moscow by her one Christian name, and great 
numbers probably know no other. It is not in Russia as in 
other countries, when speaking of those who hold high rank or 
office. The two leading personalities at this time are spoken of 
as Nicolas Alexandrovitch (the Tsar) and Nicolas Nicolaievitch 
(the Grand Duke Nicolas) all through the Empire. It is the 
same with respect to the Grand Duchess. She is the one 
Elizabeth in Russia, and if is an evidence of the high place she 
holds in their affections and respect that Russians speak of her 
just by that one name and no other. If Elizabeth is spoken of. 
everyone knows who is meant. 

At a very grand service on one occasion, when the remains 
of a great Saint were being moved from one church to another, 
and the Grand Duchess, with other noble ladies, had been 
conducted to a gallery pew overlooking the chancel and com- 
manding a view of the whole ceremonial, an old peasant woman, 
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to whom she had rendered kindly service, arrived and began 
to ask of those in the body of the church ‘If Elizabeth had 
come yet?’ She was very ignorant and poor and did not dream 
of subduing her voice—everyone feels at liberty to do just what 
seems natural and reverent at the moment in a Russian church— 
and the service had not actually begun, so she went on inquir- 
ing and explaining ‘ Has Elizabeth come? She told me I was to 
be sure and speak to her when next I saw her, and I’ve heard 
she was coming here to-day. Where’s Elizabeth?’ The Grand 
Duchess at length heard the raised voice and her own name, and — 
at once came hurrying down the stairs with ‘Here I am, little 
mother! What is it?’ ‘Ah, dear Elizabeth,’ the old woman 
cried with joy and relief, and, throwing her arms about her, pro- 
ceeded to tell her story. None of those looking on would think it 
strange or anything but natural and right, though one was the 
poorest of the poor and the other the Empress’s own sister. 

No one would approve of such a scene more than the Emperor 
himself, and no one will be happier than he, if the time comes 
as some of us hope it is coming, when he will be able to move 
freely amongst his people, slip into a church, as he has been 
doing lately, and pray standing near a workman, who can speak 
to him if he pleases; and drive freely and unattended through 
the streets. The other day, in Moscow, a peasant—they never 
look where they are going in Russian streets—wheeled a hand- 
barrow of firewood across the road just as his car came up, and 
the Emperor stopped it himself just in time to prevent an 
accident. Russian papers announced next day, as an indication 
of the change which has come, ‘ A moujik holds up the Emperor’s 
car!’ 

It is well to remember the Emperor’s strong social sympathies, 
for of course, as is well known to those who live in, or even 
visit, Russia, everything connected with the Grand Duchess’s 
work would be discussed with the Emperor himself before she 
decided upon it. No member of the Imperial family could 
possibly undertake such a new departure as hers without his full 
sanction and approval, and when I saw him at Tsarskoe Selo 
last year he showed me very plainly what an intimate knowledge 
he had of all its details. Very probably much that it includes 
is owing to his suggestions, for he always makes it quite clear 
when speaking of social questions that his deepest sympathies are 
with his poorest subjects, and especially with those who form the 
very lowest class of all. 

The whole of this very important social work, however, it 
must be remembered, rests upon a definitely religious founda- 
tion. The Order of St. Martha and St. Mary was not founded 
so that social work might be undertaken, but was founded in 
order that its Prioress and those who wished to join her might 
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give their lives to God and His Church. Having come to this 
decision, and wishing to dedicate themselves in an active and 
practical way, this valuable social work is the result. 

The Grand Duchess is a most devout member of the Orthodox 
Church, and told me that she had joined it from conviction some 
time after her marriage, and that no compulsion of any kind was 
used to influence her. When in England, she attends our own 
Services as naturally as she does her own, and does not in any 
way, I should fancy from her conversation, consider that she has 
left the Church in which she was baptised and confirmed, but 
that she has entered quite naturally the Communion of the 
Church of the country where her life and interests and oppor- 
tunities now lie, and where, by her marriage, she has made her 
home. 

She and the members of the Order have definitely given their 
lives to Christ, and their life is the ‘ Religious Life.’ All the 
rules of a disciplined community therefore are carefully and 
scrupulously observed. The various Services of the day are taken 
by the Priest and Deacon attached to the Convent, some of the 
prayers being taken by the Sisters themselves in rotation, and the 
times of silence are duly kept, religious books being read during 
meals. There seems to be an unusual amount of teaching in the 
shape of addresses and lectures given with a view of helping the 
Sisters to be able to deal spiritually with the people with whom 
they come in contact in their work. 

All this forms the very heart and centre of the work, of 
course, and it is this which gives it its real staying power and 
permanent value. I can imagine the Grand Duchess saying— 
it is certainly what she feels and never for one moment forgets— 
just as St. Vincent de Paul’s friend and helper, Mademoiselle 
Le Gras, used to say, ‘It is of little good to hurry about the 
streets with bowls of soup and do such service as regards the 
body, if we do not look on the Son of God as the object of our 
effort. (The italics are mine.) If we ever lose hold on the idea 
that the poor are members of Him, inevitably our love for them 
grows less.’ It was not therefore that she might have a con- 
venient means of carrying on social work, nor that she might 
secure the advantages of discipline and organisation, and the 
protection of a uniform in carrying out her work, but that she 
might give her whole life to God and do social work of the very 
best character, keeping- motives and results alike always on the 
highest possible level, that the Grand Duchess made her new 
departure, and founded her Order. 


HeErsBert Bory, Bishop 
(North and Central Europe). 














A YEAR OF WAR IN THE WESTERN 
THEATRE 


War is but the continuation of politics with arms in the hand. 
The strength of a policy is regulated both by the temper of the 
weapons behind it and by the soul of the people, for internal 
politics are quite as material for success in war as is the power 
that stands behind external politics. A nation that puts but half 
its heart into a contest of arms runs a grave risk of losing its 
nationality. It is playing the very purpose desired by its 
opponent. This makes for the weakness of Great Britain. 

When successive generations of a people have imbibed the 
doctrine that a world ascendency in politics, commerce, art, 
literature, and science is theirs for the asking, a conduct of 
life approaching self-worship permeates the mass, and faith in 
their infallibility assumes the form of a religion—such a faith 
transcends patriotism. A conscientious belief in Positivism, 
sometimes termed ‘a religion of humanity,’ is a veritable tower 
of strength and, to maintain that power, a nation will endure and 
possibly will fight to its last man. It is this ‘ will to power,’ this 
feeling of superiority bred in a people, the fruition of years of 
education to that purpose, and of pride in the self-effort, that con- 
stitutes the strength of Germany. It is this particular form of 
spirit which animates a nation that her enemies would do well 
thoroughly to realise. 

It may be well to try and fathom the real depth of this spirit 
which has now obsessed a nation with the ‘ will to conquer,’ a 
demon possessed by its every man, woman, and child. When 
put to the extreme test of national virtue by a trial at arms, 
Germany in the act of violence called war, places no bounds in its 
application. ‘ Necessity knows no law’ is the text she applies 
in her methods of handling treaties, engagements, alliances, 
neutrals, as well as in her interpretation of the codes that have 
hitherto governed the honourable profession of arms. As Lord 
Bryce states in his Report, ‘ In the last ten months international 
law has been more completely disregarded, more downtrodden 
under foot, than it has been for the last three or four centuries.’ 
We need not labour to enumerate the forms of piracy, outrage, 
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murder, and violence on innocent civilians, or the employment of 
dastardly means of savagery in various forms which the scientist 
has evolved for the destruction of life in the contest between 
armed foes. In a campaign of hate, the bonds of civilisation are 
cut adrift, men become blindly reckless. 

Martial law has been defined by our own judicature as a state 
of no law, the law of the strong, but in its application its adminis- 
trators have always bowed to the rules of convention and to the 
laws of Christianity. This is certainly not the interpretation of 
the German military code. It is our misfortune that we have been 
so slow to discover to what depths of abomination Germany can 
stoop to achieve her purpose. The publication of the War Book 
has thrown off the mask, and has exposed to the world what 
Germany really means by a campaign of ‘ frightfulness.’ Her 
armed forces are purposely directed to stop at nothing for the 
furtherance of victory. The compulsory submission of the 
enemies of Germany to her will by all and every means is her 
ultimate object, and the intimidation of the non-combatants of 
hostile countries is a method of war which runs hand in hand with 
the military aim of disarming her opponents. That a vein of 
cowardice can be traced in the doctrine preached by the War Book 
is evident from the suggestion of the advisability of restraint in the 
metheds of intimidation when the hour of ‘ reprisal’ may not be 
far distant. It is as well to realise that we are up against an 
inhuman enemy and a cowardly bully. The self-consciousness 
of Germany of her superiority over fellow nations and of a destiny 
that was to lead to world-power has been fostered for years by 
the success of the armed diplomacy which her rulers in their brutal 
methods have so frequently employed. Germany has become the 
tyrant of the Continent. On how many occasions during the 
past forty years has she not ‘rattled the sabre of fear,’ as the 
Athenian Euphemus so appropriately expressed it? A creed of 
‘ Might is Right ’ has been adopted as a national belief. 

Continental Europe cannot complain of insufficient warning 
of the cataclysm now before her. In the year 1908, more than 
six years before the opening of the present drama, a curtain- 
raiser was presented, a monologue, a short one-act piece with a 
single actor on the stage, and one stage manager alone. In the 
pages of the Nineteenth Century and After in the month of June 
1909, I was permitted to offer ‘A Glance at a War Horizon’ 
which has materialised into a reality. Perhaps the opening 
sentences m2y bear repetition. 


Within the past eighteen months we have heard murmurs behind the 
curtain which veils the diplomatic stage of Continental Europe, and have 
had peeps into ‘ Memoirs’ and stories of ‘interviews’ which have not 
been without their significance. The curtain is now lifted and we can 
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appraise the perspective of the scenery. Torn Treaties and broken 
agreements hang from the wings and, with the background of a firmly 
forged alliance for future purposes, the mise-en-scéne suggests a stirring 
drama. ‘Neutral’ tints count for little with such scene-painters. The 
prompter stands ready with his copy in his mailed fist. Are we pre- 
pared to enforce the safety-law of Playhouses, and forge a fireproof 
curtain? That is the question for the British nation and the British 
Empire to answer. The sooner our stage managers undertake the task, 
the lower will be the cost of insurance. 


The Power that stood behind Austria in her robbery of two 
fair Provinces in total defiance of the Berlin Treaty is, we know, 
the same Power that has egged her on to claim further spoils, 
and we are living in the whirlpool of strife resultant from this 
purposed injustice. The Cabinets of Europe have no cause for 
complaint of insufficient warning of the coming of the storm 
now raging. Germany, fortified by the success of her armed 
diplomacy, has year by year made a study of the art of 
fostering the growth of political volcanism on the Continent of 
Europe. The danger signals published in the White Paper 
furnished by the French Government are too apparent to be 
disregarded. As early as the 17th of March 1913 the French 
Ambassador at Berlin scents a coming upheaval. On the 22nd of 
November of the same year the same diplomat reveals the whole 
attitude of Germany in its connexion with the neutral State of 
Belgium, and puts the seal on German intentions in that region 
of the Continent. 

If diplomatic correspondence was insufficient to warn the 
Cabinets of the Entente Powers as to an impending act of 
violence, the huge increases in armaments that were made by 
the War departments of Austria-Hungary and Germany in the 
year 1913 should have sufficed to caution the most wilfully 
blind that a storm was brewing. The lessons of the Balkan wars 
were not lost on Germany. The quick military perception of 
her War Staff realised that the power of modern arms that 
gave an overwhelming superiority in the fire fight, cannon 
innumerable. of all calibres and countless machine guns, 
would give a quick decision in a combat. To win speedily, 
which means economy of life and purse, the peace establish- 
ments of her units must be brought up to such a strength 
in numbers that a minimum of men would be required from the 
reserve. Such a measure affords the means of a rapid mobilisa- 
tion for war and, with an army that can anticipate its enemy 
in the strategic area of operation, the first bloodless victory is 
gained, for it is the army which is master of the initiative 
that has the opportunity of imposing its will upon an enemy in 
the theatre of operations. The two Balkan Wars of 1912-13 
afforded other than military lessons to the world. They dis- 
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closed the shallow strength of the ties of international brother- 
hood that went to make the so-called ‘ Concert of Europe.’ They 
exposed the long-suspected existence of a feeble keynote which 
spelt discord instead of a tone which should give harmony. The 
writings on the walls of the Cabinets of Europe, which the 
sinister political and military events of the years 1913-14 por- 
trayed, were ominous signs that were recognised by all nations 
save one. Both Russia and France set to work to bring armies 
and armament up to the standards requisite to enable them to 
face the threatened danger. Russia, with her unlimited millions 
of men, had but to deal with a better organisation to train her 
masses and to employ a better method of administration to obtain 
a sufficiency of armament for their use. France with her limited 
population was driven to call for fresh sacrifices from her sons, 
and to make up for the deficiency in numbers by increased 
efficiency in those that she could place in the field. She re 
sponded nobly, and decided, besides enlarging the scope of 
reserve formations, to enforce the law which decreed a period 
of three years colour service for the men of the first line. Great 
Britain, as we know, decided to shut her eyes to the threatened 
danger and to gamble with her security. In the game of chance 
which her adversary has forced upon her she has found that the 
dice have been heavily loaded. The British Cabinet actually and 
purposely decreased the strength of her land forces and permitted 
the strength in numbers of the units of the army to fall con- 
siderably below that laid down in the peace establishments 
authorised by Parliament. Our military policy for a hundred 
years or more has been consistent only in its uncertainty. A 
Conservative War Minister, by introducing a three years’ system 
of colour service with nine in the reserve, ushered in a new 
system of gambling in national security. His political opponents 
on return to power inherited an inflated army of reserve men. 
They at once seized on the opportunity afforded for showing bare 
figures and reduced the Regular Army by 30,000 men. War 
sense has hitherto formed no part of the mental equipment of 
the average Englishman, and this digression from the story of 
‘A Year of War’ may be of interest and may excite the intellect 
to consider whether the methods we have used so long for the 
maintenance of peace, and which, we must acknowledge, have 
failed when suddenly put to the supreme test, are adequate to 
justify us in hoping for success in sustaining the strength of 
our armies in a great war without the aid of the law. Let the 
words of the Socialists be invoked, ‘We drifted into this War 
unprepared,’ writes Mr. Hyndman, ‘because Mr. Asquith’s 
Government, thoroughly advised as to the intentions of Germany, 
preferred their faction to their country. Politicians, who were 
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guilty of such criminal neglect at the time, can scarcely plead 
with decency that their capacity and their patriotism are so 
wholly beyond suspicion as to demand from the entire Empire 
silence and implicit confidence now.’ 

Must we, it may further well be asked, for ever be victims 
of custom which dictates that our Ministry should work in water- 
tight compartments? That it does thus work is proved by the 
frequent contradictions on the matter of munitions and other sub- 
jects connected with war that have emanated from the mouths 
of members of the Cabinet. These surely are the days for the 
abolition of slavery to old methods and customs—‘ that monster 
custom that all sense doth eat.’ Assuredly a War Council of 
five, or even less, would carry us over our present trials, with a 
better chance of success than the pooling of talents in the many 
members that party clamour has called into Coalition. Party 
Government, which has been termed the very vitals of our 
Government system, has much to answer for. 

Our reckless refusal to read the writing on the wall which the 
years 1913-14 unveiled was on a par with the wilful blindness 
which deprived us of profiting by all the costly lessons which 
we paid for in our own experience of war twelve years ago. The 
teaching derived from a knowledge of a policy which has com- 
mitted a nation to war, and of the methods of conduct of that 
war, with all its many faults and significant failings, are perhaps 
of more value to a people than to the actors in the drama. The 
latter are but the servants of the nation, paid to do their will, 
but if the whole story of experiences with its dark pages has 
been hidden from the people, a sad awakening may be in store 
for them when the foul fiend of war thrusts itself upon an un- 
prepared manhood. It is unquestionable that had Great Britain 
not had her eyes opened by the experience of war in South Africa 
in the early days of this century, we should by now in the year 
1915 have been on the high road to defeat and ruin. It is 
questionable whether, if the full narrative which told of the 
conduct of that war had been allowed to find its place in the 
pages of the official history which recorded the struggle, the 
British people would not have placed beyond doubt the measure 
of a future success to its arms, whether it were a trial by sea 
or by land. We may even doubt whether the existing world 
contest would have had birth. It is not the verdict of the after- 
war Norfolk Commission to which allusion is made. It is the 
account of the pre-war and conduct-of-war methods of 1899-1902 
which has never been unfolded. No finer story from the Palace 
of Truth ever emanated from the pen of the ablest of our military 
writers, and one of the soundest of our military scholars, now 
alas! lost to us for ever, than the narrative in which, in the 
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opening chapters of the Official History of the War in South 
Africa, he dealt with the policy which led to the struggle, and 
the conduct of the contest as attempted by the politician. The 
author of a standard military work, The Science of War, was 
a good selection to have made to whom to entrust the task of 
recording our three years’ contest in South Africa. Alas! we 
were fated never to be permitted to learn the full truth of the 
causes which necessitated such a prolongation of the struggle, 
nor to profit fully by a lesson on which we had spent untold 
millions. Party Government derides the idea of giving to its 
opponents a loophole for throwing in its teeth the fruits of a 
failure. The printers’ type of a record which would have been 
invaluable for our future guidance was condemned to be broken 
up. The true and complete story of our prolonged ‘ muddle 
through ’ in 1899-1902 was withheld. We have been allowed and 
even encouraged to drift again in turbid seas studded with political 
rocks through which an island Power can only hope to steer 
a direct course by the help of an armed force behind its pilot, 
if it purposes to make a safe harbour. The current has, as we 
know, carried us into war unprepared. A Government cognisant 
of the intentions of Germany preferred their faction to the security 
of their country, and by wilful unreadiness positively invited 
aggression. Surprise in war is the deadliest of all foes, and in 
the summary of a year’s contest we shall have reason to realise 
that we have still failed to grasp the real significance of the 
monster task before us or of the fatal power of the unexpected 
when in the hands of a master of the science of war. 

For a correct appreciation of military operations, it is as well 
thoroughly to comprehend the principles upon which war is waged, 
and further to grasp the true significance of the definitions used 
by military writers, in order to comprehend the story rightly. 

Strategy and tactics are military terms common to both land 
and sea warfare, and respectively define the movements of 
opposing forces before and. after coming into contact. Tersely 
put, strategy means the methods by which a commander seeks 
to bring his enemy to battle. Tactics means the methods by 
which a commander seeks to defeat his enemy in battle. The 
aim of strategy is to manceuvre without bloodshed, and is two- 
fold: to break up the organic force of the opposing enemy by 
dealing in a concentrated form with fractions of the enemy, and 
secondly to threaten, and if possible to destroy, the enemy’s con- 
nexion with the sources from which he draws his supplies. Fail- 
ing in either of these opportunities, the aim of strategy becomes 
that of securing a decided tactical advantage. In whatever way 
strategy is designed, surprise and the concealment of intent are 
essential to success. Not only to conceal, but to deceive the 
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enemy as to where the initial blow is purposed, shows the ability 
and skill of the commander-in-chief of the army. To possess 
the power of anticipating an enemy in the strategic area is 
the first step to victory, for it enables a commander to impose 
his own will on an enemy and thus to rob his foe of an oppor- 
tunity for offensive action previously designed. Mistakes in war, 
whether errors in strategy, in tactics, or in administration, are 
transgressions which pay a penalty in blood. Much bloodletting 
can be consequent upon an ignorant, apathetic, or indifferent war 
administration. Pitt, who ranks as the best of our Prime 
Ministers, was unquestionably the worst of strategists, and an 
indifferent war administrator. 

It is a misfortune that the Ministers of a World Power are 
forgetful that there are ‘brains’ among its armed forces. Naval 
and military men, from their habit of mind and their acquire- 
ments, should assuredly be competent to advise a Minister on 
situations which may govern diplomacy, where a display of force 
must weigh in the balance. Many of these officers usually possess 
a familiarity with the international relations of the day, and 
an historical acquaintance with past political history. It is in- 
conceivable that such a grave matter as the question of cotton 
as an item of contraband of war could ever have arisen, had a 
soldier or a sailor been at the elbow of a Cabinet Minister when 
international discussion on war usages was held. 

We have been content to enter the arena with a self-imposed 
handicap against us, and we are seemingly determined to con- 
tinue the handicap, for one of the main objectives in war is to 
disarm your enemy as speedily as possible. To forfeit the oppor- 
tunity of so doing is worse than bad strategy. The penalty of 
allowing cotton to the enemy is written in the casualty returns, 
and will continue to be written in blood until we are brought to 
@ proper perspective of war sense. War is an act of violence 
to compel an opponent to fulfil our will. Violence arms itself 
with the inventions of art and science in order to contend against 
violence. Self-imposed restrictions, which enable an enemy to 
profit to the full by inventions and thus retard the disarmament 
ofan enemy, are suicidal. If we desire to defeat the enemy we must 
at least proportion our efforts to his powers of resistance. War 
is nothing but a duel on an extensive scale, a species of wrestle 
where physical strength, guided by mind, governs the contest, 
and to throw an adversary is an impossibility until we put our 
whole back into the struggle as well as our whole intelligence. 
That we have failed so far in the contest on land is signally 
apparent. That we shall reverse the situation is a possibility that 
is left in our own hands. The duration of the contest is mainly 
governed by the length of time that we elect to remain simpletons. 
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The evils consequent on possessing a Cabinet that governs 
a World Power in watertight compartments were disclosed to the 
British people in the latter days of July 1914. On the 23rd of 
that month, the very day that the Bureaux of every Minister 
responsible for Foreign Affairs in the several Cabinets of Europe 
were atremble with alarm, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the British House of Commons was tempted to sound a note of 
peace and of prospective disarmament. Amid the cheers of his 
supporters, he pointed to the symptoms of sanity now showing 
among the nations that would dispose of the burdens ‘ not of 
armed peace but of armaments which are equivalent to war,’ and 
maintained that the common sense of nations would recognise 
‘ that the civilisation which is able to deal with strife among small 
communities at home will be able by some sane, well-ordered 
arbitrament to extend its operations to the larger sphere of dis- 
putes among nations.’ On the Front Bench at the side of the 
Chancellor was seated a Minister who must have been cognisant of 
the presentation on that day of the Austro-Hungarian Note to 
Serbia, with an ultimatum requiring an answer within forty- 
eight hours. The storm prognosticated more than twelve 
months previously in the White Paper furnished by the French 
Government to the Cabinets of the Entente Powers had reached 
a climax, and, this being more or less apparently unheeded by 
them all, they fell victims to the deadliest of all foes—surprise. 
Thrice fortunate was it for them all that Germany in her caleu- 
lations for electing fhe moment for delivering her challenge was 
out in her reckoning of the plans of the British Admiralty. A 
bold Sea Lord at the helm, with the correct appreciation of the 
gravity of the storm horizon, favoured by fortune, was in a 
position to offer the full force of sea-power to any prospective 
enemy, and he seized his chance. As explained above, the power 
of anticipation in the strategic area is the first step to victory. 
It enables a commander to deny an enemy choice of action. By 
rare good fortune, the British Fleet was ready mobilised at war 
stations, the period of annual peace exercises being on the eve 
of expiration. On the day of demobilisation they received the 
order ‘Stand Fast.’ War is not quite an exact science, and the 
Great General War Staff in Berlin, perhaps the finest war 
machine in the world, found reason to learn that they had not 
quite attained perfection in their scientific computations. We 
hear little of the doings of the Grand Fleet of Germany, which 
was destined, according to the preamble of the Bill that created 
it, to make uneasy the course of action of even the most power- 
ful Navy. That the war by sea has given us cause for reflection, 
and even produced surprises, we well know. Some mishandling 
by an inexpert politician in early days which led to the escape of 
German cruisers from the Mediterranean and other waters : some 
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misdirection that gave a loophole for the deadly work of the sub- 
marines when squadrons were robbed of their attendant 
destroyers ; a tactical blunder that despatched another squadron, 
inferior in speed and armament, to seek out and destroy a far 
more powerful foe; these are but pinpricks long healed by sub- 
sequent victory, when compared with the splendid but silent 
work which our seamen have achieved. When the logs of our 
squadrons, battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, mine- 
layers and sweepers, and aircraft alike come to be tabulated and 
woven into the story of the sea in the past twelve months, we 
shall learn to realise, if we care to read, what a huge task has 
fallen to the lot of our Navy, and how splendidly they have 
fulfilled their trust. 

No one has better expressed the feeling of the sister service 
than the Commander of our oversea force in the Dardanelles 
when he dubbed the Navy as ‘the Father and Mother of the 
Army.’ To transport from our shores and from the shores of 
our family of nations over one million men, and land them where 
required for hostile operations and lose only one transport, is 
more than a triumph: it is a miracle. When the lips of the 
Goddess of Silence, which it is so necessary to seal in war, are 
destined to be opened, we shall have every reason to join in the 
many Hosannas of victory which has rewarded her splendid but 
silent efforts. We must wait patiently for the last battle, for it 
is everything in sea warfare to let the enemy find out for himself 
what losses he has sustained. There will be surprises for friend 
and foe when the hour of peace arrives. 

The story of a war told while it is in the waging can 
never be quite a pattern of veracity. It is only in 
after years, when the reports of the subordinate commanders 
of fleets and squadrons, and of armies and of army corps 
and divisions, are tabulated and give the record of the part 
that their commands have played in operations, with all the 
orders and counter orders given and received, with the tales of 
success or failure, and the reasons given for such, that the student 
of war can really profit by what he reads. Later on, in after 
years regimental histories appear which tell of the part taken 
by units in the struggle, and do not hesitate to introduce 
matter which often places an entirely different complexion on 
the narrative disclosed in a despatch. Official history is written 
in a tone to suit the palate of a party and a people. It is not 
designed as a prescription that is to leave a disagreeable taste. 
We have therefore during the period of war operations to rely 
upon communiqués and despatches as the nearest approach to 
the correct version of the tale of the deeds of our forces. That 
much re-editing of these few and far between reports has been 
found necessary is evidenced by the interval of time between 
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the date of the impress of the commander and of their publica- 
tion to the world. 

In a brief outline of the progress of ‘A Year of War,’ which 
has involved the forces of the Allies in no less than nine separate 
spheres, the main interest will centre with the part played in 
the most important theatre in the West. 

A correct explanation of the land strategy of the respective 
combatants is necessary to appreciate thoroughly the course of 
subsequent operations in a theatre of war. The programme of 
war that confronted the Great General Staff in Berlin had long 
foreseen the possibility of a struggle on two faces. The general 
idea to meet this eventuality proposed a rapid and destructive 
offensive in France, with such a crushing superiority of force 
as would bring the nation to its knees in the manner of 1870, 
and subsequently to transfer the main body of the victorious 
German army to the eastern frontier to deal a similar blow 
to Russia. Time was the great factor in Germany’s scheme. 
The slower moving war machine of Russia could be held up by 
a defensive on the Prussian frontiers to be offered by a minor 
army, while the Austro-Hungarian armies operating from Galicia 
in full strength could deal with the main Russian army by 
means of an offensive until Germany was ready to join in and 
deliver the knock-out blow. 

The problem of the Commander of the Allied Forces in the 
Western theatre was alive with difficulties. The new French 
army scheme to provide the numbers requisite to face Germany’s 
recent increased formations was still in the making, and in 
matters of reorganisation this delay entailed defects in equip- 
ment and munitions and in the provision of adequate stores for 
sustained operations. The inferior speed of mobilisation of the 
French Army to that of their antagonist necessitated the surrender 
of the initiative. The numbers of French troops in the field at 
the outset, with the doubt of being able to count on British 
help, were but half those of the enemy. General Joffre had 
perforce to await attack upon a front of 500 miles, and was in 
doubt where the chief force of the hostile blow would fall. An 
offensive in some form is occasionally the best means of waging 
a defensive struggle. The French Commander adumbrated a 
strategy that suggested an offensive in Alsace, a strong defensive 
watching Verdun on the northern side, and a line of resistance 
on the north-eastern frontier along the Sambre, with a strong 
strategic reserve to meet the first stages of the military situation 
that he was called upon to face. His general idea was ‘ wait 
and see.’ Time was also a great factor in the scheme of French 
strategy, but with the purport of gaining days and weeks, for 
time alone could give to France the hope of maturing her new 
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army scheme, and offer to her a chance of reaching the standard 
of military strength that had been estimated as being necessary. 
The almost assured co-operation of the Navy of Great Britain 
relieved France of any anxiety for her northern coast-line and 
allowed of reduced garrisons in the seaports. On the Ist of 
August German troops entered the Duchy of Luxembourg, a 
breach of neutrality and a direct violation of the Treaty of 
London, 1867. The British Government, a guarantor in the 
Treaty, apparently ignored responsibility, as we read of no pro- 
test having been made, and it was not until after further 
provocation by the violation of Belgian neutrality on the 4th of 
August that the Cabinet of Great Britain awoke to a sense of 
duty. It is no secret that the minds of the Ministry were made 
up by their political opponents. The British Army was mobilised 
on that day. Four precious days had been lost—four days 
spent in the arena of words, which gave to Germany the very 
military advantage she desired, the opportunity of a surprise. 
The attack on the fortress of Liége on the 4th of August gave 
to the Allied Commander the key to German strategy. General 
Jofire, keen to gratify the spirit of élan that is the inheritance 
of the soldiers of France, indulged the wishes of his commander 
of the army in Alsace, who with varied success crossed the frontier. 
An offensive further north in Lorraine was brought up short by 
a strong German defensive, but the obvious direction from which 
to expect the full force of the German attack necessitated a 
complete redistribution of the armies of the Allied Commander. 
By the 20th of August the fresh dispositions of the French 
Commander were approaching completion, and awaited the 
arrival of the small British Expeditionary Force to come into 
line. In the interval of time between this date and the opening 
of the campaign the French Commander had discerned many 
faulty traits in leadership. He acted promptly and had little 
hesitation in replacing bad material where necessary. The 
gallant defence put up by Liége, however, proved the salvation of 
a situation which was reaching perilously near to danger point. 
A somewhat premature offensive of the new French line on the 
River Sambre on the 21st met with a reverse. It was owing to 
this defeat that the British troops were two days later committed 
to a retirement at the very moment of joining issue in their first 
encounter at Mons—a trying début in a campaign for the Brit?sh 
Army. The Battles of Charleroi, Mons, and Namur of the 
22nd and 23rd of August 1914 were destined to throw a fresh 
and important light upon modern tactics. Forts, which have 
hitherto been the means of covering movements or a shield for 
armies, now require armies for their protection. They have 
become danger targets for hostile attraction. This was the first 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 463 2x 
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surprise that the Allies were fated to encounter—a serious initial 
blow for our Ally, for the whole defensive system of the French 
frontier had been based upon a line of fortresses. Namur fel] 
after two days’ bombardment, though under circumstances which 
were not above suspicion. With its fall the whole aspect of the 
fire fight in battle was transfigured from that hour. 

The unexpected which is always a feature in each successive 
war had been sprung upon the armies of the Allies. The Ger- 
mans had kept their secrets well. A deluge of fire from imple- 
ments of all natures and of every calibre which science had 
invented for destruction, and for which science had also afforded 
means for transportation, was the great surprise in store. The 
splendid co-operation of the airman observer and the recon- 
noitrer, moreover, added a fresh opportunity for the gunner to 
secure a perfect accuracy of fire and consequently a minimum 
of wastage of ammunition. The Allies had further reason to 
learn that the intelligent combination of the mass of weapons 
with the employment of physical power by an adversary who 
uses force unsparingly, without reference to the quantity of blood- 
shed, must obtain a superiority if the opponent does not act 
likewise. ‘C’est le premier pas qui cofite.’ The Allies were 
outgeneralled, outmanceuvred, outnumbered, and outfought, both 
in battle tactics on the terrain and in air tactics above it, in their 
first encounter. A retreat was imperative. A retirement is not 
an exercise that forms a practice for peace manceuvres. It was 
a misfortune that circumstances which occurred elsewhere dic- 
tated a retrograde to the British Army as a first operation in the 
campaign. The retreat, which is the subject of a despatch from 
the British Commander, forms a page of history in our Army 
brilliant in its record of the successful initiative taken by an Army 
Corps Commander. There are anxious moments for com- 
manders who are called upon to direct an enforced retreat. The 
leader has to balance in his mind, as he watches the gradual 
physical failure of his men, whether it is not cheaper to fight 
and thereby to sustain the morale of his men, or to overstrain 
them by a continual retirement that may end in complete de- 
moralisation and a break up. The British Army at the outset of 
a campaign, owing to its conditions of service, has in its ranks 
men of various conditions of physical fitness. Men who have 
been as long as nine years away from the Colours are called upon 
to endure the same physical trial that may be required from the 
highly conditioned comrade with a three or five years’ continuous 
training. It is one of many blots which a system of voluntary 
recruitment of an army must entail, and this physical inequality 
is responsible for the heavy toll of prisoners, the victims of sheer 
want of condition at the outset of a campaign. 
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The stand that was made by the Commander of the 2nd 
British Army Corps upon his own responsibility, on the morning 
of the 26th of August 1914, in the rearguard action, inflicted 
sufficient punishment upon the enemy to deny him an energetic 
pursuit. The 4th Division pushed into line on the previous day 
afforded yeoman service. 

The defeat of the Allied Armies on the line of the Sambre 
necessitated a retirement and imposed upon the Commander the 
alternative of defending the frontier of France as best he could, or 
of carrying out a strategic movement in retrograde which would 
bring him to such a favourable position that he could reform his 
armies and be in a position to resume the offensive. General Joffre 
had no hesitation in deciding. The onslaught of the enemy had 
been so rapid and persistent that the French strategic reserves 
could not be brought up into line in time to be of service. The 
armies perforce had to get back to them. ‘This in effect was to 
account for the story of the Great Retreat. The brunt of the fight- 
ing in the retrograde which was ordered fell upon the British 
troops, who were on the left of the line, and in that position had to 
turn round, wherever opportunity offered, to meet foes on two 
fronts and at one period on three sides, for the German avalanche 
was being driven with all power to force the Allied Armies in a 
direction away from Paris. Maintaining an unbroken front, for 
the piercing of the line at any point meant disaster to the whole 
Allied Army, General Joffre kept to his original plan in spite of 
having to unmask Paris. The German strategic plan seemed 
about to be fulfilled. 

The onslaught of the German armies was by no means con- 
fined to the set purpose of rolling up the left of the Allied front. 
A powerful attack was launched with the object of enveloping 
and, if possible, capturing the fortress of Verdun, and with a 
wedge thus thrust into the French line a choice of action would 
be afforded, either of doubling up opposition from east to west 
or of driving the French forces defending the eastern frontier 
on to the confines of neutral Switzerland. This, it will be re- 
membered, was the fate of the armies of Bourbaki in the 
disastrous campaign of 1870-71. For the French everything de- 
pended upon whether the eastern gate to France at Nancy could 
be held, and fortunately the right man was there to carry out 
this duty. 

The counter plan of the Allied Commander was now to be 
put to the test. It was a moment for quick decision. On the 
26th of August 1914 a new army was created, gathered from 
various sources, with orders to assemble in the vicinity of Amiens 
between the 27th of August and the Ist of September, and when 
formed to operate upon the extreme right flank and rear of the 
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enemy. If possible this force was to reach out and get into touch 
with the left of the Allied line then held by the British contingent. 
The pressure on the retreating Allied Armies was sensibly re- 
laxed by the 1st of September, but it was no part of the plan 
of the Allied Commander to discontinue the retrograde. The re- 
tirement of the Army did not cease until it had put the course of 
the Marne and the plains of Champagne between them and the 
enemy. The hesitation of the pursuers was the opportunity of 
the Allied Armies. The rewelding of forces somewhat scattered 
by continued retreat was at once taken in hand. The French 
reserves were ready to join in and thus to complete their cadres. 
The British Army Corps had time, thanks to the possession of 
sea power, to shift the base of operations which the enforced 
direction taken by the retreat had endangered. By the 4th of 
September the situation was so materially altered and morale 
re-established that the Allied Commander decided to take advant- 
age of it, and on the 5th the offensive was ordered and the 
Commanders of the whole of the armies were directed to pass 
to the attack. The story of the victory of the Marne is the story 
of a battle fought along a front of 200 miles and would require 
a volume in itself for adequate narrative. It was full of dangers, 
full of perils, full of risks. Risks have to be taken in war, and 
the Allied Commander, although outnumbered by his foe in spite 
of the accession of his own reserves, accepted the situation as it 
was, and by his very boldness succeeded throughout his whole 
line. It will be interesting in after history to read whether, 
when General Joffre decided to strike back on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, certain movements and fresh dispositions were not in 
course of execution in the German armies to meet the threatened 
danger to their right. Nor must it be forgotten that Belgium 
was still playing its part in holding up large German formations, 
and was thus a source of disturbance to German communications. 

The first chapter in the history of the War on the Western 
theatre closed with the Battle of the Marne. With the manceuvres 
of two million men along an extended front in a contest which 
lasted seven days we bid adieu to the monster encounter battle 
fought for a strategic purpose. It was decisive in two respects. 
It had broken the German initial plan of campaign. It had 
found for the Allies a complete confidence in the leader of their 
Armies. The masterly manner in which the French Armies had 
been handled, the clear insight into the enemy’s purpose, the bold 
counterstroke on the enemy’s flank, the stern manner in which 
faulty commanders were dealt with, discovered a genius for war 
above its ordinary rules. Confidence in a commander of an army 
is the prelude to the acquisition of a feeling of moral superiority. 
Victory concerts this feeling into a certainty. The defeat on the 
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Marne necessitated a retrograde to the German armies. In the 
selection of the new position the German Great General Staff 
had read their own history well. Where all the genius of Napoleon 
had failed in 1814 against Blucher and Schwarzenberg in their 
defensive lines on the plateau between the Aisne and the Oise 
the German commanders were confident of security. From that 
moment dates the war of entrenchments. Both opponents were 
destined to learn the enormous power of the modern defensive. 

The failure of the Allied Commander to achieve success where 
the great master of war had himself failed necessitated a fresh 
plan of operations. The northern gate to France still remained 
unguarded and must be barred to the invader. The ‘race to 
the sea’ commenced forthwith. If the Aisne had proved too 
strong a barrier to surmount, it equally proved that the power 
of the counter-defensive could permit of a weakening of the force 
that held the invaders to their ground. New armies were 
gradually created, drawn from the defensive line, and were 
successively poured into position as the rampart was prolonged 
to the shores of the Channel. 

The operation of withdrawing forces from a sector in a defen- 
sive line in the face of an active enemy and giving place to 
troops in relief is a delicate task. It becomes more so when 
armies of diverse nationality are implicated and when the bases 
of supply of those armies lie in diverse directions. The Com- 
mander of the British forces had expressed his anxiety to resume 
his position on the left of the Allied line and thus to regain 
the channel of supply that his army originally employed. General 
Joffre acquiesced, but in view of the advantage which the enemy 
possessed of holding interior lines a serious question had to be 
decided—was the Allied Commander to yield more of the fair 
soil of France to the enemy by shortening his newly intended 
line of resistance, or was he to push over the frontier and fight 
in Belgium with forces unduly extended? A glance at the map 
will explain the situation offered by this parallel race to the north. 
General Joffre decided upon saving his country from undue de- 
spoliation. In this march to the sea which commenced on the 
13th of September repeated collisions occurred as the opponents 
dribbled into position with the main object of checking further 
progress. 

The part played by Belgium in the operations thus far is not 
without significance. There is no evidence that a system of 
co-ordinate strategy existed which included the co-operation of 
the forces of the kingdom. Liége had played a pronounced part 
by its heroic defence. Brussels, an open town, was entered by 
the Germans on the 20th of August. The Belgian Army, harassed 
by many actions, was finally shepherded by superior numbers 
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into the fortress of Antwerp. The world in general anticipated 
that a lengthened period would be required to reduce this strategic 
stronghold which the genius of Brialmont had created with the 
hope that by its help perpetual security for the kingdom would 
beassured. The great surprise for the military world was in store. 
The fixed armament in the forts encircling the main defences 
was unable to compete with the travelling monster howitzers 
which were brought to play upon them. Antwerp was evacuated 
by the Allies on the 7th of October, after a feeble show of 
resistance. Secret service and a lax Belgian military supervision 
in a period of peace had enabled the assailants to have prepared 
positions all ready from whence to bombard the city into sub- 
mission. On the 9th of October the German Army entered the 
fortress, only to find that the Belgian Field Army had escaped. 

A display of force was deemed necessary to overawe the 
inhabitants and carry the conviction of strength to the 
neighbouring neutral territory of Holland. It is said that 
50,000 men entered the city in a triumphal march, a piece of 
bravado for which the Germans may later on have had cause 
for repentance. A British division and a cavalry division had 
landed at Ostend and Zeebrugge between the 6th and 
the 8th of October, and had occupied the regions of Bruges 
and Ghent. The fall of Antwerp rendered the position of these 
troops one of grave danger. From Ghent all the way to Ypres 
it was for them a venturesome rearguard action. The dribble 
of the Allied Armies from the Aisne to the north had by no 
means ended. Few critics have yet realised what the stand which 
this small force at a loose end in Belgium made at Roulers and 
Thielt meant to England. On the 10th of October they came 
under the orders of the British Commander-in-Chief. Whose 
particular child they were before that date has yet to be known. 
They were given the task of keeping the German army at bay 
until the transfer of the British Corps from the Aisne to the 
north could be completed. The 1st Corps did not come to their 
assistance until the 21st of October, and in the interval this little 
force, hanging on like grim death, fought against odds of eight 
to one with a splendid fury. The 7th Division and the 3rd Cavalry 
Division had saved a situation which, had it been lost, would 
have spelt something approaching disaster. It was by a rare 
piece of good fortune that German vanity had locked up in 
Antwerp for two days the services of an army which, had it been 
thrown into the scale, would have put the contest beyond dispute. 

The march to the sea from the banks of the Aisne went on 
in daily stages with alternations of reverses and successes. On 
the 26th of September a preponderance of German force. 
threatened to gain the advantage in the attempt at envelopment, 
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which both armies had as an objective. Forces from both sides 
were slipped up from south to north, and fresh armies 
were poured into line as fast as they could be brought up. A 
thin ribbon of troops, mostly of cavalry and reserve formations, 
were directed to make a leap forward and gain touch with Dun- 
kirk. At Arras on the 6th of October the stand made by 
Maud’Huy closed the gate which led both to Paris and the 
Channel ports. Foiled at Arras, there were yet two passages for 
the enemy to the Channel coasts—La Bassée and on the Yser near 
Ypres—two names that will stand emblazoned upon the colours 
of the brave troops that withstood the onslaught of troops 
equally brave but in numbers that threatened to be overpowering. 

The first battle of Ypres, which began on the 20th of October 
and ended on the 12th of November, was perhaps the most 
violent contest of modern history. It fell to the lot of the 
British Force to sustain the brunt of the issue, but the fury of the 
struggle demanded that men of both nationalities should be poured 
in wherever they could be placed. British received generous help 
from French and vice versa. To the north on the fringe of the 
Channel stood the remnants of the Belgian Army, who, helped by 
British guns from the sea, put up an heroic fight until after 
being driven to extremities they were compelled to take shelter 
behind the flooded areas which the opening of the sluices afforded. 
The attack of the Germans on the line Ypres-La Bassée-Arras 
was the outcome of their new offensive strategy with the idea of 
gaining the route to the sea. It was a sign of weakening of 
purpose in the German mind, the subordination of war sense to 
ill-temper. It was made with an enormous preponderance of 
force. The critical day of the struggle was perhaps on the 
8lst of October, when the last man of the Allied Forces had been 
put into the contest. The three weeks’ struggle had cost the 
enemy well upon 150,000 men. The casualties of the small 
British Force engaged were over 50,000 men. The achievement 
of success by the Allies marked the first defeat of the second 
German great strategic offensive. It marked also the inaugura- 
tion of the winter campaign of stalemate, and it confirmed, if 
further confirmation was necessary, the confidence of the Allies 
in the ability of their leader and in their own moral superiority 
to the enemy. 

The war of entrenchments that was to follow upon the defeat 
of the enemy’s purpose initiated a winter strategy that was 
designed to hold the enemy in his positions, and while reorganisa- 
tion could be carried out for a spring campaign by the Allies the 
foe was permitted to indulge in a variety of attacks in which 
he expended infinitely more life than did the defenders. For 
nigh 590 miles from the mouth of the Yser to the mountains of 
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the Jura did the trench lines extend. Of these some fifteen were 
held by the Belgian Army, about thirty-five by the British 
Forces, and the remainder—some 540 miles—by the French 
Armies. It was obvious that strenuous work at reorganisation 
and rearmament would be required during the winter months if 
the Allies could hope for any prospect of success in overcoming 
the preponderance of fire from cannon of large calibre and from 
the superiority in machine-guns which the enemy possessed, 
Upon the problem of equipment as well as upon that of numbers 
depended the hope of success. France took up the matter with 
a determined will. She called her manhood to arms or to the 
service of munitions. With astonishing speed new types of heavy 
guns, varieties of hand-grenades, bombs, explosives, and every 
material for trench warfare were improvised. The advantage of 
possessing a system of compulsory service precluded any idea of 
interference with the steady flow of output. A similar effort on 
the part of Great Britain might have offered a chance of a spring 
campaign of offensive with the Allied Armies all thoroughly fur- 
nished with men and means adequate for a sustained struggle. 
Alas! a strike in the month of February was destined to dash 
these hopes to the ground. The workers on the Clyde were per- 
mitted to prolong a struggle to an unreasonable period, and thus 
to throw out of gear much of the system whereby an accumula- 
tion of munitions could be formed for a vigorous prosecution of 
hostilities both by land and sea. Let us be under no misappre- 
hension as to the consequences involved by vacillation in dealing 
with this first blow aimed at our war measures. The canker of 
discontent speedily spread among the wage-earners. The failure 
in courage to make a prompt use of the knife to eradicate the 
disease is responsible for our failure to have our splendid new 
armies ready in the early days of June for a determined offensive ; 
and the consequences of this failure are apparent. 

The winter campaign was fertile in lessons of the power 
of the defensive in modern war. The great ascendency of 
artillery had proved itself in the first stages of the campaign. 
A perfect arsenal of new weapons has, however, been evolved 
for the close in-fighting which trench warfare at short distance 
involves. The inequality in machine-guns has been removed as 
far as the French Army is concerned, a matter of much moment. 

The battle line that defined the position of the opposing 
armies after the violent struggle near Ypres in November 1914 
has shifted but little for nine months. Some salients were left 
in the serpentine front that delineated the positions, and salients 
always have been provocative of hostility. Certain other tactical 
points have been the objective of local initiative. La Bassée, 
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Givenchy, and Soissons saw furious fighting in the winter months 
with varied success and failure to the Allies. The British in 
early March were launched, after a splendid preparation, to try 
their hands at breaking down the defensive at Neuve Chapelle. 
It was an effort made for the double purpose of gaining a step 
towards Lille and to afford a safety-valve for much pent-up steam 
among the units of the Army. It presented a lesson as to the 
power of the defensive somewhat unforeseen, and also how a very 
small flaw in preparation can be fatal to success. The contests 
that raged in the Argonne around St. Mihiel at Bois le Prétre, 
delivered for a tactical purpose, would in bygone days have 
figured in history as pitched battles. At the heights of Les 
Eparges in this region an offensive was assumed which might 
have appeared indicative of a strategic purpose. Local spas- 
modic attacks seem to arouse in the enemy when successful the 
spirit as of a wild animal in a den. The capture by assault of 
Hill 60 on the 17th of April was followed five days later by a 
violent counter in which for the first time the enemy made use 
of poisonous gas. 

The second fight for Ypres was the sequence of Hill 60, 
a battle which raged with fury from the 22nd of April to the 13th 
of May. The greatest trench combat of the campaign in the 
west has, however, been witnessed in the region of Artois, where 
the French, since the 10th of May, have been struggling among 
a maze of fortins to gain a path to the town of Lens, and 
thus secure the communications of the valley of the Scheldt. 
In a week’s fighting the towns of Ablain, Carency, and part of 
Souchez were taken, and then was to come the surprise to the 
attackers of what perfection the defensive can reach when mind 
and muscle is put into the work. Inferior numbers with a 
plentiful supply of munitions can hold up the most resolute 
onslaught when the ‘terrain’ permits of the construction of a 
labyrinth where safety is ensured from the reach of shell-fire in 
shelters dug at a depth of 30 feet. Nothing so stubborn as the 
defence of Souchez has been encountered in this trench warfare. 

The War in the Western theatre, which twelve months 
ago began with a shower of surprises from long range and 
powerful weapons, has by force of circumstances degenerated 
into a combat of individuals at cricket-ball range. The daily 
battle is distinctly a soldiers’ battle of explosives and bayonets 
and knives. There is still more scope for the scientist and the 
inventor, and the more deadly his contrivance, the more welcome 
will it be to his fellow men. Close quarters and in-fighting 
has always been the more costly nature of combat. We are 
developing a system of training for this special purpose, but 
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the question arises—are we in Great Britain at the same time 
developing a system of organisation that will assure the means of 
sustaining the combat? Our failure to meet our engagements in 
June was due as much to intermittent work at the mandrel and 
the mine as to the absence of legal power of expansion for our 
armies, and necessitated a system of dribbling our new army 
formations over the seas according as armaments were forthcom- 
ing from the factories. Inactivity in the Western theatre is 
bound to obtain until organisation is complete and the means of 
sustaining the struggle is assured. Endless marching and counter- 
marching of divisions and brigades has been the result of the 
necessary regrouping of the various formations now existing in 
the improvised British Army in order to weld the Army Corps into 
a uniform alloy. There is now every-prospect of a second winter 
campaign before us. While steeling our hearts to face the repeti- 
tion of the dread season of contest, let us assure to our brave men 
that behind them lies all that the nation has to yield in men, 
mind, money, and muscle. When we possess an organisation 
competent to meet and defeat extreme situations, then we may 
justly become optimists. To conquer Germany we must, like her, 
perfect a machine that grinds out soldiers, trained, armed, and 
equipped, but it must be such that at the hour of Peace we stand 
with a superiority of a million British bayonets to enforce the 
will of the British people. 
W. G. Knox, Major-General. 





THE COST OF WAR 
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THE WAR LOAN AS AN INSTRUMENT OF ECONOMY 


Tas magnitude and difficulty of the financial problem that 
confronts the nation can only be comprehended clearly by going 
uderneath the monetary instruments to the work which money 
isrequired to do. When it is estimated that our War expenditure 
for the current financial year, in case the War lasts over a year, 
will not be less than eleven hundred millions, inclusive of the 
large advances to our Dominions and our Allies, that statement 
means that, out of the current output of wealth, the income avail- 
able for consumption and for new industrial plant, eleven hundred 
millions worth of arms and ammunition, food and clothing, 
transport, medical service, and many other sorts of consumables, 
must be provided for the members of the fighting forces and their 
dependants. Now the first point to realise is that for this purpose 
the past accumulated wealth of this country and of the world is 
not available. The eleven hundred millions worth of war 
-tequisites have got to be produced almost wholly by the labour 
ofthe current year. The immense capital value of the resources 
of Great Britain, estimated at some sixteen thousand millions, 
and the four thousand millions which may represent the stake we 
hold in the wealth of other countries, are only available to a 
small extent to assist us in our immediate emergency. The 
amount to which we can supplement our own supplies of war 
requisites by drafts on the current resources of other countries, 
chiefly those of North and South America, is limited by the 
extent to which we can sell or pawn our past or future acquisitions 
to the only available creditor, the United States. America is 
supplying great and increasing quantities of foods, munitions, and 
other materials for the fighting forces of the Allies, and it is 
evident that, unless we can find means acceptable to her, for pay- 
ing for these supplies, we shall be heavily hampered in our conduct 
ofthe War. This appears plain from the course which the 
balance of our foreign trade has taken during the last six months, 
especially when it is kept in mind that the recorded imports do 
not include large quantities of goods directly imported by and on 
behalf of our Government. 
691 
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The following table gives the percentages of increase or degling 
of import and export values as compared with the corresponding 
month of the pre-War year : 


| 
| | | | 
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Now the extent to which we can draw in war requisites from 
the current produce of other countries depends almost entirely 
upon how far the United States is willing and able to buy securi- 
ties from us or to advance goods upon credit. For we cannot hope 
during the War, when our internal industries are chiefly absorbed 
in supplying the war needs or the home markets, greatly to 
increase our export trade or the other shipping and financial 
services by means of which we usually defray a large proportion 
of our indebtedness for imports. Nor can we hope to provide 
any of that flow of export capital which ordinarily goes so far to 
maintain our balance. 

But, however large may be the advances which America may 
make out of her current output for our requirements, the great 
bulk of the burden must fall directly on our people. If, as is 
sometimes estimated, we may reckon upon assistance from 
American sources, by the sale of securities or by loans, to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty millions, the problem that con- 
fronts us is how to obtain from the current resources of this 
country the goods and services represented by the remaining 
eight hundred and fifty millions. This preliminary statement of 
the problem, be it understood, involves no diminution of the 
obligation of the nation, in its capacity of investors or of tax- 
payers, to find the full eleven hundred millions. This whole 
amount must be provided by our individual citizens, either in the 
shape of taxes or of loans. For, if America furnishes the esti- 
mated aid to the extent of two hundred and fifty millions, that 
money will be in the first instance the property of individuals in 
this country, and the Exchequer will still be saddled with the 
obligation of extracting it by voluntary or compulsory measures. 

But the eight hundred and fifty millions worth of war goods 
has got to be provided out of the current real income of our 
nation, if we are to carry on the War according to programme. 
Now this involves an enormous increase of saving and a corre- 
sponding reduction of personal consumption. Whether the 
money is raised by borrowing or by taxation makes no difference 
to the quantity of current saving that is needed. For, though 
borrowing imposes a further burden on posterity which current 
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taxation does not, it does not in the least reduce the needed volume 
ofcurrent saving. It only affects the distribution of that saving 
ss between the different classes and individuals of the nation. 
These eight hundred and fifty millions of war-goods can only be 
brought into existence and handed over to the Government for 
war use by -displacing other goods which would otherwise have 
been consumed, or added to the stock of new capital during the 
gurent year. In an ordinary year, out of our national income of 
sme twenty-two hundred millions savings are effected to the 
tune of some three hundred and fifty millions. To the individual 
the process of saving consists in putting money into the bank, pre- 
sumably for some subsequent act of investment. But saving from 
the standpoint of the economic system means causing productive 
energy to function in making capital goods instead of in making 
consumable commodities. The three hundred and fifty millions, 
normally ‘saved,’ is represented by the new factory plant, rail- 
ways, mines, buildings, farms, stocks of raw materials, etc., 
added to the productive equipment of the world in the place of the 
inreased supplies of present consumable goods which the pro- 
ductive energy that went to making this new capital might other- 
wise have made. Now the saving demanded this year takes a 
different shape. The great bulk of it must not take shape in 
these capital-forms. A certain limited amount of new industrial 
capital is doubtless needed for munition works and for other 
industrial and commercial transformations subsidiary to the pur- 
poses of war. Let us say that fifty millions will. suffice for this 
work. Then the other three hundred millions, which would have 
gone into ordinary investments, will this year be induced to take 
shape in war-goods. Moreover, under the stress of circumstances 
it is likely that a great deal of plant, in the way of buildings, 
machinery, etc., will be ‘let down,’ in the sense that the usual 
provision for wear and tear and replacement will not be made. 
In this way perhaps another fifty millions may be applied to the 
production of war-goods. But even so, real savings are only 
made available to the extent of three hundred and fifty millions 
fo meet a sum of some eight hundred millions. The conclusion 
sems inevitable that, if the bill is really to be met, the nation 
is called upon in this current year at least to double its usual 
amount of saving. Now this involves nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in the ordinary ways of living of certain classes of the nation. 
For no considerable proportion of the increased saving can or will 
be got out of the working classes, who form seven eighths of 
the community, unless the instrument of a forced loan, accom- 
panied by a total suspension of the liquor trade, were deemed 
feasible. Even were these courageous steps adopted, the actual 
margin of wages above economic subsistence and efficiency is not 
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large enough greatly to ease the financial situation for the better. 
to-do classes. 

One of the first and most pressing duties confronting the 
Government at the beginning of the War was that of indye. 
ing the nation to carry out the economies of private expendi. 
ture essential to finance a war which they had good reason to 
believe would involve protracted expenditure of enormous and 
unpredictable dimensions. Now, of the two ways of raising the 
necessary revenue open to the Government, borrowing and 
taxation, the former is easier, quicker, costlier, but less efficacious 
for the underlying economic purpose of diverting productive 
energy from other activities into the production of war-goods, 
Unfortunately, the Government have so far chosen to have 
recourse almost exclusively to borrowing to defray their war 
expenditure. While they have borrowed since the beginning of 
the War by War Loans, Treasury Bills, and Exchequer Bonds 
upwards of twelve hundred millions, they have only authorised 
increased taxation to the extent of some sixty-three millions, and 
during the past year of war can have actually collected in war 
taxes little more than forty millions. 

Now the chief injury of this finance does not consist in 
saddling posterity with a heavier burden of debt than was neces- 
sary. It consists in a postponement of that pressure towards 
personal economy which we have seen to be the economic core 
of a sound war finance. The main difference between the 
voluntary method of the War Loan and the compulsory method 
of war taxation is that the former provides the money without 
effecting the large immediate economy of national resources which 
the latter would enforce. We have seen that the essence of the 
problem is to double the real savings of the nation in the current 
year by cutting down to an equivalent extent its expenditure 
upon the luxuries, comforts, and superfluities of life. No one 
will seriously pretend that this great process of State borrowing 
has had any such effect. Economy, no doubt, is being practised 
among most of the well-to-do and middle classes. There is some 
curtailment of establishment expenses, less is spent on holidays, 
entertainment, and personal display, and on other luxuries: But 
to compute the reduction in expenditure thus brought about at 
10 per cent. would, I feel sure, be admitted to be a liberal 
estimate. And in most cases where such economy is practised, 
there prevails a feeling that it is rather a work of supererogation 
than a national necessity. Though statesmen and other respon- 
sible leaders of opinion have preached in general terms the duty 
of thrift, the true urgency of the situation is not realised. Hardly 
anywhere do we discover any disposition to reduce expenditure to 
the level which the financial situation demands. 
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It is not a definite refusal to make heavy personal sacrifices 

that explains the failure. It is partly a disbelief in the magnitude 
of the emergency, due on the one hand to the easy way in which 
the Government has hitherto taken the financial situation, on 
the other to a notion that the industrial activity and prosperity 
of the country are so great as to stand the extra strain upon its 
resources without requiring any large amount of painful thrift. 
The extraordinary activity in many of our industrial centres, and 
the rise in money wages and in certain dividends, give specious- 
ness to this view of our situation. It must, indeed, be admitted 
that the loss of material output by the removal of three million 
able-bodied men from the trades and professions of the country 
has been far smaller than was anticipated. The absorption of 
all idle labour, full employment with a maximum of overtime 
and every stimulus to speeding up, increased use of all available 
machinery, the taking on of a large number of women and 
children into trade and industry, and the utilisation of spare 
time volunteers, have gone very far towards maintaining the 
pre-war volume of production. Moreover, the inclusion in the 
three millions of large numbers of men from the ranks of students 
and from the professional and commercial occupations and the 
leisured classes involves no direct loss of material wealth. But 
the removal of so large a proportion of the efficient male workers, 
with the accompanying disorganisation of industry, must have 
caused some reduction in the output. The real saving required 
for the support of the War must, therefore, be obtained out of a 
somewhat smaller aggregate of real income. 

This brings me round again to the inadequacy of State 
borrowing as an instrument of saving. The comparative ease 
with which huge sums have been obtained by War Loans and the 
sale of Treasury Bills has fed a dangerous complacency, which 
will only disappear when the true character of these methods of 
finance are realised. The validity of the great War Loan as a 
method of war finance depends upon whether the six hundred 
millions and more that have been subscribed represent a corre- 
sponding quantity of ‘real saving’ on the part of the nation. 
Now, as regards the larger share, the four hundred millions or so 
taken up by the general public, it may fairly be held that it does 
stand for real savings, i.e. the substitution of munitions and other 
war goods for other forms of commodities or capital goods. The 
portion of bank deposits withdrawn by depositors to pay instal- 
ments, or to purchase war-scrip outright, represents a lien upon 
real wealth which the depositors would have consumed or used, 
and which is now handed over to the Government in the shape 
of war requisites. It is no doubt true that considerable assistance 
of a temporary kind has been rendered by the banks in enabling 
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customers to convert Consols and old war stock, and to meet the 
instalments as they fall due. But, since the price of such bank 
advances is greater than the interest on the war stock, it may 
fairly be assumed that the further real saving necessary to pay 
back the bank advances will be made within the next few months, 
so that the real saving represented by this four hundred millions 
may be actually achieved within the current year. But the case 
with regard to the two hundred millions, or more, credibly 
described as the subscriptions from the banks themselves, is on a 
very different footing. Whose real saving does that money repre- 
sent? No one will pretend that it stands for current savings 
effected by the bank shareholders. Nor can it be held to repre- 
sent savings deposited with the banks by their customers. For 
such savings, so far as they are utilisable for investment, will 
have been applied by the depositors to buy war stock for them- 
selves, or to enable them to convert old war stock or Consols. 
What large fund can the banks be said to own or hold, capable 
of being invested by them in War Loan? It is, of course, true 
that in ordinary times banks are wont to use large sums at their 
disposal in taking up blocks of Government loans and other ap- 
proved securities, with a view to unloading them at some early 
opportunity upon the market. But was such money at their 
disposal for investment in this loan, and is there any reasonable 
prospect bf the banks, which were known to be loaded with about 
one hundred millions of the old War Loan, being able to find 
an early market for the additional two hundred millions? It 
may, no doubt, be pointed out that, at the time when the War 
Loan was introduced the aggregate deposits of the banks were 
abnormally large. But so far as these swollen deposits were 
savings of depositors, deprived of their usual access to investment 
and waiting for the expected War Loan, they were not at the 
disposal of the banks for bank subscriptions. The bank sub- 
scriptions must have proceeded from that portion of deposits, 
usually reckoned at something like four fifths of the whole 
amount, which consists of advances of bank credit to customers. 
To create and lend this bank-money is the largest and most 
profitable business of a bank. At ordinary times and for ordinary 
purposes of assisting commerce and finance this business is quite 
legitimate. But it is neither safe nor serviceable to use this 
bank-money for subscription to the War Loan. For it repre- 
sents, not current savings, but credit built upon a basis of securi- 
ties and bank reserves. Now, neither securities, representing the 
ownership of past savings which have materialised in railways 
and other concrete capital, nor reserves, are property available 
for assisting the Government to carry on the War. For neither 
can be converted into current supplies of war goods under present 
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circumstances. No war savings of a tangible order exist, or are 
in process of production, corresponding to the two hundred 
millions of ‘money’ subscribed by the banks. It is indeed 
notorious that the banks could not, of their own strength, afford 
to place so large a proportion of their deposits, i.e. their lia- 
bilities, in a form so unrealisable for immediate use as this war 
scrip. It is clear that, in doing so, they yielded to the urgent 
representations of the Exchequer, and to an understanding that 
the Government would stand behind them with the whole credit 
of the State, in case their situation became too dangerous. Such 
an understanding is no doubt a natural sequel of the events of last 
August. The immediate shape it seems to have assumed is an 
undertaking on the part of the Bank of England to lend back 
to the banks upon easy terms, if required, such portion of the 
loan money as has been paid in but not yet expended. In other 
words, the credit of the Government is applied to bolster up the 
loan, a process which comes very near to the Government lend- 
ing to itself, or to the analogous process of ‘ printing money,’ 
employed either directly or circuitously by Germany and other 
European Governments for financing this War. 

In banking circles some indignation has been aroused when the 
term ‘ inflation’ has been used to describe this proceeding. But 
analysis of the actual effect of this bank-lending clearly justifies 
the use of the term. For it seems evident that the bank sub- 
scriptions will have brought about an actual increase of the 
volume of purchasing power put in operation, without bringing 
about any corresponding and concurrent increase of the volume 
of commodities. The test may be put in the form of a question. 
If the banks had not put this two hundred millions of producing 
power at the disposal of the Government, would they have put 
this same amount at the disposal of their customers who would 
have applied it, and at as early a date, in buying goods? Surely 
the answer is in the negative.. Such portion of the two hundred 
millions as would have been in existence at all would have existed 
in the shape of deposits either with the banks or at the Bank of 
England, and this money would not (to any large extent) have 
been lent, so soon, to ordinary customers for trade or other 
purchases. A large part of the two hundred millions would not, 
however, have been brought into existence at all. It represents 
@ specially contrived co-operation between the banks, the Bank 
of England, and the Government, for the purpose of creating a 
volume of credit which, but for that arrangement, would not 
have been possible. In other words, it would not have been 
safe or feasible for the banks to have so far depleted their deposits 
at the Bank of England unless they had been given to understand 
that ample assistance would be forthcoming from the Bank of 
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England in case of need, i.e. in case the total fabric of loan money 
they had built upon their real assets turned out to be so large 
that they were in danger of being unable to pay out legal tender 
if called upon to meet their legal obligations. If the Bank of 
England is thus enabled to help them to tide over the period of 
risk, the natural course of events may not merely restore once 
more their financial equilibrium but redound greatly to their 
advantage. For as the various instalments of this two hundred 
millions are duly paid up and expended by the War Office, the 
great bulk of it will flow back automatically into the banks as 
deposits to the accounts of the bank customers who have received 
it in payment for war goods and services. At the end of the 
process it would seem that the banks would hold their original 
amount of cash in hand or at the Bank of England, plus the war 
scrip as an added asset. They will evidently have performed no 
act of real saving, but the ‘money’ they will have supplied to 
the Government will have performed the function it was intended 
to perform in enabling the Government to buy goods for the forces 
of the Crown. 

But is there any essential difference between this process and 
the printing of large quantities of uncovered Treasury Notes to 
which the Government might have had recourse? The latter 
process, it is true, would everywhere at once be recognised as 
‘inflation’! But this also is inflation, only of a more expensive 
sort. For, whereas the product of the Government printing 
press would cost next to nothing, this stimulated and assisted 
product of the banks will cost the nation a heavy annual sum 
for interest and redemption. It is no answer to say that the 
banks possess real assets to sustain the credit they have loaned 
to the Government, even if the statement be correct. For it is 
also true that a Government which prints money for its use has 
at its disposal real assets, in the shape of its full power to com- 
mandeer by taxation the wealth of the nation. The point is that 
in both cases alike purchasing power has been artificially 
created. For, whereas sound money is a register of goods made 
or services rendered, this money has come into being with no 
such condition attached to its acquisition and use. No real 
saving, i.e. no production of unconsumed goods, has been effected 
by the bankers, or by anybody else, to justify and give body to 
this mass of ‘ credit’ which the banks have been encouraged to 
manufacture and to place at the disposal of the Government for 
purchasing war goods. If the Bank of England were required 
to give a separate account of the bankers’ balances in their 
periodical publication of accounts, instead of lumping them with 
private accounts under the single head of ‘ other deposits,’ and 
if at the same time all banks were required to publish a monthly 
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balance-sheet showing their proportions of cash to liabilities, the 
true nature of the transaction that has taken place would be 
fairly evident. The fact that those joint-stock banks which have 
for many years past been accustomed to issue a monthly state- 
ment of cash and liabilities have suspended this practice at the 
present juncture may be taken as a confession that they do not 
desire the public to know how they are situated, lest their real 
position should be misunderstood—or understood. 

But the delicacy of the banking situation is not for us the 
chief concern. For it may perhaps be taken as a matter of course 
that the support which the Government is prepared to give, in 
case of need, to ‘ the fabric of public credit,’ would be adequate 
to any early emergency that might occur. The suspension of the 
Bank Act, which was one of the first war measures of the 
Government last autumn, gives the necessary legal power to 
mobilise the national credit so as to sustain the flagging credit 
of the joint-stock banks. The vital issue consists in the fact that 
at least one third, and probably more, of the money supplied to 
the Government for the New War Loan is inflation. Since 
inflation consists in enlarging the quantity of producing power 
without any corresponding enlargement of the things it pur- 
chases, the first and inevitable effect is a rise of prices. Prices 
will tend to rise in all the local or world markets where the war 
goods are sold to purchase which this money is applied. The 
wholesale and retail prices of food, fuel, and other articles of 
necessary consumption throughout the nation, which have 
already risen to the extent of about 35 per cent. within the year 
of war, will tend to rise to a still higher level. It has been stated 
that the inherent vice of this inflation is that no corresponding 
saving has taken place. But economy will and must take place 
as a consequence of inflation. By the very process of raising 
prices inflation compels economy. But the economy which 
inflation brings about is later, harder, worse distributed, and more 
burdensome for the future. Real saving and sound lending 
would have so stimulated the production of munitions, foods, and 
other war goods, that when the Government set itself to spending 
the six hundred millions, this increase of ‘effective demand’ 
would have been confronted by an equal increase of supply. 
Prices would then have remained firm. The rise of prices due 
to inflation implies that no such increased provision of supply 
has taken place. Its effect is to force society to make a tardy 
reparation of this failure. The people who are called upon to pay 
the higher prices, with no corresponding increase of money 
income out of which to pay them, will perforce be obliged to 
curtail their expenditure. They will have to cut down their 
consumption without getting any of the advantages of saving for 
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investment. The investment will have been made in profitable 
anticipation by the banks, but they will be called upon to 
exercise the thriff. The real reduction of consumption which a 
rise of prices causes will, because it has been postponed, neces- 
sarily be harder and more painful. Saving, commensurate with 
our requirements, has hardly begun, and in order to make up the 
required total, the economy of a whole financial year must be 
packed into six months. This is evidently a bad time-distribu- 
tion, involving an increased sacrifice of actual comfort for a given 
amount of saving. Moreover, saving that is stimulated by rising 
prices of the necessaries of life distributes the burden badly over 
the various classes of the community. For those who must 
spend the whole or nearly the whole of their income upon such 
necessaries suffer most. This deferred economy will therefore 
fall with crushing force upon the poorer grades of working class 
families, whose money wages have not been rising fast enough to 
compensate the rise of food and fuel prices which have already 
taken place. 

The tardy restriction of consumption thus brought about will 
have the desired effect in placing at the disposal of the fighting 
forces the food and other necessaries which the civil population 
now find themselves too poor to buy, and in diverting productive 
power from the luxury and comfort trades to the trades producing 
war goods. But this result will be achieved by a needless 
aggravation of the burden of economy and, coinciding as it must 
with a large increase of taxation, is liable to cause grave dis- 
content among those classes who are unable adequately to recoup 
themselves by participation in war profits or war bonuses. 

Other injurious implications of this finance deserve mention. 
So far as this inflation raises world prices, it definitely worsens 
the problem of our foreign commerce and exchange. For the 
rising value of the foods and other necessaries which we import 
will not be adequately offset by any corresponding rise in value 
of our exports, and in any case the deficit will be represented by 
a larger aggregate of indebtedness. In the comparisons which 
have been made of the war prices of this country and of Ger- 
many, financial experts have pointed out that Germany, virtually 
cut off from foreign markets, was enabled thereby to have 
recourse to a State finance which was impossible for Great 
Britain with her great dependence upon overseas commerce. 
The essence of that finance has been the creation of vast volumes 
of credit upon a basis of unrealisable properties and unstable 
securities, and its effect has been an enormous rise of prices of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries in Germany and a large shrinkage 
in the value of the mark in every foreign exchange. The fact that 
we have not placed our national currency upon an inconvertible 
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basis, as has Germany, will not ensure us against a similar depre- 
ciation, if the quantity of purchasing power set in operation is 
expanded unduly, either by the direct action of the Government 
in issuing uncovered notes, or the indirect method of authorising 
and encouraging the banks to extend their credits for the use of 
the State or of their customers beyond the limits set by their 
realisable assets. 

Even to risk inflation is a perilous proceeding. For, as prices 
rise, in consequence the money represented by the loan shrinks 
in its total power to purchase war goods, and the Government 
will be forced to come to the country for more money at an earlier 
date. The net effect therefore of loading the loan with this two 
hundred millions of bankers’ money is not to give the War Office 
a proportionately increased command of war goods. The six 
hundred millions will be exhausted a good deal sooner than would 
have been the case if the whole amount had represented current 
genuine savings. Finally, the inevitable result is an increase of 
the aggregate amount which the finance of the War will add to 
the National Debt and to the burdens of the future taxpayer. 
The painful economy which this improper borrowing imposes 
upon the general body of the public in their capacity of consumers 
during the War will be continued in their capacity of taxpayers 
afterwards. : 

Sound national finance demands that the proportion of the 
revenue raised by taxes to that raised by loans be increased 
largely and without delay, and that in future borrowing no sub- 
scriptions should be taken which do not represent real saving. 


JoHN A. HOBSON. 









THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE COST OF WAR 
(II) 


THE LIMITS OF SUPER-TAXATION 


THE manner in which this country is immediately or ultimately 
to pay for the present War is a question which invests problems - 
ordinarily left to specialists with meanings patent to every 
average man. But the average man, though he may bring to a 
consideration of this question a sufficiency of common sense, is 
not as a rule equipped with a sufficient knowledge of details ; and 
a variety of proposals are made by persons of education and 
intelligence, which, though not in themselves illogical, are, when 
taken in connexion with the actual details of the case, trivial, 
misleading, or entirely beside the point. 

Such proposals are divisible into two kinds, one being to the 
effect that the costs of the present War should, so far as is 
possible, be defrayed by means of loans, and so distributed over a 
considerable number of years; the other being to the effect that 
they should, so far as is possible, be paid out of current income 
by means of gigantic taxes. The present article will be devoted 
to a consideration of these last ; and these are themselves divisible 
into different kinds, according as the taxes which they favour are 
taxes on income or expenditure, and are either to be imposed on 

‘as many people as possible or concentrated, so far as is possible, on 
people who may be described as rich. 

With regard to such questions as these, it is obvious enough 
to everybody that no opinion can have any value or meaning 
unless it is related to two quantities at all events, both of which 
must be known with some degree of precision—namely, national 
income on the one hand, and the cost of the War on the other. 
Now, the annual cost of the War, at the present rate of expendi- 
ture, is generally known to be approximately 1,110,000,0001. It 
is also known, though not perhaps so generally realised, that the 
income of the United Kingdom is by this time appreciably in 
excess of 2,200,000,0001. That is to say, the cost of the present 
War is almost exactly one half of the national income. Now,1 
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have shown in an article recently published elsewhere! that the 
income of the United Kingdom just before the battle of Waterloo 
could not, as is demonstrated by a mass of contemporary records, 
have possibly been more than 22/. per head of the population, and 
that this average, so far as the civil population was concerned, was 
reduced by taxes to no more than 171. 10s. ; whereas, apart from 
the costs of the War, the corresponding average to-day is, accord- 
ing to the most recent computations, 501. Thus it may be argued 
that the costs of the present War could, in theory at all events, 
be entirely defrayed out of income, and the civil population be 
yet left with an average per head of 25l., which-is appreciably 
greater than that which, at the time of the battle of Waterloo, 
would have been enjoyed by their grandfathers had there been 
no war at all, and 40 per cent. greater than that which the cost 
of the Napoleonic war actually left for the support of the non- 
combatant population. If the population of the United Kingdom 
could live on the lesser sum, as it did live in the days of the 
Prince Regent, it could surely—we may incline to argue—con- 
trive for a limited period to live now on the larger, without 
undergoing any sensational hardships. It might be added that, 
as a matter of fact, persons of ample income often contract 
their daily expenditure from choice, as they do when, for pur- 
poses of sport, they exchange great houses for shooting-lodges 
barely furnished and with crockery which would be thought at 
home too common for the servants’ hall. If such temporary 
simplifications of life are often made for pleasure, they could 
surely be made in response to a great national need, especially 
since the sooner they were made the sooner would their necessity 
cease. 

Now, in this sort of argument there is a great element of 
truth ; but it is a truth which is subject in practice to very grave 
limitations. Of these the most obvious are to be found, not in 
the amount of the current national income but in the detailed 
facts of its distribution. In order that the details of its distribu- 
tion may be set forth with as much precision as possible, let us 
take matters as they stood in the year 1907. All the figures since 
then will have increased by about 10 per cent. ; but our evidences 
as to that year are exceptionally precise and ample, and the 
increases which have occurred subsequently may be calculated by 
the reader for himself. They will not materially affect the 
general character of the situation. 

That the total net income of the country was at the date in 
question approximately 2,100,000,000l. is a conclusion which was 
reached by two methods of inquiry, wholly independent of one 


1 See ‘War Expenditure of the United Kingdom,’ Fortnightly Review, 
August 1915. An analysis is there given of the National Income as it was in 
the year 1812, based on Colquhoun’s elaborate Treatise on the Wealth of the 
British Empire, published in 1815. 
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another. The first method was that of taking the records relat. 
ing to income-tax, which give direct information as to incomes 
in excess of 1601. and certain others below that amount, whilst 
the residue was calculated by an examination of the earnings 
(these being mostly wages) recorded as current amongst the 
poorer sections of the population. What is called ‘the gross 
amount reviewed’ by the surveyors of income-tax was, in the 
year 1907, 980,000,000/., but from this sum about 130,000,000). 
was deducted as consisting of outgoings over assessments and 
income due to foreigners. Thus the net total going to British 
subjects resident in the United Kingdom was about 850,000,000/., 
and the residue, as computed by the method here in question, was 
about 1,250,000,000/., of which 1,050,000,0001. (or an average 
of 621. per head of men, women, and children) represented the 
earnings of the mass of manual workers; whilst 200,000,000I. 
(or an average per head of 100/.) represented the earnings of those 
non-manual workers (such as clerks, foremen, managers of small 
departments, school teachers, etc.), none of whom earned 
individually more than 63s. a week. 

The substantial accuracy of these figures is confirmed by the 
second of the two methods of computation—namely, that fol- 
lowed in the Census of Production. The Census of Production 
takes no account of individual incomes. It deals only with the 
selling value of the goods produced and the saleable services 
rendered ; and the total of these values in the year 1907 is shown 
to have been substantially equal to the total which had been 
reached otherwise—namely, by adding the net sum recorded by 
the surveyors of income-tax to the wages and other earnings, as 
just now specified. 

Since, then, everybody knows that at one end of the scale 
there are numerous incomes of considerable and some of 
immense magnitude, whilst at the other end there are millions 
(ranging from 12s. to three guineas a week) which average only 
621. a year, it is obvious that, if our object should be to get half 
of the total, in order to pay for the War out of the current income 
of the nation, it would be impracticable to do this by appro- 
priating 50 per cent. of all incomes alike. Non-adult wage- 
earners, the great majority of women, and the least-skilled 
section of adult male labourers, could at all events not bear such 
a burden. It is, therefore, generally, though by most people 
vaguely realised, that the question at issue is a complicated ques- 
tion of graduation ; and there are with regard to it only two views 
possible, between which (for the most part in very loose forms) 
popular opinion is divided. One of these views is that the burden 
should be so adjusted that the largest possible number shall bear 
a reasonable share of it. The other is that the largest possible 
number shall be called on to bear no appreciable burden at all, and 
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the whole, or nearly the whole, be laid on the shoulders of the 
rich or the comparatively rich. But neither of these views has 
any practical meaning until it is connected, as is very seldom the 
case, With detailed and ascertainable facts. 

Let us begin with the latter view, which is calculated to be 
the most popular—namely, that which favours the concentration 
of the burden on the rich. Who are ‘the rich’? Who are the 
‘comparatively rich’? What is their number? What is their 
aggregate income? Many people would answer that ‘the rich’ 
are the millionaires and the ‘multi-millionaires,’ about whose 
enormous fortunes they are constantly reading in the newspapers, 
and who, according to Mr. Masterman, are eating up most of the 
wealth of the nation. A story is told of the wife of a certain 
statesman—an intelligent lady well acquainted with what is 
called ‘the world ’—who, on being asked by a friend of her 
husband’s how many people she thought had more than 5000I. 
a year, replied ‘I don’t know, but I should think about five 
million.’ This excellent lady had not the least idea that if 
five million persons had more than 50001. a year they would 
divide between them a sum at least twelve times as great as the 
income of the entire population of Great Britain and Ireland. 
If these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in 
the dry? If an intelligent woman, living in constant contact 
with highly instructed men, could so misconceive the actualities 
of contemporary life, who can be surprised if misconceptions of 
a similar kind are rife amongst persons whose opportunities of 
learning the truth, as compared with hers, are small? Many 
persons, no doubt, are by mere common sense restrained from 
fancies of a kind so extravagant as this; but if any thousand of 
such persons were taken at random and asked to state on an 
examination paper how many people, in their opinion, had 
incomes of so many tens of thousands, of so many thousands, and 
so many hundreds of pounds, the answers would, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, represent nothing but loose, and probably 
absurd, conjectures. 

Let us try, then, to reduce this chaos of opinion to order, by 
reference to information which is approximately, if not absolutely, 
exact; and first let us take the larger incomes only—namely, 
those which exceed 7001. a year. With regard to those which 
exceed 50001., our information is direct and definite. With 
regard to the rest we can learn enough for our present purpose 
from the evidence of houses of various rental values, the number 
of which is admitted by all statisticians to be a substantially 
accurate index of the distribution of incomes. The number of 
incomes exceeding 700I. a year, according to recent official in- 
formation, is now about 200,000. In the year with which we are 


now dealing, it will have been about 190,000; and this number 
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very closely coincides with the then number of houses whose 
rental value was upwards of 60l. a year. In that year, then, 
incomes exceeding 700I. were distributed approximately ag 
follows : 





Se a ee eee eee SS eee 
Range of Income Number |Average Income Aggregate 


Over 75,0001. 100 4 15,000,000/. 
45,0001. to 75,0001. 200 "| 10,000,0007, } 25000,000 
25,0001. to 45,0001. 500 | 17,000,0002. 
10,0002. to 25,0007, 2,500 | - | 42000,0000, } 59,000,000, 
5,000/. to 10,0001. 6,700 | . | 46,000,0002. 
3,0007. to 5,0001.| 15,000 | : | 60,000,0007. 
1,002. to 3,0007.| 45,000 100,000, 0001. 
7001. to 1,002. | 120,000 ’ | 100,000,0002. 











Here we have a synopsis of the incomes of those who might 
now be called ‘the upper two-hundred-thousand.’ As here 
shown, their number is 190,000, a deduction having been made 
from the figures current to-day, so as to bring the whole into 
harmony with the mass of statistics relating to the year 1907. 
The figures relating to incomes in excess of 50001. represent 
recent super-tax figures, minus a deduction of about 10 per cent. 
Those relating to incomes between 50001. and 700I. are based on 
the numbers of houses of different rental values, coupled with the 
presumption that the total of incomes in question was, in the 
year 1907, not more than 190,000. The results cannot have the 
same exactitude as those relating to incomes in excess of 50001. ; 
but they are sufficiently near the truth for the purposes of the 
present argument. - 

Let us then consider, by reference to the foregoing table, 
how far any possible taxation concentrated on the richer classes 
would take us towards obtaining the cost of the present War out 
of income. The following table shows what the approximate 
results would be if the whole of the richer classes were subjected 
to a war-tax of 20s., of 10s., and of 7s. in the £: 

The aggregate income of the millionaires and multi-millionaires— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 8 days 


” ”° 10s. ” ” ” 99 4 days 
9 9 7s. ” ” ”» ” 3 days 


The aggregate of all incomes over 10,000/.— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 1 month 
oa Ss “Se ‘ a ‘7 1 fortnight 
” 99 78. ” ” ” be 93 days 


The aggregate of all incomes over 5000/.— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 6 weeks 
”? ” 10s. ” ”? 99 ” 3 weeks 
” ” 78. ” ” ” ” 1 fortnight 
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The aggregate of all incomes exceeding 3000/.— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 2 months 
” ” 10s. ” ” ” ” 1 month 
” ee ” ae ” ” ” 3 weeks 


The aggregate of all incomes exceeding 1000/.— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 3 months 
” ” 10s. ” ” ” 2”? 6 weeks 
” ” 78. ” ” ” ”? 1 month 


The aggregate of all incomes exceeding 700/.— 
if taxed at 20s. in the £ would pay war-costs for about 4 months 
”? ” 10s. ”? ” ” ” 2 months 
”» ” 78. ” by ” ” 64 weeks 


Now, as to a tax of 20s. in the £, this would, of course, be 
impossible ; but it is instructive to see how far it would carry us, 
were it imposed on every income in excess of 7001. It would 
defray at the utmost one third of the annual cost of the War; 
and more than 700,000,000/. would remain, which would have 
to be got somehow out of the great mass of the population. Now, 
if we deduct from the income of the nation, as it was in the 
year 1907, the aggregate of all incomes in excess of 700l., we 
are left with a residue of rather more than 1,700,000,0001. ; 
therefore the fraction of their income which the masses would 
have to provide would certainly not be less than an average of 
42 per cent. How far could such a sum be extracted from them 
by any scheme of taxation that would be tolerable, or within 
the limits of possibility? In order to answer this question, we 
must submit the income of the poorer sections of the population 
to the same sort of analysis as that to which we have submitted 
that of the richer. 

Out of the 20,200,000 persons or thereabouts, earning or 
receiving separate incomes, the number of those whose incomes 
were below 7001. a year was about 20,000,000. Of these rather 
more than one million had incomes ranging from 7001. to 1601. ; 
about two million earned incomes averaging 100/., none of them 
exceeding 1601., whilst some seventeen million, engaged in 
manual labour, earned incomes averaging 62/1. To the earnings, 
however, of the two last-named classes must be added an income 
from property (as the income-tax records show) amounting to 
50,000,0001., the average in each case being thus slightly 
raised. How, out of incomes distributed in such a way, would it 
be possible to extract 42 per cent. as a war-tax? Difficult as 
the problem appears when thus roughly stated, the difficulties 
will appear yet greater when it is examined more minutely. 

In the first place, an appreciable fraction of the labour group 
is made up of boys and girls, whose earnings per head are less 
than half of the general average. By excluding these as outside 
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the scope of taxation, the average per head of adults will be 
raised from 631. to 701., but about 90,000,0001. of aggregate in. 
come will be lost, the total income of the adult manual labourers 
—about 14,000,000 in number—being thus not more than 
980,000,000/. Now Pitt, in imposing his war-tax in the year 
1801, taxed all incomes that were upwards of 60l.; and it thus 
might seem that the whole of these adult workers, their average 
per head being 70/., would be well within the limits of a tax on 
the same basis. Of these adults, however, it must be noted that 
about 30 per cent. are women. A few of them, specially skilled 
(such as certain cooks and dressmakers), command very high 
wages ; but of every ten women engaged in manual work hardly 
one earns more than 601. Moreover, of adult males, about one in 
every six earns less. Thus, 90 per cent. of the women and 16 per 
cent. of the men engaged in manual work may be regarded as 
below the reach of any direct income-tax. The aggregate ear- 
ings of the persons who would be thus exempted—about 3,000,000 
in number—would be not less than 120,000,000/1., and the total 
taxable income (including about 30,000,000/. from property) of 
the manual workers of the country would be approximately 
divisible as follows : 
Number Average Total 
Adults earning over 651. - _.« 7,000,000 887. 640,000,000/. 
oa » from 601. to 651. . 4,000,000 621. 250,000,000/. 

With regard to the lower group of non-manual workers, their 
average income being 1001. per head, we may assume that most 
of their incomes are in excess of 601., and that the total—namely, 
220,000 ,000/.—would be taxable. 

With regard to the million or more of incomes exceeding 160I. 
but not exceeding 7001., these in the same way will be approxi- 
mately divisible as follows : 

Range of Income Number Average Total 


1601. to 4001. . . « = « + 920,000 2601. 240,000,000/. 
4001.to 700. . . . «. +. 250,000 600/. 150,000,000. 


Thus out of a sum of about 1,300,000,000/., which is the total 
of incomes not exceeding 1601., the total of those exceeding 60l. 
is but slightly in excess of 1,100,000,000/. The total of incomes 
between 601. and 700I. is 1,500,000,0001.; and if this be added 
to the total of incomes in excess of 7001. we have a total, whieh 
may be regarded as possibly taxable, amounting to about 
1,890,000,0001., exclusive of about 10,000,000/. going to charities, 
which is at present exempt, and would presumably remain so. 

Let us now take all these groups of incomes together, and 
consider what rate of income-tax might be reasonably applicable 
to each 
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Incomes in Eacess of 601.a Year, out of the Total Number of all Incomes 
separately Earned or Received. 





Range of Income Number Aggregate 





60l. to 652. 4,000,000 250,000,0002. 
651. to 1607. 7,000,000 4 650,000,0002. 1,100,000,0007. | 
Non-manual || » 000,000 200,000,000.) 

workers up to 1600,| | 7°20 | ,000,000/. 

1601. to 4002. | 920,000 240,000,000. 

4001. to 7002. 250,000 150,000,0007.{  220:000,000/. 
7001, to 1,0002. | 120,000 100,000,0002. 

10001, to 3,007. | 45,000 ’ | 190,000,0002. 

| 40001. to 5.0002. | 15,000 60,000,0002.}+ 390,000,007. | 

‘50001, to 45,0002. 9,700 | 105,000,0007. | 

Over 45,0002. 300 | 25,000,002. 











| 14,860,000 1,880,000,0002.» 





These figures, except in the case of the larger incomes, are 
given only as rough, but substantially accurate, approximations. 
In any case they are accurate enough for our present purpose— 
namely, that of forming some idea of what is the largest sum 
which could be extracted from the entire population by any 
practicable process of direct taxation of income. We have 
already seen something as to what the limits of such taxation are 
in respect of the larger incomes, by supposing them all to be 
taxed at certain equal and impracticable rates. Let us now, 
taking all the groups in order, consider more carefully what is 
the maximum tax which each group could fairly bear, beginning 
at the bottom of the scale. 

(1) Incomes from 60. to 651. Pitt taxed all incomes between 
601. and 200/. at the rate of 4d. in the £, the tax being 2s. on all 
that were above that sum. To this scheme there are two objec- 
tions. The graduation is much too abrupt, and the lower rate 
is 80 low that the yield of the tax is negligible. A man with 2001. 
would pay only 8s. 4d.; a man with 2011. would pay 201. 2s. ; 
and a man with 601. would pay only half-a-crown. The total 
number of incomes between 601. and 65]. in the year 1801 was 
less than 60,000 ; and a 3d. tax on each of these yielded less than 
8000/. A similar tax on such incomes to-day, the number being 
about 4,000,000, would not yield more than 500,000/. It is here 
suggested that, if such incomes are to be taxed at all, the rate 
in the £ should not be less than 6d. 

(2) Incomes from 651. to 160l. going mainly to manual 
workers. The average shown in the above table—viz. 931.— 
tepresents wages averaging from 33s. to 34s. a week, supple- 

* After deducting about 210,000,0007. (in respect of wages under 602. earned 
by women, boys, and girls), the total income would be about 1,800,000,000/. 


The small discrepancy between this and the figures given above is accounted 
for by the Revenue of Charitable Bodies. 
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mented by an average of 4I. 10s. from property. They would 
be broadly subdivisible into about 2,000,000 at 42s. a week, and 
5,000,000 at 32s. It is suggested that such incomes should he 
taxed at 10d. in the £, so that a prosperous mechanic or collier 
would pay 17d. or 18d. out of a weekly income of about 84s, 
or 20d. out of 42s. 

(3) Incomes averaging 100]. going to non-manual worker, 
It is suggested that for such incomes a reasonable rate in the £ 
would be 1s. For the remaining seven groups the rates sug. 
gested for purposes of argument are as follows: 

(4) Incomes averaging 2601. (1601. to 4001.) 1s. 4d. 

(5) Incomes averaging 6001. (4001. to 7001.) 2s. 

(6) Incomes averaging 8301. (7001. to 10001.) 2s. 6d. _ 

(7) Incomes averaging 22001. (10001. to 30001.) 3s. 4d. 

(8) Incomes averaging 40001. (30001. to 50001.) 6s. 

(9) Incomes averaging 11,0001. (5000/. to 45,0001.) 10s. 

(10) Incomes averaging 80,0001. (over 45,0001.) 15s. 

When it is remembered that these suggested taxes are addi- 
tions to taxes payable in any case for the costs of civil govern 
ment, the rates above specified—especially those relating to the 
larger incomes—will probably be thought by most people above 
rather than below the maximum which the nation would find 
tolerable. For example, the idea of taxing even the largest in- 
comes at the rate of 15s. in the £ is really beyond the limits of 
the practicable. It is specified in the above schedule with the 
sole purpose of showing the utmost results which super-taxation 
could achieve, even were it strained to a degree which no sane 
financier would tolerate. 

Let us suppose, then, for purposes of argument, that the 
scheme here sketched out is adopted, and the following table will 
show its net results, in respect both of its effects on the taxpayers 
and the total yield of the tax : 


Approximate Results of above Scheme of Taxes on Incomes over 60l. 








Rate per £| Zen per | 


Average 
| Income | 


Income Approximate Total Yield 


Number of Incomes 


1. Ls. | 6,000,000. 
31. 17s. | 27,000,000. 
Bl. | 10,000,000, } 


4,000,000 621. 
601. to 101 {7.000.000 93I. 
2,000,000 1001. | 


43,000,000/. 


 § 





920,000}  2602.| 1s. 4d. | 171. 7s. | 16.000,000%. 
NRE. 6 SONS. {250,000 6001.| 28. | 60%. | 15,000.000/. 


} 31,000,000 





120,000| 8302. | 28. 6d.| 1042. | 12,500,000. 
45,000| 2,2001.| 33. 4d.| 3660. | 16,500,001. 
Over 7002. | 15,000] 4,000/.| 6s. | 1,2002. | 18,000.000%. — 





9,700 | 11,0007.| 10s. | 5,500/. | 53,000,000/. 
300 | 80,0007.| 15s. | 60,0007. | 18,000,000/. 
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The total yield of such taxes would be about 190,000,000. 
Were the rates in respect of the three highest groups (incomes over 
30001.) lowered to 5s., 6s. 8d., and 12s. 4d. in the £, and raised 
inrespect of the three lower groups (incomes not exceeding 1601.) 
to $l. on incomes averaging 62/., 51. on incomes averaging 931., 
and 6/. on incomes averaging 100l., the yield from all incomes 
in excess of 7001. would be reduced to about 95,000,000/., and 
the yield from all incomes not exceeding 1601. would be raised 
to about 50,000,000/. The total result would not be very 
greatly affected. It would work out at something like 
185,000,000/. It may be added, however, that, as has been said 
already, the precise figures here used are based on the statistics 
for the year 1907, and that, in order to bring them up to date, 
they should be increased by some 10 per cent. This would 
mean that, by a super-taxation of incomes for war purposes, a 
total might be extracted which would reach some 200,000,0001. 
This would pay for the current cost of the War for about nine 
and a half weeks. 

Some persons, however, may be inclined to urge that better 
results may be obtained by taxation of an indirect kind, the in- 
cidence of which is determined not by income but by expenditure, 
and which ought to be specially concentrated on the luxurious 
expenditure of the rich. 

So long as the amount required is small relatively to the 
income and customary expenditure of the nation, taxation of 
expenditure has, as a fiscal scheme, many advantages over direct 
taxation of income. It bears to the latter course very much the 
same relation that leading a man slowly down a very gradual 
slope bears to the process of kicking him down stairs. The 
sacrifices required are so diffused and hidden that the sufferer is 
hardly conscious of them ; and up to a certain point he resembles 
an animal which can carry a larger burden with greater ease 
if this be properly distributed than he could carry a lesser which 
galled it at some one spot. If, however, the sum which has to 
be raised is enormous these advantages disappear and are re- 
placed by corresponding difficulties. 

If taxes on expenditure are to yield any great result, the kinds 
of expenditure on which they mainly fall must be expenditure 
on things which unite in themselves two qualities. In the first 
place, they must be, so far as possible, superfluities rather than 
necessaries ; and, in the second place, they must ‘be used or con- 
sumed by vast masses of the population. The principal group 
of superfluities which fulfils these conditions consists of alcoholic 
drinks. The annual expenditure on such drinks (exclusive of 
duty) is more than 100,000,0001., of which wines account for no 
more than 5,000,000]. Alcoholic drinks are an ideal subject of 
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taxation. The habit of consuming them is at once general and 
obstinate. A tax would have to be very heavy indeed which de. 
feated its own object by very seriously checking the consump- 
tion of them, whilst the fact that it does restrict it within certain 
limits is, for reasons of health and morals, a result eminently 
desirable. 

But alcoholic drinks are heavily taxed already. The only 
untaxed article of which the consumption is equally general is 
bread. But bread differs from alcoholic drinks, not only in the 
fact of its being a necessary of the first order, but also in the fact 
that a tax on it could not be graduated, and would, therefore, 
impose on rich and poor alike a burden not only relatively but 
absolutely equal also. Wines and spirits may be taxed at a higher 
rate than light beer ; but the wheat for the poor man’s loaf cannot 
be taxed at a lower rate than the wheat that makes up the rich 
man’s. 

If from necessaries of universal and superfluities of general 
consumption we turn to luxuries consumed by the richer classes 
only, two difficulties of an opposite kind present themselves. One 
is that such luxuries, in proportion as they are costly and extrava- 
gant, and appeal to the popular imagination as the first things 
on which a special tax should fall, are in the aggregate of exceed- 
ingly small value; and, in the second place, the consumption of 
them, even amongst the richest, is very easily reduced to a 
vanishing point. Thus the entire value of the champagne im- 
ported into this country in the year 1907 would have financed the 
War for twenty-six hours only, and in the year 1909 for only 
nineteen hours. Ingenious proposals have been made for the 
taxation of opulent persons in respect of their employment of 
more than one, or perhaps two, chauffeurs. Such a tax, if of any 
appreciable magnitude, would in most cases result in the extra 
chauffeurs being dismissed. It is true that the men thus dis- 
missed would be available for employment by the State. But 
the State would want not merely the men, but the means of 
paying them the wages—let us say, 100/. a year—which their 
late masters pay no longer; and the mere tax as a tax would 
have no tendency whatever to provide this. The only means of 
providing this would be either an income-tax or a loan. Tax 
the employer at the rate of 10/1. for each superfluous chauffeur. 
Three chauffeurs are dismissed. The tax on them is nothing but 
aname. The State gets three men, but gets nothing with which 
to pay them. Tax the employer 100/. on his income. One 
chauffeur is dismissed. The State in this way gets not a man only, 
but the man’s wages also. Induce the employer to subscribe 
300/. to a loan, and the State gets three men and their wages. 

The foregoing facts and considerations must here be left to 
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speak for themselves. No attempt will be made to draw from 
them any detailed conclusion, but they may be summed up as 
follows : 

The possible means of paying the costs of the War being 
three—direct super-taxation of incomes, super-taxation of ex- 
penditure, and loans—the direct super-taxation of incomes could 
hardly yield so much as one fifth of the sum required. If anyone 
thinks that the rates of taxation here suggested might be raised, 
account must be taken of the fact that, as matters stand, about one 
sixth of the national income is not spent but saved. It is out 
of these home savings that a great part of any possible loans must 
be provided, and these savings are themselves of the nature of 
a self-imposed income-tax amounting to 3s. 4d. inthe £. Unless, 
therefore, such savings are to be checked, a tax on the larger 
incomes at the rate of 15s., or even 13s. 4d. in the £, would 
be practically out of the question ; and to suppose that, in addi- 
tion to such savings as are available for the purposes of loans, 
a super-taxation of incomes could produce as much as 
200,000,0007. is an over estimate; whilst the super-taxation of 
expenditure, as applied to the poorest classes, would produce 
little but hardship ; and, as applied to the richest classes, would, 
in a financial sense, produce nothing at all. 

It may, however, be observed that taxes on conspicuously 
luxurious expenditure, though they would produce no revenue 
(for the expenditure itself would be suppressed by them), might, 
by such a temporary suppression, be of considerable moral value. 
The ease with which savings can be made, and unwonted taxes 
paid, is largely a matter of moods. Moods depend largely on 
example, as Alexander knew, when he would not drink himself 
in the presence of the thirsting soldier; and forms of luxurious 
or aggressively superfluous expenditure which are calculated to 
catch the public eye, however natural and harmless they may 
be in normal times, become a mischievous indecorum in times 
when general retrenchment is a necessity. If persons of large 
means have not sense enough to forgo them voluntarily, taxes 
which made them do so might well be fulfilling a function 
valuable out of all proportion to their fiscal results, which would 
be trivial. 

W. H. MALLoc«. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 463 
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THE COST OF WAR 
(ITT) 
THRIFT NO PANACEA WITHOUT INCREASED PRODUCTION 


For some time past there has been a vigorous agitation in 
Parliament, on the platform, and in the Press, carried on with 
the object of urging upon the whole nation the imperative neces- 
sity for individual thrift. On this point public opinion has been 
almost unanimous. The reason for such an organised propa- 
ganda in favour of personal economy is obvious. We are told, 
on the highest authority, that this country is spending for mili- 
tary purposes at the rate of 3,000,000/. a day, or, in round 
figures, upwards of 1,000,000,000/. a year. It is, therefore, 
calculated that up fo the 3lst of March 1916 the total outgoings 
due to the cost of the War will be little, if, at all, short of 
1,300,000,000/. An exceptional effort of the mind is needed in 
order to,comprehend what such colossal figures really mean. 
They are as phenomenal in national finance as the War itself is 
unprecedented in international conflict. Nothing at all ap- 
proaching to such stupendous outlay on sheer economic waste 
has been heard of in the entire record of the human race. 

The more closely they are examined the more alarming these 
statements appear. The United Kingdom is a wealthy country, 
but the strain of the War is already being felt very seriously even 
here, and we have: not only to bear our own financial burdens, 
but we are obliged to help in the near future, as in the past, 
most of our Allies. Now the highest estimate of the national 
savings is. that made by Mr. Lloyd George when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This estimate loosely gives between 
300,000,000/. and 400,000,000/. as the total surplus available for 
investment, chiefly, of course, belonging to the upper classes, 
in ordinary times of peace. It would be difficult, in my opinion, 
to justify fully even the lower figure of this calculation. But 
let that pass. The entire value of the investments of the country 
abroad is put at about 4,000,000,000/. On the basis, therefore, 
of the maximum amount of savings, or 400,000,000I. in the 
year, we shall have spent, at the very least, a sum equal to three 
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years’ national savings, and upwards of 30 per cent. of the total 
value of English investments outside of these islands ; for which, 
be it said in passing, there is at the present moment practically 
no market for realisation for cash, on any considerable scale, at 
very low prices. Assuredly, also, the borrowers themselves are 
in no case to pay back the principal, even if the loans could 
be legally called in before reimbursement was due. 

It is clear, likewise, that, as regular trade and industry are 
very hard hit by the War, the savings of the country while it 
lasts must be very much below any such calculations as those 
cited above. Furthermore, as we depend upon foreign sources 
for the supply of fully five sixths of our indispensable food, it 
is obvious that, unless, either directly or indirectly, we can pay 
for it by profits earned, services rendered (freight, etc.), or goods 
exchanged, there will be a very heavy drain upon our gold 
reserves, such as they may be, or upon our national credit, to 
meet a very considerable portion of the liabilities for sustenance 
from without which cannot be so discharged. There will, that 
is to say, be a steady economic drain upon the national resources 
which cannot as yet be completely estimated. But, whatever 
its amount may be, it will come at a very trying time for our 
national finance. 

No wonder, consequently, that Mr. Bonar Law, when 
speaking in support of Mr. Asquith’s appeal for thrift at the 
great meeting of City men, gave a broad hint that, failing 
voluntary public subscriptions on a sufficient scale to the huge 
Government War Loan, it might be necessary to resort to ‘a 
forced loan ’ in order to carry out successfully the national policy. 
No journal, so far as I saw, commented on this suggestion of 
a disagreeable possibility. But the possibility exists. 

Nor does the interest side of the National Budget afford any 
greater satisfaction than the total of Government commitments, 
and the contraction of business on the old scale. The interest 
upon money borrowed to meet the exigencies of the War on 
the current yearly account is, we are told, 58,000,0001. in round 
figures. Close upon 80,000,0001. of additional taxation has to 
be provided, in order to meet national obligations which cannot 
be evaded under any circumstances. Thus, on the one hand, 
the War greatly reduces the possibility of making profits, renders 
realisation of many investments difficult or impossible, and, 
at the same time, compels the Government to lessen still further 
the prospect of making savings by exceptionally heavy taxation 
upon incomes, and death-duties upon inheritance. And all the 
while we have to pay other countries increased prices for our 
absolutely necessary foodstuffs—wheat, meat, etc. 


I do not think any advocate of collective and individual 
222 
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economy would represent the situation as more hazardous than 
this. We are face to face with a most serious financial and 
economic crisis. Though Lord Loreburn may have anticipated 
events somewhat when he talked of bankruptcy and revolution in 
other nations as the possible result of the terrific struggle in which 
practically all Europe is engaged, it is quite certain that we have 
already been far too lax in dealing with our own position, both 
during and after the War. The Government, in fact, refused at 
first to listen to any warnings whatever. 

But the question for the moment is: Will thrift, which is so 
earnestly, and almost enthusiastically, set forth to-day as a 
panacea for poverty, suffice for our necessities? May not our 
difficulties even be increased if we rely too much upon this one 
remedy for our national War emergency? Economies in the 
matter of salaries to a vast bureaucracy, or in non-productive 
official expenditure which could be postponed, might be advis- 
able. Relentless thrift by individuals may have no such bene- 
ficial results. 


I 


What, then, do Messrs. Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, 
M‘Kenna and Lord Kitchener mean when they so vigorously 
inculcate thrift as a national duty? They cannot imagine that 
thrift in any way creates wealth. Obviously, the wealth must 
be available, and at the disposal of individuals, before it can be 
economised. Our rulers, therefore, are probably anxious to dis- 
courage waste of wealth in order that the margin thus obtained 
may be used more advantageously than it is at present. Un- 
fortunately, they do not say so. Neither do they, when holding 
forth upon the necessity for reduction of personal expenditure, 
give any indication of what should be done with the wealth, or 
rather with the money, thus saved—the money fetish dominates 
every suggestion of the sort—except that it would be extremely 
useful if invested in Government 4} per cents., to be unproduc- 
tively devoted to the manufacture of high-explosion shells and 
other war munitions. 

Thrift in itself means that those who practise this virtue— 
which is being imposed upon many of us, whether we like it 
or not—curtail their own demand for commodities. This means, 
again, that those who produce the commodities, other things 
being equal, lose to that extent the market for their goods. 
What may conceivably be beneficial personal restraint or indi- 
vidual self-discipline, for the buyer, involves a manifest lessen- 
ing of saleable output to the seller. He must either find a new 
purchaser for his product, by offering it at a lower price to 
another who can pay for it at the smaller cost, and was not in 
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a position to acquire it before at the higher rate, or he must 
cease to produce it altogether. Such would be the general posi- 
tion of the producers should everybody with sufficient income 
to be a customer take the advice of Messrs. Asquith, Law, and 
the rest of our teachers of economy. They would cut off their 
production and, if employers of labour, would, perforce, dis- 
charge their hands. 

Nor would the position of these last be in the least bettered 
if the thrifty ones invested the results of their individual economy 
in the Government securities at 44 per cent., to be expended on 
wholly unproductive munitions. Unless, indeed, being thus 
deprived of their livelihood in making or raising goods that were 
used before, they were employed by the nation at high wages in 
the manufacture of munitions, or went to the Front to fight 
the enemy at the country’s cost, which is likewise no produc- 
tive occupation ; or finally were—but this last supposition comes 
under the heading of reorganised production, which I shall deal 
with later, and has, in any case, no direct relation to thrift as at 
present advocated. 

Now this primary effect of national thrift cannot be gainsaid 
as an economic proposition. If the demand slackens, the supply 
must sooner or later fall away. The restricted market for com- 
modities connotes a smaller area of production. The smaller 
area of production involves a lessened employment of labour. 
The lessened employment of labour means that, in the first 
instance at any rate, there is some encumbrance upon the State. 

And this, taken by itself, is the inevitable rule in the case 
of home products, whether thrift is applied to the giving up of 
luxuries or the curtailment of necessaries. 

The same reasoning clearly applies to thrift in the matter of 
domestic service. Discharge of domestic servants is one of the 
simplest methods of reducing expenditure on the part of the well- 
to-do. Undoubtedly the number of 2,000,000 of the population 
under this heading is excessive, and there can be no question 
that a very large proportion might be dispensed with, as unneces- 
sary aids to luxury or ostentation. But, even so, this reduction 
of unproductive service by way of economy does not necessarily 
give the desired result from the point of view of the community 
at large. All depends upon how the saving thus made is used, 
on the one hand, and what becomes of the discharged servants 
on the other. Should the wages and keep of the servants, as 
reckoned in money, not be used to increase production at home, 
and should the servants out of place be unable to obtain useful 
productive employment elsewhere, it is still difficult to discern 
how the State could be immediately advantaged. 

Again, it is easy to say that it is the duty of every man and 
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woman, at such a time as this, to cut down all luxuries in the 
shape of food, dress, motor-cars, horses, and so on. Speaking 
generally, all would agree with that proposition. When engaged 
in a war which has compelled the nation to put millions of men 
in the field, to raise the number of our sailors afloat to 300,000, 
to consider seriously whether some form of compulsory service 
may not be necessary, and to lament losses in killed, wounded 
and missing to an extent never before heard of, those who carry 
on ‘business as usual’ for their own personal enjoyment are 
guilty not only of bad taste but of manifest indifference to the 
concerns of the nation. That is the moral side of the matter. 
I am dealing, however, with the economic effects of the thrift 
campaign, supposing it to be successful on a large scale. 

Assume, now, that the whole of the well-to-do classes adopt 
the counsel given, have our advisers fully thought out the result 
of the complete success of their campaign? Manifestly, the in- 
crease of the number of men and women who could only find 
work in Government employment would be phenomenal. Some 
argue as if shopkeepers and their assistants alone would suffer 
by the absence of customers from a wholesale suspension of 
luxury trade. Serious, however, as that suffering by itself would 
be, this is a very superficial view to take of the question. Large 
numbers of those who manufacture, decorate, or make up articles 
of dress, classed as luxuries, would be thrown out of work. 
Similarly with all engaged in providing foods, outside of those 
which are labelled as strictly necessary. The same condition 
naturally applies to motor-cars and their accessories; though, 
petrol being an imported commodity, the cessation of purchase 
would not directly affect our own working population, except 
in a possible reduction of American or Mexican or Russian 
demand for articles they produce. In any case, a widespread 
cessation of any home market for luxuries could not have the 
wholly beneficial effect upon national wealth and State finance 
that has throughout been taken for granted. 

Nor should it be overlooked that many of the goods stigma- 
tised as luxuries, such as wine, fruits, canned fish, cheese, gloves, 
silks, etc., are sent to us by the Ally with whom we are on the 
closest terms of friendship, whose armies are fighting side by 
side with ours to a common end, and whose finance, to put the 
case moderately, it is of the greatest importance for us to main- 
tain at a high level of soundness and efficiency. If we English 
cut down drastically our purchases of French articles (with 
which all of us could at need dispense to a considerable extent), 
are we not dealing a very heavy blow at the prosperity of our 
neighbours? And would not this blow be felt with altogether 
exceptional keenness at a time when one-fifth of France, com- 
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prising her most important industrial districts, is still in the 
hands of the enemy? Already ill-wishers to the great Entente 
of the Western Powers are doing their utmost to breed bad blood 
between the two nations—with the most highly paid pro-German 
assistance—by arguing that we are not doing our fair share of 
the fighting, and are leaving the hardest of the hard struggle to 
be borne by France. This propaganda of mutual distrust has 
been checked lately, and never affected the minds of the leaders 
of the French Republic. But if all the great industrial cities 
and towns of France, outside the occupied area, were suddenly 
deprived of their English trade to an extent far in excess of the 
natural reduction due to the heavy expenses of the War, is it 
not certain that this would place a very powerful economic argu- 
ment in the hands of our worst enemies? ‘ Perfide Albion,’ they 
would urge, ‘is saving for war at your expense while you are 
employing English labour to the tune of 60,000,000I., provided 
for the moment by British banks, but guaranteed by French 
credit.’ 

I am anxious that such arguments, leading easily to denun- 
ciation, should have the ground cut from under them as far as 
possible in the case of our French Ally, for reasons which are 
not, I think, commonly understood on this side of the Channel. 
As already said, France stands at present in a peculiarly hazard- 
ous economic position, seeing that one-fifth of her most valuable 
territory is in the hands of enemies and its resources are even 
being used against her. This is bad enough. But the Republic 
is also suffering another most serious pecuniary loss, which does 
not, as a rule, come within the ordinary purview of economists 
and financiers. It is calculated that in time of peace the visits 
of foreigners to the French capital and the provinces result in 
an accession to French wealth, in one form or another, of from 
70,000 ,000/. to 90,000 ,000/. a year. An unusual proportion of this 
vast sum represents clear net profit. The year 1914-15 and the 
first months at least of 1916 will see almost a suspension of the 
payment of this pleasure toll, to the great loss of those French 
wage-earners who work for the pleasure-seekers as well as of 
the profiteers who benefit so largely by their coming. I am not 
at all sure that our financiers and propagandists of thrift quite 
apprehend what the effect of the suppression of our luxury trade 
with France would be at this critical juncture. It is clear that, 
advantageous though it may seem as a general principle, it may 
have great drawbacks in its special application. 

So far I have dealt entirely with thrift as it affects the well- 
to-do classes, which I may take roughly as all who possess an 
assured income of above 500l. a year. Below that level the 
aame reasoning applies, though in a much less degree, seeing 
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that the margin for application to luxuries as distinguished from 
necessaries—a difficult line to draw, be it said, in our compli- 
cated society of to-day—is very rapidly reduced as the’ income is 
lessened. There are so-called luxuries which increase efficiency ; 
there are also luxuries which lessen efficiency. To forgo the 
former is, even for the individual, a doubtful advantage. A 
sudden reduction of the standard of life in the lower grade of 
income may engender physical and mental depression among a 
large class of the community, unless the change is accompanied 
by opportunity afforded, as in the case of men serving in the 
Army, of leading a generally more healthy life. This isa 
mischief apart entirely from the economic drawbacks already 
noted. 

When, however, we come to deal with the working class, 
the question of the limit of beneficial thrift becomes more in‘ri- 
cate still. Immense harm has been done by our rulers and 
politicians in talking as if the wage-earners as a whole were a 
shiftless and extravagant class. I am not writing as a Social- 
Democrat, nor is this a propagandist article. But, although the 
well-to-do classes are making great personal sacrifices, the wage- 
earners of the United Kingdom are, nevertheless, doing nearly 
all the fighting in war, as, in the economic sense, they do the 
producing in peace. The rent, interest, and profits of the well- 
to-do classes, which enable them to expend large sums yearly in 
luxuries, as well as to make great savings, are drawn, in the 
main, less payment for freights and interest on external invest- 
ments, from the unpaid labour of the home wage-earners. 
Surplus value, in fact, is derived, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, from unpaid labour. It is, therefore, deeply to be re- 
eretted that Tories, Liberals, and Radicals should of late have 
found a convenient scapegoat for their own shortcomings in the 
British working-man. When Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, calls ‘ drink,’ generically, as great an enemy 
of this country as Germany, and Mr. Philip Snowden, the 
Socialist and Labour member for Blackburn, speaks of our 
‘drink-sodden democracy,’ it is evident that contempt, and 
almost hatred, for the producers is not confined to those who call 
themselves Conservatives or Unionists. 

Twenty-three years ago I proved, as a witness before the 
Royal Commission on Labour, that a man, his wife, and two 
children could not keep all the four of them in good health and 
decently clad in London, apart from making any provision for 
old age, upon a weekly wage of thirty shillings. Since that date 
the purchasing power of thirty shillings in necessaries of life, 
outside of any luxuries, has fallen by at least 20 per cent. Yet 
even to-day a thirty-shilling weekly wage with a purchasing 
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yalue of twenty-four shillings is considerably above the average 
earning of the British worker, taking casual labour and out-of- 
work periods into account. Though, therefore, there are many 
trade-unionists who earn more than this—and averages are pro- 
yerbially dangerous—it is safe to say that, taken as a whole, 
there is no widespread margin for thrift among the British 
working classes of to-day, even when the skilled among them are 
working overtime and are getting war bonuses. The reduction 
in the real value of their earnings by the fall in the purchasing 
power of gold fully makes up for the extra pay they may now 
be receiving. It is not too much to state that in the great majority 
of cases thrift can only be exercised at the cost of efficiency, by 
the scaling down of the standard of life as it exists to-day. 

The working class as a whole indulges in but three ‘ luxuries’ 
—tea, tobacco, and a certain quantity of beer and spirits. Those 
are the only purchases in a working-class family on which thrift 
could be exercised. Now taxation upon all these ‘luxuries’ is 
tremendously heavy. So much so that none can deny that the 
wage-earners, by consuming them, pay already considerably more 
than their fair share of the national burden. Let us assume that 
they and their class decide to take the advice of their superiors 
and carry thrift to its extreme limit. What should we have 
then? A collapse in the receipts of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which the most dexterous financier living could not 
make up, without trenching most seriously upon those savings 
by the well-to-do class which it is the object of this same thrift 
agitation to promote and encourage. 

I do not contend that the decision of the wage-earners to re- 
strict the consumption of the articles upon which they pay such 
confiscatory taxation, to maintain a Constitution and an economic 
system which give them no property in their own country, would 
be wholly injurious. The use of tobacco and spirituous liquors 
might probably be reduced to some extent to the physical advant- 
age of the abstainers. But let us suppose that the consumption 
iscurtailed by no more than a half on these two items alone. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day would then be compelled, 
in order to make up the deficit of not less than 30,000,000/. thus 
caused in his annual Budget, either to push still further his de- 
mand for income-tax and death-duties from the well-to-do, or 
to attempt a direct deduction from wages to that amount, on 
the ground that his Budget had been ruined by the popular adop- 
tion of the thrift policy he preached. The alternative is not a 
pleasing one. And I still leave untouched the point that the 
voluntary surrender of small luxuries by the wage-earners might 
tend, in a strong competitive market, to lower their standard of 
life all round; as well as another consideration, which is of 
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growing importance, namely that the workers, though they may 
benefit as individuals by saving, place themselves more and 
more at the disposal of their capitalist masters as a class. This 
is because these savings are used to strengthen the capitalists 
by loans from the banks in ordinary times ; and are refused to the 
depositors—as has occurred in more than one instance—when 
they demand the repayment of their own money for extraordinary 
purposes such as strikes. 

From all which it appears that the great thrift propaganda, 
if successful, will not, taken by itself, prove the unqualified boon 
to the country which its supporters imagine. Now I am as fully 
alive as any Cabinet Minister or Editor to the drawbacks of 
waste, and I know that this nation, rich and poor together, ig 
wasteful. Waste, by whomsoever practised, involves injury to 
all classes, and tends to engender inefficiency all round. But 
the truth remains that the economic effects of wholesale thrift 
will be so great and so complicated that its advocates ought at 
least to disclose some complete supplementary policy calculated 
to meet its obvious deficiencies. 


II 


No policy will in any way tend to lessen the dangerous 
economic effect of spending 3,000,000/. a day upon war, unless 
it is based upon increased production within the United Kingdom. 
All the thrift possible will not avert the dangers ahead of us 
during the War, and the even greater dangers which may accom- 
pany peace. Nothing but organised and improved production 
will help us. Delay in this direction is in the highest degree 
hazardous. Action should be taken at once, not merely to meet 
emergencies for the coming two or three years, but as a portion 
of a complete scheme of national reorganisation, to be carried 
out steadily and usefully by the rising generation, in the interest 
of the whole people, when permanent peace is secured. 

We cannot reason, without many provisos and modifications, 
from what was achieved by a small, and in the main agricultural, 
people, at a period of national crisis, to what may be successfully 
done by a great industrial country, whose population is mainly 
divorced from the soil. But the problem which did not stagger 
the statesmen of little Denmark, when she found herself in an 
almost hopeless position fifty years ago, ought not to daunt our 
own men of affairs, now that they, too, have to face on a much 
larger scale, and amid much wider complications, similar 
difficulties in Great Britain. 

Denmark, robbed of Schleswig-Holstein, with the césts of an 
unsuccessful war weighing heavily upon her diminished resources, 
was compelled to look at home for the means of building up 
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afresh the well-being of her people. There was but one way to 
do this for the general advantage. More wealth must be produced, 
even from inferior soils, and the Government must use its best 
endeavours to aid the cultivators in their struggle to keep them- 
selves and their families on a good standard of life, by providing 
for their own needs and leaving sufficient margin for export. To 
this must be added a thoroughly good system of education, so 
that the agriculturists might comprehend, and take advantage of, 
the organisation and improvements which the State placed at 
their disposal. So the Danes decided. It was no easy task. The 
system of cultivation and ownership adopted may even be re- 
ed as reactionary, from the point of view of nations who 
have attained to a higher stage of economic development. But 
the main thing is that the combination of heavy labour on the 
sil, careful education of adults as well as children, judicious 
fnancial assistance from the State, and scientific aid by experts, 
appointed and paid by the community, have brought about the 
result aimed at. The people as a whole are well-to-do and in- 
tlligent ; the farms are, speaking generally, well tilled and profit- 
able ; the national credit is maintained at a high level ; the exports 
of farm-produce to Great Britain alone amount to many millions 
sterling ; and the manufacturing industry has likewise extended. 
Denmark to-day is a prosperous and contented State, whose 
Social-Democracy is gaining ground peacefully and thoroughly ; 
though exposed, there as elsewhere, to persecution by officials 
who cannot recognise that even their own successful co-operative 
State agencies are inevitably tending towards a more complete 
co-ordination of effort in production and distribution. 

Happily, we have not been beaten in war as Denmark was, 
nor have Kent, Sussex, and one-fifth of our island been annexed 
by Prussia as the reward of the conqueror. But, even so far, 
the losses which we know we must sustain, and the sacrifices 
which we are well aware we must make, in order to ensure 
victory, may be put almost on the same level as those which 
Denmark had to undergo as the outcome of defeat. They must 
be compensated for on similar lines. Carelessness and apathy 
must be given up finally. The whole people must be educated 
and trained thoroughly both in mind and in body. Physical 
deterioration, the result of bad social conditions, must be re- 
garded and dealt with as a national crime, to be removed by 
national effort. The organisation of agriculture and industry 
must be undertaken, not by irresponsible nominated and in- 
different bureaucrats, but by capable, thoroughly trained en- 
thusiasts for progress, well versed in farming and industry, 
elected by the people themselves. We have refused for many 
along year to organise for resistance in war, though persistently 
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threatened with attack. Now we have to pay dearly for oy 
neglect. We have likewise refused to organise for production 
in peace, though also threatened with world-wide competition 
from the same quarter. Now we are paying for that too, High 
time therefore that the nation as a whole should rise aboye 
the Caucuses and Coalitions of the politicians who have landed 
us unprepared in our present stupendous and costly struggle, 
and take order with its own affairs in the interest of every man, 
woman, and child of our population. 

It is a remarkable fact that, though the Government has 
assumed control of the railways and guaranteed the share. 
holders’ dividends, has commandeered thousands of tons of 
shipping, and is proceeding, under the War Munitions and 
Registration Acts, to deal collectively with national manufacture 
and industry generally, no step whatever has been taken to 
handle agriculture, which after all is the greatest national 
business. Nobody can deny the importance of making ready in 
every way possible to carry the War quickly through to a sue. 
cessful issue. The people have shown no disposition to shirk 
their responsibility in that respect. Neither can anyone who 
knows the truth dispute that a complete change in our methods 
of manufacture, taxation, transport, and organisation is indis 
pensable if we are to hold our own at all with German competi- 
tion after the War. Our shortcomings in many directions are 
too notorious to be concealed and will take some time to remedy. 

But the position of agriculture is such that improvements 
might be introduced at once, which would vastly increase home 
production and lessen the drain for payment on account of the 
importation of absolutely necessary foodstuffs, which is one of 
the most threatening features of our present financial situation. 
Moreover, extension of cultivation is imperative in order to en- 
able us to keep down prices, which have risen to an appalling 
height. What is the use of preaching thrift, thrift, thrift to 
wage-earners when, according to the Board of Trade figures, 
food-necessaries alone for a wage-earning family—and there is 

o ‘luxury’ in the list—which cost 25s. a week in July 1914, 
could not be bought from the great working-class Co-operative 
Stores for less than 33s. 6d. this July. Here is a rise of not 
less than 33 per cent. in less than a year. Compulsory thrift 
for the benefit of individual profit-makers, mostly foreigners! 

So manifest was the necessity for immediate action on the 
part of the Government, to restrict prices and extend cultiva 
tion, that very shortly after the outbreak of the War the 
National Workers’ (War Emergency) Committee, representing 
4,500,000 of the workers, most of them heads of families, or 
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not fewer than 18,000,000 people in all, made earnest represen- 
tations to the late Ministry on the subject. Wheat was then 
selling at from 35s. to 40s. a quarter and bread at about 6d. the 
4-lb. loaf. The proposals were that the Government should at 
once commandeer the whole of the wheat in this island, amount- 
ing to 7,500,000 quarters, at current prices, and purchase 
largely in Canada, the United States, and elsewhere at the 
same rates, to such an amount as would place the country out- 
side of the risk of any heavy rise in price whatever. We were 
laughed at as Utopians, and were told that we were striving 
simultaneously to capture the moon and to organise the millen- 
nium. Supply and Demand ruled the roast. Since then the 
Government itself has gone out on the ‘mad’ quest it then 
jeered at, and at this moment holds very heavy stocks of wheat, 
meat, etc., in order ‘to prevent panic,’ should the improved 
German submarines sink a considerable number of our food 
ships on the main trade routes ! 

I cite these facts now because, at the same time when these 
proposals were made and rejected, the National Workers’ Com- 
mittee made other suggestions of an even more important char- 
acter, to ensure a much larger acreage being placed under arable 
cultivation for this year’s harvest, when the need would be 
most pressing. They suggested that the Government should 
guarantee to all farmers who would grow wheat for the national 
consumption a price not lower than 40s. a quarter. That did 
not involve any interference with, or improvement of, existing 
agricultural conditions. But, coupled with a reasonable pay- 
ment to the farmers for storage, it would unquestionably have 
greatly encouraged the provision of home supplies. It would 
also have enabled the Government to control prices. Needless 
to say, the idea was scouted by the same official wiseacres who 
derided the commandeering of wheat. And now Sir Harry 
Verney himself tells us the increase of cultivated area for the 
year does not exceed five per cent. To-day, nearly a year later, 
I believe some steps are at last about to be considered in the 
direction we indicated ! 

But these are, of course, only temporary measures. When 
dealing with such a vast problem as the reconstitution of what 
is still our greatest single national industry, agriculture, a much 
wider view must be taken. One of the very few good effects 
of the War is that essential measures, which would have been 
resisted as in the highest degree unconstitutional and subver- 
sionary a year ago, could be carried, if shown to be necessary, 
with little difficulty at the present time. The recognition of 
the supreme rights of the nation over individuals and classes 
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cannot any longer be confined to its control over the wage. 
earning class. The possessing classes must be brought under 
the same regimen. 

‘Unfortunately, our land system, like our political forms, is 
at least four full generations behind our economic development, 
Obstruction of the most stolid kind meets the conservative re. 
former at every step. The reconstitution of peasant proprietary 
or small leased holdings are the most advanced proposals. Both 
are strongly reactionary in their tendency under present condi- 
tions, and doomed to economic disaster in their practical work- 
ing. No effort has been made to deal with the whole question 
as a great national problem. Private ownership is still sacred, 
individual profit is still the basis of production, collective or 
socialist organisation is still ignored by the bureaucrats in 
authority. We have already been forced, as a nation, to recog- 
nise that the old happy-go-lucky, laissez-faire system has com- 
pletely broken down in the industrial domain, and our banks 
have only been saved from wholesale bankruptcy by Government 
intervention. Now that Free Trade has not prevented a rise 
of 50 per cent. in bread and as much in other necessaries, we 
may perhaps learn that temporary cheapness is not everything 
in the national economy, and that home production in agricul- 
ture cannot be safely disregarded. 

Two great obstacles must be overcome before the com- 
munity at large can deal with the national land in such wise 
as largely and advantageously to reduce our dependence on 
foreign sources of supply not only for wheat and meat but for 
butter, cheese, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and other eatables which 
can be beneficially produced at home. The first is the ownership 
of land in its present belated shape. The second is transport. 
To deal adequately with the landowners (and mine-owners) of 
Great Britain such @ crisis as we are now passing through was 
needed to bring home to the people the exigencies of the case. 
Rents and royalties have no greater security against public de- 
mand than any other form of private property which stands in 
the way of the national interest. Temporary suggestions for 
the increase of production in war ought to lead to a thorough 
reorganisation capable of meeting the terrible situation in which 
we shall find ourselves at its close. We have already been taught 
that mere cheapness is not the final word in national well-being, 
that to permit a foreign country to possess the monopoly of an 
essential of industry, as with dyes, is not a far-sighted policy, 
and that the State may be called upon quite unprepared to 
assume suddenly functions which had before been left to ind 
viduals and companies. If advances from public funds, the sup 
port of public credit, and legalised delay in payment of rates, 
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debts, and interest have been found essential in more directions 
than is yet commonly known, we may yet be able to induce the 
Government not only to inculcate personal thrift (the proceeds 
of which must remain in private hands, and may or may not be 
used to enhance home production), but also to decide that a more 
excellent way may be found by using the national resources for 
the purpose of enhancing that home production, which many 
hold to be the only possible solution of coming difficulties. 

And it so happens that the second great national obstacle 
to the development of our agriculture can now be removed by 
the Government itself, Some are clamouring for protec- 
tio of home industries, in order to meet the organised com- 
petition at ruinously low prices which we may have to face later. 
But we must remember, before adopting any such methods, 
that our internal transport calls for immediate reform. Our 
present railway system is the most terrible example of the pro- 
tection of the foreigner against the home producer, alike in 
agriculture and manufacture, that the world has ever seen. 
Elsewhere it is well understood that, in both departments of 
national industry, high freights are a curse to a country and 
hinder production to a far greater extent than mere statistics 
give any idea of. If the cost of carriage were systematically 
reduced in Great Britain, the reduction being partly met by an 
improvement in haulage methods on the railways, and by the 
organisation of motor traction, a more important step would be 
taken towards coping with the overwhelming financial liabili- 
ties which await us than anything yet suggested. 

But the main thing is to make a beginning in our endeavour 
to enhance our own production. Though at the present moment 
we are suffering from a shortage of labour in some directions, 
precisely the contrary will be the case within a year or eighteen 
months. Then the difficulty will be to find good employment 
at remunerative wages—our millions of soldiers will have learnt 
their value in war—for men whose places have been to a large 
extent filled by the labour of women whom it will be no easy 
matter to discharge. Mere thrift will not solve that problem. 
Registration of capacity to produce and markets for products 
when produced are as essential as registration of persons. 

The great Co-operative Societies, which are naturally resentful 
of Government interference and are dead against any political 
meddling, could, nevertheless, be of great use in helping forward 
a national reorganisation, if appealed to on the right lines. 
These vast self-supporting, self-organised, and self-controlled 
associations have 11,000,000 customers, or one quarter of the 
entire’ population of the United Kingdom. They have done a 
very great deal to steady prices’ and’ to restrict anything like 
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panic in the critical months we have already weal thro 
I have reason to believe that their leaders and managers wo 
be glad to aid in the future, provided nothing were done} 
change the basis of their work. Here, it seems to me, #§ 
market to begin with for home produce, ready to hand, 
might most advantageously be extended ; if only our rulecsii 
have been given practically despotic authority over us, 
clear their minds of the old anarchical political economy ’ 
regard the problem to be dealt with from the point of view of th 
well-being of the entire community. 
H. M. HynpMAN, ” 
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